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“~ERMANY awaits 
J from day to day 
the signal to mobilize her 
wy €=6s troops and march to the fron- 
fa tiers. The signal has been 
Mh i successfully postponed through 
great efforts of great men; but 
| great men grow old and do not al- 
= ways leave behind them successors 
( equal to their tasks. Bismarck has 
labored in the cause of peace until 
even he will be forced to admit that 
Imperial kisses, like promissory 
notes, can not always be taken at their face value. France 
had to fight Germany alone in 1870; this time she is count- 
ing on a Muscovite ally. Germany has prepared herself, 
therefore, to send part of her army against Moscow, another 
part against Paris, and the balance to keep the Danes 
from interference or watch the Socialists at home. The 
<e first cost of putting the nation on a war footing will be met 
by the coin treasure stored in the vaults of the Spandau citadel, close to Berlin, a 
treasure, by the way, largely paid over by France as indemnity for the last war. 
To reduce wearisome figures to their least object- 
ionable proportions, the active war strength of 
Germany means : 
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2 ee a eee ee eee 48,122 
Medical officers . ares re ee 7,602 
Miscellaneous officials... ........2.. 12,957 
Non.-com. officers and men ... ... . .. 2,165,950 

Making a total of. ....... J « » 


of all ranks. 
To which we can add: 


a a eer eee ae ee Lee 
Field guns : : ; j 3,558 
Siege guns . 1,752 
Other carriages . . . 58,316 


The above figures do not include the staffs and 


Note.—The illustrations are from photographs of German 
army manoeuvres by Naumann & Schroeder, Leipzig. and from 
drawings by Chr. Speierin Unser Volk in Wassen. 


Copyright, 1890, by THE COSMOPOLITAN PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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personnel of the 
stay-at-home army 
establishments, the 
seven hundred 
thousand trained 
men of the Second 
Reserves, called 
Landsturm, and the 
railway staff, made 
up largely of old 
soldiers, amounting 
to about: three hun- 
dred thousand men 
—for I have not 
been able to get offi- 
cial figures on this 
matter. 

We may analyze 
these figures of Ger- 
many’swarstrength 
in this way—and 
these figures, I may 
add, are not merely 
on paper as they were once in France, to 573 Squadrons of Cavalry. 
her cost. 593 Batteries. 

551 Battalions 74% Batallions of foot Artillery. 
31 Companies 208 Companies of Pioneers. 
7 Companies of railway 
troops. 
Amununition columns. 
Divisional bridge 
trains. 
9 Corps bridge trains. 
25 ‘Telegraph sections. 
287 Commissariat 
columns, 
94 Bearer columns. 
41 Bakery columns and 
detachments. 
9 Horse depots, 
341 Field hospitals. 
19 Depot Adthetlungen. 

THE RECRUIT.—Every 
German is bound to assist 
in the defence of his father- 
land, not merely by the pay- 








EXAMINATION FOR THE ARMY. 


| of Infantry and Rifles. 
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For such as wish more detailed in- 
formation on this subject I cannot 
too highly recommend ** The War 
Strength of Germany,” by Captain 
Grierson, of the Royal Artillery, an 
officer who is regarded in Ger- 
many, and at home, as an authority 
of the first rank in military matters, 
and to whom I am glad to ac- 
knowledge my indebtedness for the 





verification of nearly all the state- 
ments not coming within my per- 
MOLTKE AT HIS DESK IN THE GENERAL STAFF BUILDING, sonal experience.—P. B. 
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ment of taxes, which we all do, but by 
qualifying himself to take his place 
in the ranks and spill his blood, like 
any other soldier, when war breaks out. 
We all recognize the propriety of a free 
man defending his person, his family 
and his house from attack; but Ger- 
many is the first nation of modern 
times that has carried this view to 
its logical conclusion, and organized 
the whole people in the manner most 
likely to protect it against assault 





from all quarters. The burden is 
heavy, but appears to Germans less 
grievous than to us, for they have faith THE BENEDICTION. 


in the good which results 
from their sacrifice; they 
know that the weight falls 
on all, rich and poor alike; 
their fathers consented to 
it because in that way only 
could they resist the tyr- 
anny of the first Napoleon, 
and it is not fair for the 
men of to-day to complain 
when they remember the 
wonders they did in the 
war against Napoleon ITI. 
Many grumble at the mili- 
tary rule of the German 
Kaiser, and not without 
cause, but no greater mis- 
take can be made than to 
think that the German 
people in general are dis- 
satisfied with universal 
service. 

From his 17th to 25th 
year the army has a lien 
on every German—during 
these years he cannot 
emigrate without special 
permission—and that this 
permission is difficult to 
procure may be inferred 
from the fact that in the 
recruiting returns of 1885, 
no less than 18,000 were 
noted as having escaped 
their obligations by emi- 
gration. 

The ordinary man has 
to serve three years with 
the colors, as that time is 
considered necessary in 
order to make a real 
soldier of the average coun- 
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try lad. Those, however, who have 
passed high academical examinations, 
and show that they are of superior 
mental capacity can be free at the end 
of one year, although for this privilege 
they have to clothe themselves and take 
care of themselves as well. Of course 
good physical health and build are as- 
sumed. Nosoldier is accepted less than 
5 feet % inches high, and the crack- 
regiments make 5 feet 6,5 inches, their 
minimum, excepting for light cavalry, 
where weight is limited to 142 lbs., the § 
heavy cavalry allowing up to 153 lbs. 
Such as do not come up tothe “ fight- 
ing requirements’’ are relegated to 
garrison work of practical if not glorious 
character. 

EXEMPTIONS.—Special reasons some- 
times release a German from serving in 
the army—or at least obtain for hima 
postponement of service—as, for in- 
stance, if he is: 








2 
4 ke hs * } STAFF OFFICER AT WORK. 
Ss x : 
rf = 1. The only son of destitute parents. 
z <3 © 2. Theson of a farmer or manufacturer who 
ey would be unable to superintend his work 
y f without this son’s services. 


3. The next eldest brother to one killed in 
war, or of one who has lost 
health while on duty, if by 
such postponement the lot of 
the latter is ameliorated. 

4. Those engaged in the study of 
art as a profession, whose 
career would suffer damage 
if such studies were inter- 
rupted. 

And one or two others in the 

same spirit. 

The State, in other words, 
recognizes no distinction be- 
tween rich and poor, noble and 
peasant, in the matter of de- 
fending the common fatherland ; 
and where an exception is made, 
it is obviously on the principle 
that no man should be withdrawn 
from industrial work if the com- 
munity in general is to be a 
sufferer in consequence. No man 
in Germany is rich enough to 
buy a substitute, or too poor to 
claim immunity if he shows legal 
ground. 


COUNT WALDERSEE. 
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A TRUMPETER. 


RECRUIT EpucatTion.—The German 
military year closes with the last day of 
the grand Fall manceuvres, when the 
soldiers who have completed their period 
of service return to their homes, and the 
recruits of the year are called in to fill 
their places. Patiently and slowly they 
are taken in hand and taught the ele- 
ments of their profession, their instruct- 
ors knowing well the importance of what 
they are about, and the searching inspec- 
tion they will have to stand when the new 
men are passed as fit to march in the 
ranks. All of the Winter up to March of 
the following year is given to individual 
and elementary instruction. March and 


April are devoted to company drills, bat- 
talion drill coming in May. June and 
July give the recruits a chance to see field 
service. In August come regimental and 
brigade work, and last of all, September, 
they take part in their first grand ma- 
noeuvres. 

The great importance which the Ger- 
mans attach to the education of their 
soldiers must be my excuse for dwelling 
a little on this point. To begin with, 
then, the raw recruits are distributed fifty 
to a company, and placed under the entire 
charge of a specially selected officer, who 
has under him four or five under-officers 
and the same number of lance corporals 
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AT THE AUTUMN MANOEUVRES. 


as assistant instructors. Each under- 
officer gets from ten to thirteen men to 
instruct. Whoever has seen West Point 
cadets drilling the freshly-arrived plebes, 
can form a picture of what constitutes 
most of the early training of the German 
recruit. 

His work commences light, but is soon 
increased to three hours in the forenoon 
(8—11) and two hours (2—4) in the after- 
noon, the evening being devoted to an 
hour’s theoretical instruction. As at 


J. V. VERDY DU VERNOIS, MINISTER OF WAR. 





West Point and Annapolis, the most im- 
portant early work consists in making 
the muscles supple by a variety of gym- 
nastic movements, with the rifle as a club. 

The third week brings promotion to the 
use of gymnastic appliances, such as the 
vaulting horse, parallel and horizontal 
bars, poles, ladders and ropes ; and these 
exercises are also applied to real war by 
making the men climb walls, vault 
ditches, and work their way up difficult 
slopes—in all these exercises the in- 
structor setting the men an example, a 
good rule that is observed at West Point. 

The rifle is given to the recruit in the 
fourth week, and the manual commences 
and continues until, in March, the new 
men are considered fit for inspection, 
which is always an occasion for some 
festivity, when the captain of the com- 
pany presents the newly-trained men to 
the regimental commander in the pres- 
ence of the who has had them 
under his special care. Each man is put 
through his drill, the whole squad then 
march past, are drilled together, the com- 
mander makes a short, encouraging 
speech to them, and they are placed for- 
mally in the ranks of the company. 

By the time summer comes around they 
are taken on long tramps intothe country, 
are taught to choose their ground with 
judgment, to throw up earthworks, build 
a camp, skirmish, do outpost duty and 
reconnoitre. Every man is taught to 
swim, and gymnastics are not neglected. 

Much importance is attached to the 
verbal explanations which officers are 
expected to give their men in regard to 
that which they are learning in the field. 
When a boy I remember well seeing in 


officer 
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RECEIVING ORDERS AT THE MANOEUVRES. 
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the fields about Potsdam the troops incessantly drilling, and particularly the little 
groups of soldiers about their officer, who, with some rude tracingsin the sand, 
was illustrating a short lecture on field fortifications. 

Thus the education of the soldier goes on hour by hour, 
step by step, until the fall of the year comes around once 
more, and with it the field exercises on a large scale, which 
imitate real war in many respects, and inure the men to 
the work of forced marches, camping out in all weathers 
and overcoming real obstacles. 

The German Emperor, as actual Commander-in-Chief, 
takes active part in these mimic wars, sometimes com- 
ls a division of cavalry, sometimes a complete army 
corps. He is the first on the field, the stimulus to all exer- 
tion throughout the day, and the last to rest. He is never 
satisfied with what has been, realizing that new inventions 
in war are as much to be taken into account as any other 
force, and that to have the best army in Europe he must 
have also the most enterprising body of officers. At last 
year’s (1889) manoeuvres he ordered experiments with 
smokeless powder and portable steel forts, the latter by no 
means a welcome innovation to the average artillerist. 

SoLpIER PAy—The army is not, in Germany, a career 


of pecuniary profit. The rate of wages per month is, fora 
Sergeant-Major ee ee eee ee ll 
PON Go a RR Se OS = eae See 
SS 4 oe ep oer Gel ec iehee ee 4 00 
Private... 2 50 


The private is allowed usually about four cents a day for 
mess, in addition to one pound ten and two-thirds ounces 
of coarse bread. To this is added about three cents more, 
which is deducted from his monthly pay, and on this com- 
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bination, which is managed with scru- 
pulous economy, he manages to look 
well fed at least, and to do a good deal of 
hard work. The decorations which a 
German soldier earns mean cash to him 
also, for they carry with them usually 
monthly allowances ranging from sev- 
enty-five cents to two dollars and twenty- 
five cents, in addition to his regular pay. 

A great inducement offered to soldiers 
for good conduct is the prospect that, if 
they re-enlist and are thereafter discharged 
honorably the Government provides for 
them by holding open official positions 
worth from ten dollars a month in the 
case of a private to twenty-five dollars a 
month in the case of a sergeant-major. 
Non-commissioned officers who have had 
twelve years of activeservice, and behaved 
well, become entitled to employment as 
State officials. 

This is an arrangement most excellent 
for the discharged soldier, but of ques- 
tionable value to some branches of the 
public service. Perhaps the inefficiency 
of the German railway system, for in- 
stance, as compared with that of the 
United States and England, is partially 
traceable to this arrangement, by which 
railroad men are extemporized from ex- 
sergeants and corporals. 

As toclothing, the Kaiser treats his men 
right royally by giving them five suits a 


piece, two of which the soldier has with 
him, the other three being kept in the 
company stores for extraordinary occa- 
sions like a grand review, or Sunday in 
town. When the soldier marches to war 
he has on his back the very best of these 
five suits. About his neck he carries a 
tin tag for purposes of identification. In 
the skirt of his tunic is sewed a roll of 
antiseptic bandage and in his knapsack 
a hymn book. His load, including every- 
thing, represents 64 lbs. 4 oz., a figure 
that make me stagger as I write, for it is 
a weight greater than that of a canoe, 
that has carried me safely about the 
Caribeean Islands and the Baltic; in 
which I sleep and cook ; which sets sail 
on two masts and which I consider by no 
means a trifle, when it comes to lugging 
it about on shore. 

SPECIAL BRANCHES.—The American 
civil war first taught Europe the practical 
value of railways as facilitating military 
operations, and no nation has taken this 
lesson more seriously to itself than Ger- 
many, which now has special troops 
drilled for this work alone. In fact she 
has a railway running 30 miles out of 
Berlin, built and operated entirely by sol- 
diers. It has four stations ; crosses six- 
teen masonry bridges, three iron bridges 
and six culverts. The traffic manager is 
a field officer, who is assisted by three 
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lieutenants. The engine staffis com- 
posed of nine under officers as engine 
drivers and eighteen privates as stokers. 
The train staff comprises twenty-four 
under officers as conductors and forty- 
eight privates as brakemen. 

One company at a time is employed on 
this line, the captain acting as traffic in- 
spector ; the other officers as line inspec- 
tors and under officers as station masters. 

I might never have seen this railway 
but for a canoe cruise which brought me 
one fine afternoon under a railway culvert 
of which my map gave no satisfactory in- 
formation. To satisfy myself on this 
point I left my boat, climbed up a steep 
embankment, and to my surprise saw a 
soldier close to me, but with his back 
turned—whose attention by the way I 
took good care not to attract, for I had 
no mind to be stopped for a spy or dyna- 
miter at this place. So I slipped back to 
my canoe as quietly as possible and pad- 
dled noiselessly down the narrow stream 
until, at a safe distance from uniforms I 
was able to learn that I had just passed 
under the military railway leading from 
the Capital to an artillery testing ground 
called Kummersdorf—a terminus that 
completely excludes any idea that this 
road might earn dividends by passenger 
traffic. 

The drill of railway troops includes of 
course construction and demolition, and 


the Government does not stint them for 
the requisite material. Entire companies 
are also employed under their own officers 
in constructing and repairing lines for 
the State. In 1882, for instance, a de- 
tachment constructed the new line be- 
tween Hirschberg and Schmiedberg in 
Silesia, and they are frequently employed 
in repairing embankments and bridges 
damaged by floods or accidents. Every 
year a detachment goes to the military 
riding school at Hanover to give the 
officers there special instructions in the 
art of repairing and demolishing railways 
and telegraphs, and at the grand 
manceuvres they are called upon to give 
an illustration of what they can accom- 
plish in a short time in the way of en- 
training horses and men, or constructing 
short lines. 

The railway authorities in the German 
war department are constantly seeking 
the means of forwarding men and 
material with greater rapidity, for at pre- 
sent much remains to be done in this de- 
partment, and much might be learned 
from studying our methods. Infantry 
are allowed, officially, one hour to 
entertrain cavalry and _ field artil- 
lery, two; and columns, say _bag- 
gage and ammunition trains, three 
hours. ‘The normal speed of German 
military trains is only fifteen miles an 
hour, allowing from 100 to 110 axles to 
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IN THE TRENCHES. 
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the train. For war purposess it is ex- 
pected that one axle will represent a load 
equivalent to twelve officers, or sixeeen 
men, or three horses with one man, or 
one light carriage, or half a heavy car- 
riage. The two axled third class car- 
riages holds forty men; officers’ horses 
go six ; troops’ horses, eight to the car- 
On the official basis, one German mili- 
tary train will carry : 

Oneinfantry battalion, with regimental 
or brigade staff; or, one rifle battalion ; 
or, one squadron, with regimental or 
brigade staff ; or, one and one-half squad- 
rons; or, one field battery, with regi- 
mental or Abtheilung staff; five-sixths 
a horse tbattery; one and one-half 
pioneer companies, with a divisional 
bridge train. 


It will give some idea of the amount 
of railroading the Germans look for in 
the next war, if we put together the num- 
ber of railway trains required to trans- 
port one army corps alone—say 30,000 
men—of which there are now eighteen, 


and soon will be twenty. 

No. of 

Trains. 
2 


Headquarters and details 
2 divisional headquarters and field 
bakery are 
battalions of infantry, with brig- 
ade and regimental staffs 
2 cavalry regiments (eight squad- 
yous). . . 
12 batteries division: rT artillery 
3 batteries corps artillery 
Fighting Forces of Germany 
2 batteries corps horse artillery 
2divisional bridge trains, with 
three pioneer companies 
3 sanitary detachments. : 
4 infantry and six artillery ammu- 
nition columns . 
5 provision columns . 
I corps bridge trains . 
1 horse depot. . 
12 field hospitals . 
5 wazon park columns . 
4trains with supplies 
needs . ; 
Making a total of ninety- -seven ‘trains 
for only one-twentieth of the army ; or, 
for the whole army, 1,940 trains, which 
would reach from New York to , but 


25 


first 


for 


J : ‘ 
I leave this calculation for the experts in 


IN THE BATTERY 


such matters. 
Germany's pioneer and railway troops 
comprise in time of peace ; 
19 Battalions of pioneers (4 companies 
to battalion). 
1 Company of telegraphists. 
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Th de 

tachment is attached 
to the 
ment, and possesses 
all the establish 
ments required for 
making and filling 
balloons. A carrier 
pigeon establish- 
ment with fifty birds 
is attached to the de- 
tachment stationed 
at Berlin—other 
stations for carrier 
pigeons are at 
Cologne, Posen, 
Thorn, Wurzbiirg, 
Mayence, Wilhelm- 
shaven, Kiel, Danzig 
and Ténning, with 
two hundred pigeons 
tothe station. Metz 
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and Strasburg have 
each six hundred 
pigeons. 

Dogs are now also used to carry 
sages from the outposts to the 
body. 

Each army corps has in its divisional 
and corps bridge trains sufficient equip- 
ment to throw a bridge from six hundred 
and thirty-six to six hundred and sev- 
enty feet. As arule, half a day is reck- 
oned upon as the time required to throw 


mes- 
main 


* tee 


HORSE ARTILLERY 


TAKING A POSITION, 


a bridge with the bridge trains of an army 
corps. 

The outpost telegraph apparatus con- 
sists of two Morse instruments, a battery 
of ten Daniel’s elements and two drums, 
each with five hundred and fifty yards 
of cable. The diameter of the cable is 
.117 and its weight 16.64 for the length 
of five hundred and fifty yards—the 
weight in box 24.2 lbs. The Morse in- 
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OFFICERS IN FATIGUE AND COURT DRESS. 
struments each weigh 10.45 lbs., are au- 
tomatic, and adapted for continuous 
currents. 

One non-commissioned officer and two 
men suffice to work the outpost tele- 
graph. One man remains at the initial 
station with the battery and one of the 
instruments, while the other moves for- 
warrd, paying out one cable from a drum 
carried in his hands, with the other drum 
on a special knapsack. The non-commis- 
sioned officer accompanies the latter man 
and carries the second instrument. The 
two cables can be paid out and both sta- 
tions connected up in ten minutes, and 
fifteen to twenty minutes are required to 
rollupagain. Of these outpost telegraphs 
Germany possessed sixty sets in 1879. 

In the army are also used moveable 
electric search lights and illuminating 
apparatus composed of a Dolgoruki en- 
gine,a Hefner-Alteneck dynamo electric 
machine, and a Siemen’s reflector for 


use in seiegeor field warfare. This is 
all in addition to the fixed electric 
light apparatus or search light used in 
fortresses and coast batteries. 

GERMAN OFFICERS.—AIl European 
armies are beset by spies who are 
paid by the enemy to discover im- 
provements in methodsand war mater- 
ial. The German army can afford to be 
the least anxious on this subject, for ot 
all of the military secrets she possesses, 
the only one whose possession by the 
enemy can possibly effect the course of 
the next war is the composition and 
education of her large corps of officers, 
and this secret no nation has yet com- 
menced to grasp. From the stand- 
point of constitutional statesmanship, 
alarge army is notan unmixed bless- 
ing, but blessing or not, Germany de- 
mands that her army should be the be 
st of its kind solong as she remains a 
military government. 

The German Emperor as leader of his 
army appoints every officer in it, and 
exercises complete control over the sort 
of man that shall be deemed fit to wear 
his livery. His officers represent not 


merely the aristocracy of social life and 


landed property in the country, but 

also that of education. To enter the 

army, even after passing all legal 

examinations, the sub-lieutenant 

must be declared ‘‘worthy to be 
received amongst them’’ by a major- 
ity of the officers of his regiment—a Ger- 
man must be elected into a regiment as 
though into an exclusive social club, and 
this test has much to do with the present 
character of the men composing the of- 
ficers of the Emperor. 


German infantry quick step is .8 metres (31% 
inches), and the time 112 to the minute. 

Cavalry traverse ina minute ata walk 125 paces 
(of .8 metres or 31% inches each); at a trot 300, and 
at a gallop 500 paces. 

Infantry march four abreast. 

Cavalry “ three do. 

An infantry division with its first line baggage oc- 
cupies about five miles of road, and with its second 
line about seven and a half miles. Including its 
trains (one artillery and one infantry ammunition 
column, one provision column, one wagon park 
column and two field hospitals), it occupies twelve 
miles of road. An army corps with its columns and 
trains complete, 32 miles of road—let us say from 
City Hall to Sing Sing. 

Under favorable circumstances, a large mixed body 
of troops make a kilometer (%m.) in twelve minutes 
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In promotion, seniority alone is not re- 
garded, but merit as well, and the Em- 
peror orders promotion either upon the 
result of examinations, as with the artil- 
lery and engineers, or upon the reports of 
superior officers. The German officer en- 
joys at home a degree of social power in- 
credible to one who has not seen it, and 
everything is done by the Government to 
enhance his importance in the eyes of the 
people. Heis always seen in uniform, 
and this badge of power serves him as a 
passport in the streets of the city quite as 
much as in the salons of the fashionable. 
In other words, Germany has only one 
unmistakable sign of what she considers 
a gentleman—to wit, a man in military 
uniform. 
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The commandant of a military school 
looks into the qualifications of a proposed 
cadet from the social as well as mental 
standpoint, and if he is not satisfied with 
anything in regard to the candidate’s 
parentage or home surroundings he sim- 
ply rejects him. 

Unlike the West Pointer, the cadet of 
Germany pays for his education any- 
where from twenty dollars to three hun- 
dred dollars a year, according to cir- 
cumstances. The only cases in which 
cadets get free instruction are where their 
fathers have fallen in battle, or similar 
strong reasons can be urged. The prin- 
cipal military school for cadets is in the 
suburbs of Berlin, at Lichterfelde ; it ac- 
commodates 880, and is a splendid pile of 
brick buildings. There are eight 








others, which, with Lichterfelde, 
make a total accommodation of about 
2,500. Pupils are admitted between 
ten and fifteen years of age and 
given a liberal education. West 


Point, as far as I know, is the only 
school of its kind in the world where 
the Government pays young men to 
come and geta good education, an 
arrangement that may be popular 


with the parents of the young men 
benefited thereby, but is not in ac- 
cordance with sound principles of 
Government. Our lawyers, clergy- 
men, physicians and _ professional 
men generally do not ask the Gov- 
ernment to pay for their education— 
or, if they do, they deserve the con- 
tempt of the community in which 
they earn their bread. Why, then, 
should the professional soldier and 
sailor form an exception? The 
graduate of West Point steps in- 
mediately into a salary that enables 
him to live in comfort and marry— 
if he can find a wife who can he 
useful as well as ornamental. No 
other profession can promise such 
sure pay as this, or a position so 
secure for a lifetime. 

If it is urged that young men will 
not enter our army unless a premium 
of this nature is offered, I mustthink 
such a thought insulting to the in- 
telligence and patriotism of the aver- 
age American boy. ‘The English lad 
pays dearly for the privilege of 
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not free to Frenchmen, nor does even 
the German emperor find difficulty 
in recruiting his vast corps of officers in 
the present way. And we are to be told 
that Americans alone lack the patriotism 
and energy that drives a man to the pro- 
fession of arms ? 

If anything makes the army distasteful 
to our best officers, it is the introduction 
of politics there. The feeling that merit 
goes for less than influence at Washing- 
ton, and that no room is made for the 
display of zeal and ability—except by 
resigning. A very slight acquaintance 
with our army will furnish abundant il- 
lustrations of this state of things. Per- 
haps the most glaring instance just now, 
is furnished by a glance at the officers 
that have been sent to the different courts 
of Europe as military attachés. 

The so-called cadet schools of Germany 
are not the only avenues to the army. 
They are only one of many, and intended 
primarily to educate children with an 
early taste for military life. In fact, 


much dissatisfaction is heard in Parlia- 
ment in regard to them, on the ground 
that the minds of children are too early 
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divorced from peaceful pursuits, and 
taught that war is the principal object of 
the State. 

The real military studies commence 
with the so-called war schools, corre- 
sponding to West Point more closely 
than the cadet schools. To these schools 
admission is gained only after proper 
examination, and when they leave they 
must pass examinations before they can 
be commissioned as officers. There are 
nine of these institutions in Germany, 
averaging about one hundred candidates 
for shoulder straps in each. During his 
course at the war school, the German 
sub-officer messes with the older officers 
of the regiment he hopes to join, and 
here he makes the acquaintance of his 
future comrades. If these, however, do 
not like him, for any reasons, he is given 
the hint, and like a man of sense tries 
his chances somewhere else. This rarely 
happens, for it is always easy to find out 
beforehand if your presence in the regi- 
ment is likely to be agreeable to the 
officers of it, and act accordingly. 

In the engineer and artillery branches 
the course of study is more severe than 
in others. They must first serve one 
year and nine months with their regi- 
ments as supernumerary second lieuten- 
ants, after which they join the artillery 
and engineer school at Berlin, where artil- 
lerists are put through a nine and one- 
half months’ course; engineers twenty 
and one-half months, before they can get 
a full rank inthe army. Of course, they 
have already passed through the war- 
school course. 

The West Pointer, fresh from the parade 
ground and section room, is ordered to 
the Mexican frontier or the far northwest, 
and immediately put at the head of 
troops, each man under him knowing 
vastly more of frontier campaigning than 
is ever taught at West Point. It would 
spare our young officers many a mortifi- 
cation, and our brave soldiers many a 
hard time, if we copied a little of Teutonic 
common sense in the matter, and at- 
tached them as supernumeraries to an 
active command, so that they might learn 
something of campaigning before actually 
getting a full commission. 

The ten months’ course of the war 
school at Berlin comprises tactics, artil- 
lery, including the manufacture of ord- 
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nance, catriages and 
ammunition ; the the- 
ory of artillery and 
musketry;smallarms; 
field and permanent 
fortification and at- 
tack and defence of 
fortified positions; 
military topography ; 
army organization 
and administration, 
and military corres- 
pondence. 

The practical course 
comprises tactical ex- 
ercise on broken 
ground—a rare thing 
at West Point since 
Captain F. V. Green’s 
time—visits to the 
artillery ranges, to the 
technical establish- 
ments, to the engineer 
drill grounds and to 
fortresses; exercises 
in making up infan- 
try ammution; gun 
drills, riding, gymnastics, and musketry. 

Higher still than the war school is the 


Krieg’s Akademie (war academy), where 
officers take advanced courses for special 
appointments on the staff, as some of 
ours do at Willett’s Point and Fortress 
Monroe, and corresponding somewhat to 
the English staff college. German officers 
usually serve six years before attempting 


this course, although three years is 
enough to entitle them to the right of 
presenting themselves for examination. 
This course is so important, and fits for 
such a variety of delicate military mis- 
sions, that every care is taken to guard 
against any one’s passing who is not in 
all respects suitable. 

First of all, therefore, the regimental 
commander must back the application, 
and state whether, in his opinion, the 
candidate has : 

A thorough practical knowledge of his 

duties. 

Inclination and aptitude for study. 

Good health. 

Good moral character. 

Private means. 

The paternal character of German mili- 
tary government is apparent here, as 
lsewhere, in direct contrast to our own. 


A RESTIVE MOUNT. 


Three years is the usual course here, 
and includes : 

1. Reconnoissances near Berlin. 

2. Visits to gun foundries, powder mills, 
artillery workshops, the fortifications 
of Spandau, the fortress model-room 
at Berlin, and the experimental 
ranges. 

3. Practical surveying in the country. 

4. A staff journey of twenty-one days, in 
the course of which practical prob- 
lems likely to occur in war are solved. 

5. In recess, between the first and second 
years, infantry officers are attached 
to cavalry regiments ; cavalry, artil- 
lery, and engineer officers to infantry 
regiments ; cavalry officers to field 
artillery ; artillery and engineer offi- 
cers to cavalry regiments, for the 
purpose of familiarizing them with 
other branches than their own. 

On leaving this school, forty of the 
best are called to the Great General Staff, 
where they are put on trial for two or 
three years, until finally selected for the 
general staff—which in Prussia includes 
fifty-four officers, Bavaria having seven 
in hers. 

Other special training schools there 
are for medical officers and veterinary 
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portant that every would-be officer should 
give his chief satisfactory proofs that he 
has something to live on besides his pay 
—and that this something is a sound in- 
vestment as well. No officer can marry 
without permission, and permission is 
not granted to a subaltern unless he can 
show that his proposed wife has a private 
income equal to $625 a year; while a 
second-class captain’s wife must have 
about $375 ayear. Married officers more- 
over must subscribe to the widow's fund 
at such a rate as to secure to their widows 
from $150 to $375 a year, according to 
their rank. These paternal restraints 
may seem intolerable to our officers, as 
they would be equally to those of Eng- 
l land ; yet many a scandal at our army 
| posts would have been avoided had the 

newly-graduated bridegroom been forced 


ep tO submit to the wisdom of his elders in- 


surgeons ; for cavalry ; the military gym- 
nastic normal school at Berlin ; the mus- 
ketry school at Spandau; the gunnery 
school at Berlin. The non-commissioned 
officers have a special school at Potsdam, 
where pupils are sent from all over Ger- 
many to be taught uniformity of drill 
and instruction. 

The monthly pay in the German Army 
is not such as to raise a suspicion that 
officers enter the service in the hope of 
high pecuniary reward. 

A Field Marshal receives each 
OB rer ere 
The Commander of a Brigade or 

Regiment . Sere 
A Captain between. . . . $44 and 
A First Lieutenant almost. . 22 
And a Second Lieutenant. . . 18 

There is little in this tabulation to at- 
tract the cupidity of a leading mechanic 
amongst us, and two grades at least 
would discourage the ambition of most 
day laborers. Our own fledgling lieu- 
tenants start off with at least $100a 
month, and must wonder how even the 
most frugal of Germans can subsist on 
his scant pay. 

They answer is easy—they don’t, and 
as corallary to this, it is obviously im- 
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stead of enjoying the dangerous liberty 
of rushing into matrimony without re- 
gard for his own future or the feelings 
of the community in which his lot is in- 
timately cast. 

The German officer has a servant al- 
lowed him, which is not the case with 
us; he also travels at lower rates than 
the ordinary public, and can usually pur- 
chase theatre tickets at a large discount. 
He is not amenable to the ordinary civil 
tribunals of the country, but is tried by a 
special military court. 

Throughout the German Army are so- 
called Courts of Honor, which determine 
disputes between officers, and take cog- 
nizance particularly of such matters, 
which, while not strictly against a law, 
are unworthy a gentleman. Whether 
or not an officer may receive a challenge 
is determined by this tribunal, and its 
judgment may compel an officer to 
leave the army if he has been guilty 
of some breach of morality, or in any way 
acted dishonorably. 
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lgernon de Witt Caramel 

was a highly accom- 

plished young gentleman. 

He conversed fluently in ali 

the modern languages, and 

had mastered Greek, Latin, 

and Hebrew with the utmost 

ease. His voice was an ex- 

quisite, pure tenor, and his 

paintings far excelled those 

of any living artist. In ap- 

pearance he was a veritable 

Adonis. He was, moreover, 

a graceful dancer, a fearless 

swimmer, a daring eques- 

trian, a brilliant conversa- 

tionalist, and was acknowl- 

edged to be, by all odds, the 

best-dressed man in town. 

These various and attractive attrib- 

utes had placed him in avery promi- 

nent and enviable position, but he 

was yet to win another title, one that 

was to make him world famous; in 

fact, the greatest celebrity of his age. 

Who lives who has not heard of Al- 

gernon De Witt Caramel, the Cham- 
pion Short-Stop of America? 

With these few brief remarks, we commence our very authentic history. 

It was a glorious day in early June. The Polo grounds were thronged with an 
eager and clamorous crowd awaiting the great sporting event of the year, namely, 
the famous match between the wondrous ‘ Brobdignagians’’ of the great metropolis, 
and the renowned “ Bridegrooms”’ of the City of Churches. The grand stand was 
filled to suffocation with representatives of beauty and fashion, prominent among 
them being Miss Violet Veronica Van Sittart, our hero’s peerlessly beautiful fiancée. 

Each member of the rival teams received a lusty welcome as he stepped 
forth upon the turf, but when Caramel appeared the enthusiasm knew no bounds. 
Handkerchiefs waved, hats were thrown up madly, : : 
strong men wept and weak women fainted. Violet 
Veronica grew alternately lily-white and rosy-red 
while her gallant young lover cast an ardent glance 
of affection towards her, bowing again and again to 
the excited multitude. 

In all the vast crowd assembled there was but 
one heart that beat unresponsive to the rest. This 
particular heart was lodged somewhere in the 
neighborhood of the fifth rib appertaining to the 
anatomy of Mr. Rudolf Von Hostetter, and was, 
in fact, full and overflowing with rage, hatred, 
and malice. Rudolf detested Algernon cordially. 
He had, himself, been an aspirant for the hand 
of Violet Veronica, and had not been without some 
faint signs of encouragement until the advent 
of the Short-Stop; then he was dropped—gently 
and kindly, but most decidedly dropped. This 
was gall and wormwood to Mr. Rudolf Von Hos- 
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THE ENCHANTED BASE BALL. 


tetter of Brooklyn. He wasa tall, hand- 
some man, of a mephistophelian cast of 
countenance. Being both bold and bad, 
you can easily recognize him as the Heavy 
Villain of my story. As he listened to 
the wild shouts of welcome accorded 
his rival, a grim smile distended his 
saturnine features, as he hugged to his 
breast—what? Something that in ap- 
pearance was simplicity itself, being noth- 
ing more nor less than an ordinary base- 
ball. And yet——, let there be no decep- 
tion ; this same base-ball was enchanted ! 
_ Hehad paid five dollars for ittoa magician 
who lived in Green Street, and its mar- 
velous properties evoked the Satanic de- 
light which beamed in his handsome, 
wicked face. 

‘‘Aye,’’ muttered he, between his 
clenched teeth, ‘applaud your spoiled 
darling, ye fools! And you, false Violet 
Veronica, smile on your pretty boy. 
Little reck ye how soon Caramel and 
Brobgnag will be forgotten, and the glad 
cry will be ‘‘Hostetter and the Bride- 
grooms !”’ 

It is not my intention to inflict on you 
a full and particular account of this most 
celebrated game, for, as you know, every 
news paper in the country has done so 
already far more clearly and scientifically 
than I could ever hope to ; and yet, in the 
interest of my story, I must remind you 


of certain events that occurred towards 
the close of the match. When the last 
half of the ninth innings was called, the 
score stood as follows: 
Brobdignagians—2 
Bridegrooms I 

It was now the turn of the Bridegrooms 
to take the bat in a bold endeavor to win, 
or at least, totie the game. Before com- 
mencing work, the players, as is their 
boyish fashion, tossed the ball idly from 
one to the other, and suddenly it rolled, 
as if impelled by some power unseen, to 
Hostetter’s feet, who deftly exchanged it, 
unobserved, for the one he had purchased 
from the weird sorcerer. ‘And now 
the game indeed is ours!’’ muttered he; 
and threw the ball lightly to the Pitcher, 
the famous Timotheus of the « Brobs.’’ 

The first to take the bat was that prime 
favorite among the ‘‘ Grooms,’’ the hand- 
some O’Duffer, He wentto his place with 
a firm step and a proud heart, determined 
to door die ; however, nimble Timotheus 
soon settled his fond hopes with a mighty 
fling that sent the ‘little joker’’ flying 
true over the home plate. Alas for 
O’ Duffer ! it was ‘-one, two, three, and 
out.’’ Next from the Bridegroom ranks 
came sturdy little Macarty. with a cast- 
iron smile that boded no good to his op- 
ponent. He, however, was speedily ‘re- 
tired’’ by the Umpire on account of inter- 
fering with the catcher. Poor Mac “ re- 
tired in soft confusion,’’ like the heroine 
of a dime novel, Duck Owing, the 
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‘““PLUCKY YOUNG TIMOTHEUS.” 

with two men out, and noruns added to 
the score, he could almost see that shy 
bird, Victory, perching upon the banner 
of the «‘ Brobs.’’ Now, at last, came 
Hostetter’s opportunity, who had wit- 
nessed, with fine unconcern, the discom- 
fiture of his associates. Bat in hand the 
champion of the Lilliputians stepped to 
the home plate, and received a warm 
recognition from both friends and foes, 
for he certainly was aa very handsome 
fellow, as well as a famous bat’s- 
man, and all the hopes of his party lay 
in the strength of his stalwart arms and in 
the forlorn chance of ahome-run. Plucky 
young Timotheus never exerted himself 
more than at this moment; he threw the 
ball viciously at Hostetter, who received 
it carelessly, and missed. 

«One strike !’’ cried the Umpire. 

(Tim had delivered one of his famous 
‘‘in-curves.’’) Again Timotheus sent the 
little globe ) Fs. on its way, but this 
time surely his hand had lost its cunning, 
for «One ball!’’ cried the Umpire. 
Another attempt, and still another, both 
in vain, among groans from the ‘«‘ Brobs,”’ 
and cheers from the ‘«‘Grooms.”’ ‘Two 
balls !”? « Three balls !”’ in quick succes- 
sion shouted the Umpire, but there was 
no response, for the crowd had actually 
become hushed in a fearful tension of in- 
terest and excitement. 

Timotheus, goaded to desperation, 
made a magnificent effort, and the happy 
result was that ‘Two strikes!’’ was 
called, but unfortunately was followed by 
four balls!’? The eventful moment had 
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arrived : expectation was on tiptoe; the 
people were benumbed—breathless : Vio- 
let Veronica gasped out a little prayer for 
her Algernon and his party. And then 
Timotheus, for the last time, lifted the 
Enchanted Ball, and with one mighty 
effort sent it flying, to be received broadly 
on Hostetter’s bat, and thence whirled, on 
the rebound, in the direction of Left 
Field. 

Here our gallant, ever-watchful Short- 
Stop, rushed forward to intercept it, 
but the magic toy simply grazed his 
fingers in its flight. At the moment of 
contact an electric current seemed to pass 
through his frame. He turned swiftly 
and darted after the flying ball. In his 
ears rang a myriad voices crying, ‘“‘Run 
Hostetter, run !”’ « A three-bagger ! ’’— 
«« Bridegrooms for ever!’’ but still, im- 
pelled by supernatural force, on rolled 
the magic base-ball, hotly pursued by 
Caramel, who fairly gnashed his teeth 
with rage and chagrin, when he saw it 
reach the high white-washed fence which 
encloses the Polo Grounds, and clear it 
with aleap and now occurred something 
wonderful. Caramel,—seeing the course 
the ball had taken, gave himself and the 
game up for lost, but to his intense as- 
tonishment he found himself entirely in- 
dependent of his own volition, bounding 
after, and actually on the other side of 
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“STURDY LITTLE MACARTY. 
the fence! On sped the ball, and on sped 
‘Algernon ; John Gilpin was nowhere in 
the record. Fancy the dismay of the 


good folks on the Boulevard as they wit- 


nessed the astonishing spectacle! horses 
ran away, women screamed, bicycles 
dashed into baby-carriages, and their 
riders into the arms of pretty nurse-maids. 
The only other person who profited by 
the excitement was an itinerant photo- 
grapher, who made an _ instantaneous 
sketch of Caramel clearing a horse-car, 
and realized quite a handsome profit by 
the sale thereof. Nothing could check 
the velocity of the ball, nor the flight of 
the Short-Stop. When such trifling im- 
pediments as carriages, 

wagons, or equestrians 

blocked the way, both pur- 

suer and pursued vaulted 

lightly into the air, and in a’ 

moment the obstruction was 

left a mile behind. Now 


waters of the bay were dancing before his 
distendedeyes. ‘‘ Does the infernal thing 
propose to drown me ?’’ he screamed in an- 
guish, but marvelous to relate! in another 
moment theenchanted ball was skimming 
the white crest of the waves in an 
easterly direction. As soon as our 
bewildered hero found that the Atlantic 
was but as a soft, cool, silken carpet be- 
neath his feet he began to gain heart,—in 
fact, he presently experienced a delight- 
ful feeling of exhileration, and no longer 
felt the slightest anxiety in regard to the 
position in which he found himself. 

They were now proceeding at almost 
lightning speed, when a tiny black speck 
on the horizon, with a trail of smoke 
behind it, betokened a mighty ocean 
steamer, and in less than five seconds 
Caramel had overtaken her. It proved 
to be one of the flyers of the White Star 
line. The kindly and popular doctor was 
indulging in a matutinal cocktail with 
his friend, Mr. S. of New York; both 
were gazing dreamily over the broad 
bosom of the ocean, when, swift in his 
flight as a falling star, our hero darted 
by. The doctor turned pale, and gazed 
with a hollow eye upon his friend, who 
was trembling visibly. The same idea 
had occurred simultaneously to both 
these boon companions. 

«‘Sidonius!’’ cried Dr. K., in sepul- 
chral tones ; ‘‘this settles it! I'll swear 
off!’ ‘And I am with you, my boy” 
echoed his friend, although tears were in 
his manly voice. 

And ever faster and faster flew the ball, 
and ever faster and faster flew the Short- 
Stop. And now the sun was dipping his 
rosy head beneath the vast Atlantic. 





they were tearing on 





through Central Park 
at the rate of eighty 
miles an hour. Faster and 
faster! another moment found 
them whirling down- Fifth 
Avenue in the direction of 
the Battery, On and on, and 
now, oh horror! the blue 
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“NOTHING WOULD CHECK THE FLIGHT OF THE 
SHORT-STOP.”” 


Caramel’s heart swelled proudly as he 
realized that he had beaten the record. 
He had crossed the ocean in less than 
two hours ! 

Before him stretched a long line of gray 
cliffs, with a narrow belt of yellow sand 
beneath, and presently he found himself 


bounding over the sand-hills across long 
stretches of barren waste land. Soon the 
twinkling lights of a lonely village were 
seen, for evening was drawing in. The 
magic base-ball spun through the one 
long, straggling street, with Algernon 
behind it, and the terrified peasants 
dropped on their knees and crossed them- 
selves as the strange apparition passed 
them by. Out again into the open coun- 
try, and across a pretty river flowing 
peacefully between its softly wooded 
banks. More villages, rivers, meadows, 
hills, and now they approached a noble 
forest. Over the vast pine-tree tops 
whirled the ball, while the moon broke 
forth in solemn splendor, and our hero 
gazed in rapt wonder on the glorious 
scene beneath. A sea! a shimmering 
sea of waving branches bathed in the sil- 
ver beams of the argent Queen of Night ! 
They have reached the limits of the 
mighty forest at last, and a broad, white 
road lies before them. It is on an upward 
incline, and appears to have been hewn 
out of the solid rock. Nothing daunted, 
on and up they go, until a massive, mag- 
nificent building rises before them—a 
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medizeval castle perched upon the crest 
of a gigantic cliff, frowning down upon a 
mighty river. Evidently some festival 
is being held within its ancient walls, for 
from every casement pours forth light 
and music—the sounds of revelry and 
rippling laughter. 

One final, energetic spin, and the 
magic base-ball dashes itself against the 
brazen portals of the castle, which re- 
spond with a mighty clang. Then, spent, 
exhausted, it rebounds, and like a sub- 
missive hound, halts at our hero’s feet! 


PART II, 


You may suppose that Mr. Caramel 
was utterly exhausted after his marvel- 
ous trip across the Atlantic. Nota bit 
of it! He never felt better or brighter in 
his life, nor did his manly beauty ever 
shine forth with greater lustre than when, 
after placing the enchanted base-ball 
very carefully in his hip pocket, he 
awaited a response to its summons. 

Slowly and silently the massive portals 
swung open, discovering within a most 
wondrous picture. Imagine a vast hall 
thronged with gallant knights and lovely 
ladies, some exchanging courtly badin- 
age, others treading a sprightly measure, 
to the soft lilting of lute, mandolin and 
viol. Graceful young pages were in at- 
tendance, proffering refreshments in the 
shape of the rarest fruits, the most exquis- 
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HORSES RAN AWAY AND WOMEN SCREAMED. 


ite wines, while the gentle moon gazed 
mildly in between the golden arches of 
the hall, and richest perfumes filled the 
intoxicating air, mingled with the dewy 
breath of a thousand roses, and the soft 
warble of crystal fountains from the gar- 
den without. 

‘This must surely be some court mas- 
querade,”’ thought our hero. <‘ These 
costumes apparently are those of the 
fifteenth century.’’ The dance was now 
at an end, and he perceived on his right 
a raised dais, where beneath a gorgeous 
canopy was seated a venerable gentleman 
of fatherly and benign aspect. His figure 
was portly rather than majestic ; his eyes 
were blue, and twinkling with good 
humor ; his gray locks fell in old-fash- 
ioned ringlets on his shoulders. By his 
side, gracefully seated on a low couch, 
reclined the loveliest creature in the 
world. 

She was apparently about eighteen 
years of age. Her figure was tall and 
elegant, and her glorious golden tresses 


fell in two heavy braids almost to her 
feet. Her flowing robe was of nile-green 
brocade, richly embroidered with silver. 
She wore long angel sleeves, and her 
swanlike throat was encircled with many 
rows of priceless pearls and diamonds. 
To his infinite surprise, however, Caramel 
discovered that this divine creature wore 
spectacles, or rather goggles, over her 
wonderful blue eyes. Certainly these 
goggles were framed in golden filigree so 
fine and delicate that they were almost 
imperceptible, but they were there never- 
theless, to mar, to some extent, her other- 
wise untivaled loveliness. On looking 
around Caramel was surprised to see 
that the old lord (evidently her father) 
also wore golden goggles, and so, indeed, 
did every person present, lords, ladies 
and all, down to the little foot pages 
themselves. Our hero now advanced 
with simple, manly grace, and bowed 
before his venerable host, who gazed at 
him with surprise, but no displeasure, 
‘‘Who art thou, and what seekest 
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THE BALL WAS SKIMMING THE CREST OF THE WAVES. 


thou ?’’ demanded the old gentleman. 

‘‘T am an American,’ returned Alger- 
non. ‘*My name is Caramel, and I am 
the champion Short-Stop of the world.’’ 

A scene of excitement ensued. All 
present pushed forward to obtain a nearer 
view of the distinguished player, while 
the old nobleman tottered down the 


steps of the throne and warmly grasped 
Algernon’s hands in his. 

‘« Welcome, thrice welcome !”’ cried he. 
‘“We had deemed thee but some poor 
monarch, some petty, puny princeling ; 
age must be our excuse, and the infirmi- 


ties of age. Rise, Aldegonda, and make 
thy obeisance to the greatest man of the 
day!’’ The beautiful young lady rose 
dutifully, and then dropped a most 
graceful courtesy, at the same time turn- 
ing her lustrous orbs,—(goggles and all) 
upon our hero, who, thereupon, straight- 
way fell head over heels in love with the 
fair princess; home, country, Violet 
Veronica, all ! all, alas, were forgotten. 
Nothing could exceed the cordiality of 
the old Prince Otto Von Blitzenburg. I 
shall not weary you with a description of 
the doings of the next three months. Féte 
followed féte in dazzling succession ; 
hunting parties, sailing on the river by 
moonlight; concerts, banquets, balls ; 
until Caramel began to think the coffers 
of Prince Otto must be inexhaustible. 
Very shortly after their first introduc- 
tion Algernon and Aldegonda had be- 
come engaged, with the entire approval of 


the lady’s father, who appeared to think 
his ‘one fairdaughter’’ extremely for- 
tunate in securing so eligible a parti as 
our handsome Short-Stop, although, he 
often remarked to Caramel, ‘‘ Kings and 
Emperors had sighed for her in vain.’ 

Caramel would now have been perfectly 
happy but that no amount of entreaty 
could induce Aldegonda to remove her 
golden goggles, while she was equally 
determined to obtain possession of the 
magic base-ball. The lovely princess 
pouted ; scolded; coaxed; wept. The 
last manceuvre settled it, for Algernon 
promised her that he would present her 
with his treasure as soon as they were 
pronounced man and wife. Aldegonda 
immediately dried her tears, and led him 
in triumph to the old prince, her father, 
who embraced them both with effusion, 
informing them that the nuptials should 
take place at midnight on the fol- 
lowing evening. That night, after bid- 
ding a fond farewell to his beautiful be- 
trothed, Caramel sought his own apart- 
ments. As he approached them he be- 
held streams of dazzling light pouring 
through the half-opened door of his sit- 
ting-room, and upon entering, beheld a 
sight that made him reel with astonish- 
ment. 

The casement was, as he had left it, 
flung wide open ; and perched upon the 
sill, bathed in the full glory of the har- 
vest moon, was the slight form of a beau- 
tiful girl, in the very dawn of woman- 
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hood. Her golden tresses, light as this- 

tledown, floated around her; a bright star 

glistened on her forehead, while her wings, tinted 

with rainbow hues, waved lightly 

toand fro, as you may have seen the 

idle sails of a fair bark at anchor, 

git’, or the pinions of a weary butterfly 

Pie iit Ue resting awhile in the warm, red 

bosom of a rose. ‘Do not fear me, 

Algernon!”’ cried the elf, in sweet, bell-like tones. ‘I am here to 

save you from the evil spells of avile band of enchanters, who 

plan your eternal destruction. Knowthat I am the fairy Iolanthe, 
I loved your mother well ; indeed, you are my godson, boy !”’ 

Caramel sank upon one knee and kissed the dainty little hand 
extended to him. 

‘Did it ever occur to you,’’ pursued the winsome fairy, 
“that your unrivaled beauty and manifold accomplishments 
prove you to be something more than mortal? ”’ 

The handsome Algernon acknowledged that he had fre- 
quently been impressed with such an idea. 

‘‘Your impressions were well founded,’”’ nodded the fairy; 
‘but don’t forget that you owe everything to me, your 
godmother. It was I who, in the guise of a magician, sold the 
enchanted base-ball to Hostetter. That traitor imagined it would 
compass yourruin; well, we will hoist him with his own petard!’’ 
and Iolanthe laughed merrily. 

«Only tell me,’’ pleaded Algernon, «: that Aldegonda is not 
one of this vile crew?”’ 

‘« Aldegonda ! the very worst of all. Stay, let me prove it. 
While in her present form, she is, to acertain extent, subservient 
to mortal conditions. Among others, she is a victim to som- 
nambulism, and while taking her nocturnal rambles is apt to 
appear without her golden goggles. Intercept her and gaze into 
her eyes. Through the left you can look into her heart; through the right into 
her soul.” 

‘‘ Both pure as Heaven itself, I swear! ’’ said Algernon. 

‘Judge for yourself. One more word and I’m off,’’ returned Iolanthe. 
fore repeating the form to-morrow 
night that will bind you forever to Al- 
degonda, fling the magic base-ball into 
Prince Otto's face, and you will see 
what you will see! Algernon, my dear 
boy, will you obey me?”’ 

There was no resisting the sweet, 
pleading voice, that yet had in it the 
unmistakable accent of command. 

Then Aldegonda appeared, clad in a 
simple white robe —; her blue eyes dis- 
tended, and without her goggles ! Follow- 
ing his godmother’s advice Caramel 
gazed into those staring orbs. In the 
left he beheld distinctly the form 
of a crouching tiger, rending a 
lamb asunder with its cruel fangs; 
in the right, the image of a foul At > ae ; epee 
fiend with talons outstretched to grasp ~ «rue wacic BASE-BALL SPUN THROUGH ONE 
him. Sick at heart, Algernon stole 
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“RISE AND MAKE THY OBEISANCE TO THE GREATEST MAN OF THE DAY.” 


softly away, and strange to say from the 
moment he had gazed into Aldegonda’s 
unveiled eyes, all the past came back to 
him, and once more the sweet maidenly 
image of Violet Veronica resumed its 
rightful placein the affections of her lover. 

According to the imperial will and 
directions of Prince Otto Von Blitzen- 
burg, the wedding was to take place at 
midnight in the great hall of the castle. 
Long ere that hour it was flooded with 
the same brilliant assemblage that had 
graced it on his arrival. 

At length, «‘’Tis time!’’ cried Prince 
Otto. ‘Letthe ceremony proceed !”’ At 
this moment from the great bell of the 
castle was heard the first stroke of mid- 
night ; as if impatient to fulfill its mis- 
sion the magic base-ball turned in 
Caramel’s pocket, giving him a forcible 
nudge. Before the third stroke had 
sounded Algernon drew it forth, and tak- 
ing deliberate aim at the goggles, dashed 
it full in Prince Otto’s face ! 

The glass was shattered immediately 
ind at the same instant a terrific 
peal of thunder was heard; fierce flashes of 
lightning surrounded them; sulphureous 


flames lapped the castle walls, which 
fell with a crash, and sank through the 
earth ! 

Algernon De Witt Caramel found 
himself standing on the bare bleak 
summit of a lofty mountain. He im- 
mediately recognized that he was 
on the haunted Brocken, with the 
Black Forest extending around him 
in every direction. All the fine lords 
and ladies had been transformed into 
wizards and witches: the musicians 
were wailing ghosts! the beautiful brides- 
maids were fleshless skeletons, and the 
pretty little pages were uncanny imps and 
gibbering monkeys. As Aldegonda 
stretched out her withered arms towards 
him, he felt a sharp rap. 

He recognized the signal, and when 
the ball set off in a westerly direction, 
off, too, flew Caramel, like a second 
Tam o’ Shanter, with the whole hideous 
crew at his heels, shrieking and howling 
as they whirled through the murky air. 
However, although they made excellent 
time (especially those who were mounted 
on fiery, untamed, broomsticks), they 
were distanced from the start by our hero. 
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Soon uprose Sol, rosy and 
smiling, and up rose Caramel's 
brave young heart, for he knew 
he was leaving doubt, mysti- 
cism, and diablerie behind him. 
As if it guessed that it was 
homeward bound, the enchanted 
ball flew on a hundred times 
faster than before, and soona 
long blue line is seen that tells 
them America lies before them ! 
A moment after they are spin- 
ning up the beautiful bay. On and 
on, along the avenue, the park, the boule- 
vard, and nowthe magic ball cleared the 
high fence of the Polo Grounds with 
Caramel close behind it, then, with a 
sudden turn, leaps and nestles in his 
ready hand. He seizes 7/, and the situ- 
ation—at a glance. All his marvelous 
adventures have taken place during the 
lapse of one minute. 

Hostetter is rushing at lightning speed 
from base to base! First and second have 
been passed. ‘A tie! Home, home!’ 
they cry. ‘Never!’ mutters Caramel, 
as he beholds the hateful Hostetter 
passing the third base on the home 
stretch. And then from far left field he 
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sends the magic 

ball swifter than jf 

thought into the 

ready hands of gal- 

lant Duck Owing. Amid the clamor of the 

multitude rings the’ clarion voice of 

the Umpire, ‘OUT!’ The great game is 

won. Hostetter and the Bridegrooms are 

vanquished, and Caramel and the Brob- 

dignagians are champions of the world ! 
There is little more to add. Three weeks 

after the events recorded above our hero 

was united to his charming Violet Ver- 

onica. As Caramel’s professional earn- 


ings represent a yearly income of several 
millions, the young couple are doing 
very nicely indeed. 
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THE APPENDICULA VERMIFORMIS. 


By ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY. 


AY HEN a boy his comrades 
called him Lucy. His real 
name was Lumous Almorin Cox. 
He had a round, bullet-shaped 
head, thin flaxen hair, small eyes 
of a dull blue, unadorned with 
lashes, a fair complexion, and the 
figure of a Spanish water-jar. 
His nickname, therefore, indicated 
no physical graces, but certain 
feminine qualities which were 
betrayed in a timid, reticent bear- 
ing; and a disinclination to join in 
boyish sports. At thirty he was 
much the same—shy, silent, and 
solitary. His vocabulary was 
astonishingly small and mono- 
syllabic, and when _ suddenly 
accosted he stammered a little. 

For ten years he had been a 
clerk in the officeof Steese & Sons. 
No one knew whence he came or 
where he lived. He was always 
at his desk when his fellow clerks 
arrived. At noon he took from 
its peg the hat whose narrow brim 
rendered his round face so ridicu- 
lous, and retired to the basement, 
eating his lunch on an empty box 
which stood just outside the en- 
gine-room. This box was known 
as Cox's dinner table. The janitor 
never thought of removing it, 
and even came to words with the oiler, 
a new arrival, who on one occasion threw 
his waste into it. In the office, it is 
true, they sometimes laughed at him 
and joked at his expense; but they no 
longer teased him as his playmates had 
done when he was a boy. Now that he 
had become a man, it was impossible 
to do so without a sense of shame. 
It was like annoying a woman. 

At five o’clock he wiped his pen care- 
fully, closed his books, took his hat in 
his hand, and said, «Good night, 
friends.’’” He had spoken these words 
some three hundred times a year for ten 
years, yet they cost him a visible effort. 
He waited till his hand was on the knob 
of the door before uttering them, and dis- 
appeared so quickly that no one had ever 
been able to reply tothem. If you have 


MUNCHING HIS LAST CRUST OF BREAD, COX TURNED OVER 


THE LEAVES. 


seen a young girl who, firing a gun for 
the first time, presses the trigger ner- 
vously, closing her eyes to all conse- 
quences, you will have an idea of the 
way in which this salutation was deliv- 
ered. 

On one occasion, through curiosity, the 
bookkeeper followed him. It was a 
shameful action, and he knew it; for in 
relating the next day his discovery he felt 
bound to say, ‘‘ Just for fun, you know— 
I had nothing to do—indeed a mere acci- 
dent.’”” It wasa winter night. The air 
was full of snowflakes which glittered in 
the glare of the lights, as the wind eddies 
hurried them to the slime of the pave- 
ment, where they were instantly obliter- 
ated. Cox had no overcoat, and his 
office-jacket, buttoned closely about his 
fat figure, was drawn in tight folds above 
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the hips in a comical manner. He hurried 
along the crowded sidewalk with a short, 
quick step, glancing now and then at 
some brilliantly illuminated window, and 
finally disappeared in one of those dingy 
brick houses whose shutters are deco- 
rated with thesign, 7ad/e board and lodg- 
ings. His watcher, stepping into a neigh- 
boring archway, waited patiently. After 
some time the door opened and Cox re- 
appeared. He had changed his jacket for 
a long coat of black broadcloth, much 
worn and shiny, but scrupulously clean. 
Where was he going? On some gallant 
adventure ?—to some rendezvous? With 
the same quick step he turned into a side 
street and entered a dimly lighted base- 
ment. Through the low, steaming win- 
dow could be-seen a few tables on a 
sanded floor, a counter on which were 
ranged some unsavory-looking dishes, 
and behind which.a man in his shirt- 
sleeves was frying tripe over a smoky 
brazier. Perceiving his customer, the 


man nodded, and placed before him a 
glass of milk and a saucer of oatmeal. 
The clerk poured the milk, which was 
very blue, into the saucer, and began to 


eat hurriedly. This performance was 
purely mechanical. The body requires 
so much food at regular intervals. «« Well, 
then, take it!’ he seemed to say. From 
time to time he glanced at his silver 
watch. Evidently this repast was but the 
prelude to something of more importance, 
something of which he was thinking, his 
small eyes twinkling with anticipation, 
and a faint smile hovering about the cor- 
ners of his mouth. Having finished, he 
drew a five cent piece from his pocket, 
paid his modest bill, and went out. 

The streets were filled with cabs and 
the sidewalks thronged with people. It 
was the hour ofthe pleasure-seekers. 
Emerging from the deserted by-way he 
joined this throng and passed with it un- 
der the illuminated arch of the Tremont 
Theater, taking his placein the file already 
formed before the ticket office. When 
his turn came, to the astonishment of 
the book-keeper, this man who ate his 
lunch on a box in the cellar and dined on 
asaucer of oatmeal, drew a dollar bill 
from his frayed wallet and, receiving his 
check, passed through the gate with the 
nonchalance of an old theater goer. Why 
not? Five cents for the pleasures of the 
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stomach, a hundred for those of the 
mind- Admirable division. 

The house was crowded. Wyndham 
was playing Zhe Private Secretary. Be 
it said here, however, that it mattered 
little to our hero who or what occupied 
the stage. As may be supposed he was 
no art critic. Comedy or tragedy were 
equally acceptabletohim. The essential 
thing was that there on that stage was 
enacted all that life from which cir- 
cumstance exiled him, and to which, even 
in its humble forms, timidity would for 
ever keep him astranger. And here,under 
his eyes, almost within his touch, life de- 
filed before him. Kings, nobles, soldiers, 
heros, villains, charming women, spoke 
to him. Innocence, crime, passion, temp- 
tation, love, everything which in his own 
pale existence seemed but shadows, were 
here realities. In the chair which he oc- 
cupied he truly lived; all else, the street, 
the office, his shabby room, was a dream. 
His neighbor, chatting in a low voice 
with her escort in full dress, little 
thought what tightenings of the heart, 
what convulsive little gasps, repressed 
with difficulty, were going on beside her. 
That quick cough was only a device to 
bring forth a large red handkerchief, 
which had secretly conveyed away—O ! 
how many tears ! 

When he went out again into the street 
he carried with him all this glorious life. 
Hurrying homeward, falling asleep in 
his narrow bed, copying letters at his 
desk, all these people talked to him. The 
pretty soubrette made love to him, the 
heroine in peril threw herself on his 
breast, the villain made him dark pro- 
posals ; and these scarcely audible sounds 
and sudden gestures which escaped him 
at his desk, to the great surprise of his 
fellow clerks, were the replies, tender, as- 
suring, defiant, as the case might be, 
which he made to these overtures. 

On this evening he was particularly 
happy. At every amusing situation his 
shoulders shook with suppressed laugh- 
ter. How could these people make such 
mistakes ? He would have done very 
differently. Between the acts he read 
laboriously the advertisements of the 
programme, or listened to the conversa- 
tion about him. In this innocently sur- 
reptitious way much of interest mingled 
with the monotonous strain of his exist- 
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ence. At his left two gentlemen were 
conversing. 

«Anatomically anything is possible 
nowadays to the surgeon, provided only 
the proper antiseptic measures are taken. 
The air, the hands, the instruments, 
everything may be sterilized. This well 
done, a good operator has little to fear. 
The rest is like digging in the streets. 
There are pipes of all sorts, gas, water, 
steam, drainage, to be avoided. The 
operator who is sure of his anatomy 
knows how to dothis. We have a fellow 
now, Jones, in the surgical ward, who 
would be a wonder to the profession of 
twenty-five years ago. A man was brought 
in the other day, pale, emaciated,—he had 
two weeks to live. He had swallowed 
his teeth. They were lodged in the 
cesophagus about two inches above the 
diaphragm, and every effort to dislodge 
them had failed. Jones thought it all 
over. 

«““«Took here,’’? he said to him; 
‘«« anatomically there is noreason why I 
should not open your stomach, put in my 
hand, and take those teeth out. Such 
a thing has never been done, but, I re- 


peat, anatomically there is no obstacle. 
In a fortnight you will be a dead man 


anyway.’ Well, the fellow jumped at the 
idea, and to-day Isaw him walking in the 
yard. He will be discharged shortly.” 

‘‘Marvelous,’’ said his com- 
panion. 

«Yes, it is marvelous. Anti- 
septics have done for the operator 
what anaesthetics have done for 
the patient. Take abdominal 
surgery for example. The old 
operators did not dare to attack 
this cavity. Now, if we can 
but insure asepsis, experience 
justifies daring. There was a case 
last month—of sarcoma—a tumor “S 
you know. Jones removed a 
metre of the smaller intestine. 

This is of no use,’ he said ; so 
he cut it off, and joined the ends.”’ 

‘‘ And the patient recovered ?’’ 

‘‘ Perfectly—a woman. By the 
sixth day the ends were united, 

nd on the twenty-eighth she 

vas discharged. You know the 
appendicula vermiformis? ”’ 

‘No.”’ 

‘“ Itisa little blind sac below the 
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cecum. Its function is not known. A 
grape or apple seed, or even a husk of oat- 
meal, lodging there, produces serious, 
often fatal consequences. Ayoungman—’’ 

The bell had rung and the rising 
curtain checked the conversation. 

The little clerk had devoured every 
word. Yes, indeed, it was marvelous ! 
Think of it! to cut open one’s stomach! 
to remove a metre’s length of the intes- 
tine! And that little sac, the appendicula 
vermiformis, how funny it was! He re- 
membered that his mother had obliged 
him to remove the seeds of grapes, and 
had forbidden him to eat those of apples. 
Did she know then of this appendicula 
vermiformis ? But the denouement of the 
comedy was at hand, and he became ab- 
sorbed once more in the actors. 

That night, however, while undressing, 
the conversation he had overheard re- 
curred to him. He regarded himself 
curiously as he buttoned his night dress. 
So he too had this appendicula vermifor- 
mis. It was perhaps the length of these 
strange words which fascinated him. 
Lying alone in the darkness, it suddenly 
occurred to him that he would like to see 
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this singular object. But how? Doubt- 
less it would be represented in the plates 
of some scientific work, a treatise on 
anatomy for example. And amid the roar 
of the wheels which rose from the pave- 
ment to his attic room might have been 
heard these words uttered in a thin high 
voice with great determination. ‘‘ Capital 
idea! We shall see it!” 

It was remarked on the following day 
that the little clerk, instead of descending 
as usual into the basement to eat his 
lunch, went out into the street. In an 
alley near by was a bookstand where he 
hoped to obtain what he desired. He 
managed to eat a mouthful as he went, 
and to make way with his hard-boiled 
egg while examining the books on the 
shelves. The custodian of these dilapi- 
dated volumes, quick to discern the 
serious purchaser, accosted him. Washe 
looking for anything in particular? 

‘‘ Theappendicula vermiformis,’’ stam- 
mered the clerk. ‘‘That is to say, have 
you perchance an anatomy ?”’ 

«« A superb one, a first edition. A little 
worn perhaps, but that is nothing. The 
contents are intact. What is a binding 
after all ?”’ 


Munching his last crust of bread, Cox 


turned over the leaves eagerly. ‘Car- 
penter’s HumanPhysiology—The Human 
Functions—Food and its Destination— 
The Digestive Processes’’"—ah! «‘A View 
of the Organs of Digestion ’’—Every part 
numbered to correspond with the descrip- 
tion—‘‘ No. 40, the caecum ; No. 42, the ap- 
pendicula vermiformis.’’ There it was, 
exactly as it had been described, a little 
blind sac below the cecum. And 
what a place for a seed to lodge in. 

‘It is yours for one dollar.”’ 

“IT will see about it.’’ 

‘« Seventy-five cents then,’’ said the 
dealer as his customer moved away. 

All the afternoon, copying so many 
figures, it was not strange that these two 
haunted him, .75. Every invoice, every 
bill of lading, had this fraction ; every 
comma recalled this singular appendix to 
the ceecum. Before closing his books he 
examined his wallet. Seventy-fivecents, 
that meant no theater again for a week— 
that was all. 

Trudging homeward that night, he had 
under his arm a brown volume. 

From that day the little clerk studied 
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this question with assiduity. He even 
braved the lady who presided at the 
desk of the Public Library, asking 
timidly for Surgical Reports, Manuals 
of Medicine, and the like. Colic, irregu- 
larity, sensitiveness to pressure in the 
right lumbar region, disturbed diges- 
tion susceptibility to cold—he knew all 
the symptoms. 

Early in the spring a man presented 
himself at the surgical ward of the Gene- 
ral Hospital and inquired for Dr. Jones. 
It was the little clerk, His round face 
had become emaciated. His legs were 
weak and trembled. 

‘‘ What can Ido for you?’’ asked the 
surgeon. 

His visitor twirled his hatin his hand, 
speaking with difficulty. «‘I have an 
apple seed in the appendicula vermi- 
formis.’’ 

Jones regarded him with an astonish- 
ment with which was mingled that dis- 
trust of the practitioner for one who 
makes his own diagnosis. 

‘« Nonsense,’’ he ejaculated. 

Cox shook his headsadly. Pressed by 
the surgeon, he narrated his experience 
with a naiveté which, to another than 
Jones, would have been heartrending : 
the conversation at the theatre, his 
change of diet, at last one day, by acci- 
dent, without thinking, thrown off his 
guard, he had eaten an apple. Then, 
colic, sensitiveness in the right iliac 
region—in short, the usual symptoms. 

‘This man is crazy,’’ thought Jones. 
Still, he ordered a bed prepared. The 
case was certainly interesting. 

A consultation of the house surgeons 
was decided upon. 

“The man is a monomaniac,’’ said 
Jones. ‘Still, something must be done. 
Look here! I will perform the opera- 
tion, that is to say, I will pretend to. 
We will etherize him and show him 
his apple seed.’’ 

The little clerk was delighted. Hewas 
thinking of the man who so scon after 
the removal of his teeth from the ceso- 
phagus was walking in the garden. ‘1 
hope it is not too late,’ he said, feebly. 

On the morning of the operation Jones 
was dumbfounded to hear that the little 
clerk had died during the night. 

At the autopsy the appendicula vermi- 
formis was found empty. 


’ 
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By FRANK G. CARPENTER. 


fi [E day of proprietary despots is pass- 
ing away, but Chulalangkorn, King 
of Siam, is a king in deed and in truth. 
Every acre of land in the two hundred 
and fifty thousand square miles which 
make up Siam belongs to him. He 
has the right to every stick of timber in 
his forests of valuable teak wood, and the 
mines of sapphires and gold are worked 
for him alone. He is practically the 
master of every one of his ten million 
The men and 

women are his slaves. 

From his royal palace at 

Bangkok his word goes 

forth meaning life and 

death and it is only his 

remarkable character 

which prevents his 

reign from 

being marked 

by the dis- 

graceful 
and 


subjects. 


d eed Ss 


cruelties of the tyrants of history. He is 
the greatest king Siam has ever had and 
is in point of ability the best of the rulers 
of his kind. Itis a question in the minds 
of many Eastern thinkers whether he will 
not be the last king of Siam. The country 


is so rich that the great colonizing powers 
of Europe are casting their covetous eyes 
upon it and the prophecy is frequently ut- 
tered that it will before many years be the 
property of either England or France. It 
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lies like a wedge of gold between the 
English territory of Burmah and the 
French possessions of Cochin-China, 
and, should occasion offer, it will fall 
into the hands of one or the other. 
Siam is the Holland of the Orient. 
During a part of the year the best of its 
lands lie under water and the people 
move from one village to another in 
boats. The rivers and canals are the 
highways of the kingdom and the city of 
Bangkok, the royal capital, has more 
houses built upon piles than have the 
piled cities of Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam, and its canal streets surpass in 
number the liquid avenues through 
which the Venetian gondola glides. 
Bangkok is even more the daughter of 
the waters than is the famed queen 
city of the Adriatic. Venice rises from 
the sea and its foundations reach down 
into its sand. Bangkok floats upon the 
bosom of the mighty Menam River, and 
its hundred thousand dwellings rise and 
fall with the tide. The Menam is called 
the mother of waters and Bangkok, its 
most beautiful daughter, is soothed 


during the day and lulled to sleep at 
night upon the bosom of this mighty 


mother. 

Bangkok has few things in common 
with its sister city of Italy, and it differs 
from Venice as the half-nude savage 
maiden of the tropics, laden with barbaric 
gold differs from the fashionable girl of 
our modern civilization, clad in her latest 
Parisian dress. Imaginealow, flat coun- 
try filled with the most luxuriant of 
tropical vegetation. The wind sighs 
through the palm trees. Birds of the 
gayest plumage fill the air with their 
tropical songs. In the jungle is heard the 
chatter of the monkey, and along the 
flat streams basks the alligator. A low, 
clear blue sky, in which the sun of the 
tropics shines its hottest, hangs over it, 
and at night the moon and the stars shine 
with an untold brightness. Sailing up 
this river, from the Gulf of Siam, at about 
thirty miles from its mouth, you note in 
the distance, the spires of temples and 
palaces. As you goon from out the palm 
trees on each side shine little one story 
houses, their roofs thatched with palm 
leaves, and their foundations apparently 
rising from the water itself. None of 
these houses are large. ‘The average base 
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is not more than fifteen feet square, and 
the roofs sharp ridged and bellying in- 
ward, are not more than twelve feet from 
the floor. They have neither windows 
nor doors, and their fronts open in ver- 
andas directly on the water. Coming 
nearer you see that they float and that 
their foundation is a raft of bamboo poles, 
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each about three inches thick, and piled 
cross-wise, one on the top of the other, 
like the corn cob house of a country 
urchin. 

There are no cellars in Bangkok and 
each home has a hole in the floor through 
which the sweepings are thrown. At two 
or more corners of each of these dwellings 
a pole has been driven down into the 
mud, and the house is anchored to these. 
Its owner pays a ground rent to the per- 
son owning the land on the banks in 
front of which the house rests. But in 
case of dispute the moorings are cut, and 
the house, family and all, float away to 
another location. There are fifteen miles 
of these floating houses. They line both 
banks of the river and the canals back into 
the jungle. It is not uncommon for the 
owner of a floating dwelling, to anchor 
his house in the middle of one of the 
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steam launches of the Siamese noblemen, 
and now and then the great barge of the 
king, with its white elephant flag floating 
in the breeze. 

I visited Bangkok in mid-winter. 
The clothes of the whole population 
would have been a poor outfit for an 
American village, and the average child 
under twelve was dressed in a thin 
string of beads about the waist and gold 
and silver bracelets on wrist and on 
ankles. Someof the wealthier children 
were loaded down with the costliest 
jewels. I saw one young prince who 
had diamonds in his ears, a blazing 
diamond pendant at his neck, mass- 
ive solid gold bracelets on his arms, a 
belt of woven silver an inch wide about his 
waist, and a pair of gold anklets worth 
the price ofa horse. Further than this, 
he was as naked as when he was born. 


narrowest of these water avenues, and 

boats passing by must get through as they 
can. The native houses of the land are built 
high up on piles, so that one could almost 
walk under their floors. Some of them have 


picturesquely pointed ridge roofs, but like the 
floating homes, they are as a rule small, and 


their interior arrangements are the same. 

It is estimated that five hundred thousand 
out of the seven hundred thousand people of 
Bangkok live thus upon the water. There are 
thousands of children here who have never 
had a play-ground bigger than the fifteen- 
feet veranda in front of their homes, and whole 
families live through generations in one of 
these three-roomed floating houses without 
having spent a night upon the land. 

The people go from one place to an- 
other in boats, and the streets and 
highways of this floating city are 
filled with all sorts ofcraft, from the 
ocean steamer, which carries pas- 
sengers and freight to Hong Kong 
and Singapore, to the little canoe, 
ten feet long and two feet wide, 
which is seulled by a naked Siamese 
urchin. Thereis the itinerant ped- 
dler, with his goods piled on the 
boat in front of him, paddling his 
way from house to house and cry- 
ing out his wares. Hereare women 

the hundreds standing up and 
rowing or sitting down and scull- 
ing boat loads of merchandise from 
one part of the city to the other, 


nd through them all move the 
THE QUEEN OF SIAM. 
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All of the women have short hair, and 
some of them would be beautiful were it 
not for the universal custom of betel-nut 
chewing. The betel nut is the product 
ofa palm tree. It is about as large around 
as a walnut, and its meat is of a soft, 
spongy nature, the taste of which sug- 
gests the astringent properties of the 
unripe persimmon. The natives cut these 
nuts into quarters, and when they chew 
them they adda mixture of pink-colored 
lime and tobacco, which, with the betel 
nut, makes the compound which they 
munch from morning till night. After 
a short time it becomes a cud, and they 
lodge this between the lips and the teeth 
when not engaged in chewing. The chew- 
ing produces a blood-red saliva, which 
turns the teeth from white to polished jet, 
makes the lips crack, contracts the gums 
so that the teeth become long 
black fangs, to disfigure what 
would be otherwise fairly beau- 
tiful faces. Betel-nut chewing is 
followed by all Siamese, from the 
lowest to the highest, and a 
nobleman going through the 
streets has always his servant 


following him, bearing a box of 
silver or gold half the size of a 
cigar box, in which are choice 


mixtures of betel and lime. In 
one of the European stores, 
whose business it is to supply 
King Chulalangkorn with all 
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sorts of goods, I saw at least one thousand 
little china cups the size of a shaving 
mug. These were the hand spittoons 
which the ladies of the harem buy to use 
while chewing the betel. Some of them 
were elegantly painted, and the artist of 
the most favorite spittoon was a Siamese 
prince. There is etiquette in betel-chew- 
ing, and it is impolite in Siam not to 
offer a visitor a betel chew upon entering 
the house. The betel box is one of the 
chief pieces of furniture. During my 
shopping in this river of stores, I was 
repeatedly asked to partake. After one 
experience I was not anxious for a second 
taste, but I was surprised to find that the 
people were hopelessly addicted to the 
habit. Babies learn to chew almost as 
soon as they are weaned, and for old 
folks who by long chewing have lost 
their teeth, the betel is ground 
into a powder. Its effect is, I am 
told, somewhat the same as that of 
tobacco. Allofthe Siamese, men, 
women and children,smoke as well 
as chew. You see cigarettes and 
cigars, unlit and half-smoked, be- 
hind the ears of both sexes. I 
watched a little naked boy, clad in 
jewels, smoking one cigarette 
while he had another in reserve 
over his ear. He was, I judge, 
about four years old, and his 

father was carrying him. 
The women are the working 
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people of Chulalangkorn’s realm, and the loafers 
of Siam are the men. The women do all the 
business of the water stores and they form a 
large proportion of the peddlers who move 
about on the canals. One reason for this is that 
the men of Siam are practically the slaves of the 
king. They are divided into classes and have 
to serve for three, six or nine months each year, 
as the officers of the king direct. They re- 
ceive practically no wages and there is a de- 
mand for all kinds of workmen from the cooley 
laborer to the skilled jeweler and accountant. 
In the cases of criminals and of prisoners of war 
the service is still harder. Such men are doomed 
to perpetual servitude, and slavery of 
this kind is common in Siam. I saw 
during my visit in Bangkok hundreds 
of men in chains with iron collars 
about their necks and with their legs 
loaded down with great iron bands. 
In some cases there was achain extend- 
ing from the iron collar of the neck down 
to the waist and from thence on to the 
legs and this was so arranged that 
the man was able to walk clumsily 
with it. These slaves were all work- 
ingand I was told that 
someof | them had be- 
come |} slaves through 
debt. | The Siamese 
cred- 
itor can force his debtors to work out the 
obligation. Money is lent at the highest 
rates of interest and in the low wages of 
the East it is almost impossible for a man 
who has gotten into debt 
to pay by his services more ° 
than the interest upon it. 
The result of this slavery 
on the part of the king 
and creditors has taken 
away from the Siamese 
men all incentive to work 
and the wo- 
men have to 
support the 
family. 
Debt is also 
inherited in 
Siam and the 
children of the 
debtor become 
the slaves ot 
the creditor. 
The woman of 
Siam has few 
rights that 
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A PRINCE WITH UNCUT HAIR. 

the man is bound to respect. If a slave 
girl marries, her husband has to assume 
her debt but ifhe gets tired of her he leaves 
her to support the children and to pay the 
debt. Hecan sell her if he wishes and 
he can become divorced whenever he 
pleases by entering the priesthood fora 
month or so. 

There is little visiting between Siamese 
families, and the chief events which bring 
friends together are weddings, crema- 
tions and hair-cuttings. Hair-cutting is 
the great event of the Siamese lifetime. 
It takes place when the boy enters upon 
manhood, and it marks his change from 
aboytoaman. Before this he has a top- 
knot on the crown of his head. This has 
never been shaved nor cut since his birth, 


though the remainder of the scalp has, 
by the razor, been kept as clean as the 
front part of a mandarin’s skull. The 
ceremony is as grand as the condition of 
the family will allow, and in the cases of 
princes it forms the occasion of a na- 
tional holiday. Chulalangkorn’s favor- 
ite son, the heir apparent to the throne, 
is at present only eleven years old, and 
his top-knot will remain upon his head 
for some years to come. 

The hair-cutting of the present king 
was one of the most splendid affairs in 
Siamese history. It lasted for three 
days, and the story of it reads like a 
chapter of the Arabian Nights. A 
mighty mountain was erected in the 
palace gardens at Bangkok. It con- 
tained grottoes and caves, and on its top 
was a grand pavilion hung with costly 
curtains and covered with gold. The 
prince was borne in a golden chair, with 
a grand procession, to this pavilion, and 
his royal father handed the golden shears 
and a golden razor to the hair-cutter. 
While his black top-knot was being cut 
away, the musicians from all parts of 
the kingdom filled the air with noise, and 
the king, acting as priest, spoke as fol- 
lows : 

‘‘Thou who art come out of pure 
waters, be thy offences washed away ! 
Be thou relieved from other births! Bear 
thou in thy bosom the brightness of that 
light which shall lead thee even as it led 
the sublime Buddha to Nirvana, at once 
and forever !’’ 

In the procession which conducted the 
prince there were four hundred Amazons 
in green and gold, followed by twelve 
maidens attired in cloth of gold. There 
were a host of priests, who acted as 
Buddhist angels, boys in all the cos- 
tumes of the world, and five thousand 
men in rose-colored robes with tapering 
caps. These were the guardian angels 
attending on the different nations. Then 
there were women in all the costumes of 
the world. After the ceremony there 
was a feast, and the young prince was 
given presents by all the nobility. These 
gifts were very costly, and at such hair- 
cuttings they range in value from three 
hundred thousand to six hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The poorest people have 
their hair-cutting done at the temples. 
The better classes cover the child with 
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the family jewels, and the hair-cutting 
costumes go down from father to son 
through generations. 

The greater part of the nobility of Bang- 
kok live upon the land. Many of them 
have lately built houses in the European 
style and there is one drive on the out- 
skirts of the city which takes you through 
three miles of avenues lined with palm 
trees back of which are houses which 
would not be uncomfortable residences in 
any European country. The oldest part 
of Bangkok issurrounded by walls. These 
are fifteen feet high and they extend four 
and one-half miles around the palace of 
the king and the Chinese business part 
of the city. 

Chulalangkorn’s palaces 
cover many acres. They 
are a combination of Siam- 
ese and European architec- 
ture and the buildings al- 
lotted to his harem have 
an outward appearance not 
much different from some 
parts of thepalace of the 
Mikado at Tokio. The 
palace proper is a grand 
building of three stories 
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constructed so that it looks like marble, 
and having three great spires which 
rise from carved towers to the height 
of many feet above the roof. Wide 
flag walks lead up to it and its grand 
entrance is guarded by four great ele- 
phants covered with gold leaf. Walk- 
ing through these up marble steps the 
suitor to the king stops under a portico 
upheld by many marble columns and 
then passes on into a great vestibule or 
hall, the roof of which is perhaps 
twenty-five feet high and the walls of 
which are hung with sets of armor. From 
this vestibule staircases lead to the second 
story, and on the right and the left are 
the council and reception rooms of the 
king. At the right 
is the room where he 
receives his cabinet 
and here Chulalang- 
korn reclines on a 
sort of a bed at the 
back of the room 
while his ministers 
sit on leather covered 
benches before him. 
Such a posture is a 
great stride for Siam. 
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Chulalangkorn has abolished the custom of making his subjects appear before him 
on all fours, and there is no more bumping the head and kissing the ground in his 
presence. His petitioners now proffer their requests standing. He allows these 
nobles to sit in his presence and he shakes hands with foreign visitors in American 
style. 

According to thelaws of Siam the king must marry his sister, and the queen is 
half sister to her husband Chulalangkorn. She is said to be the most beautiful 
woman in the palace, but I judge that this opinion is stretched on account of her 
rank. She is a short-haired, yellow-faced lady of thirty who takes great interest 
in all affairs of the kingdom and who has a mind 
of herown. She is very charitable and she gave a 
large donation to the Catholic College which is now 
being built in Bangkok. She does not speak Eng- 
lish as does the king, but she has a bright mind and 
is much loved by the people. 

King Chulalangkorn is now thirty-six years old. 
He is a straight fine looking young fellow, about five 
feet and a half high, with a cream colored face, half 
almond eyes and a downy mustache showing out 
under a semi-flat nose over rather full lips. He was 
educated by an English governess, Mrs. Leonowens, 
and then entered the priesthood. After he came out he 
had English tutors and he has traveled more per- 
haps than any other King of Siam. And he is, I am 
told, the most progressive Siamese in Siam. He has 
given some money to missions, and to some of his 

receptions the 
"P| missionaries of 
Bangkok have 
been invited. 
He has estab- 
lished a mint, 
has brought 
thetelegraph to 
his capital, has 
organizeda 
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royal school with English teachers where 
his many sons and those of Siamese 
nobles may be educated, and has a little 
army and navy of hisown. While I write 
this article his surveyors are laying out a 
railroad which if constructed will open up 
the whole interior of Indo-China, and he 
has at his capital a street-car line, a post- 
office and a custom-house. Siam belongs 
to the postal union and she is represented 
at the great courts of the world by her 
own ministers sent out by this king. 

Chulalangkorn is enormously wealthy. 
He has an income of ten million dollars 
a year and he issupposed to have about 
fifty million dollars outside of his gen- 
eral title to the people and country which 
he governs. He spends immense sums 
in carrying out various pet projectsof his 
own but he isa good business man and 
watches his revenues closely. No draft 
can be made upon his treasury depart- 
ment without it is countersigned by him 
and it keeps him busy to take care of his 
property. 


BANGKOK. 


Siam is the land of the white elephant 
and Chulalangkorn has now four white 
elephants in the imperial stables which 
adjoin his palace. Great burly beasts 
with mouse-colored skins speckled by 
disease, they have been shorn of their 
glory, and their tusks are no longer 
bound with gold nor are their bodies 
swathed in clothes of purple velvet. 
Heavy ropes have taken the place of 
golden chains in binding their ankles. 
These elephants are often used in the 
grand processions of the king. At such 
times they are decorated with something 
of their old grandeur. Pavilions are 
tied upon their backs and the royal familv 
ride out in state. 

There are ten thousandBuddhist priests 
in Bangkok alone and every Siamese man 
is supposed to be a priest at some time dur- 
ing his life. You see these priests every- 
where. They go about bare-legged, bare- 
footed and bare-headed, witha cloth of yel- 
low about their shoulders and waists bear- 
ing with them black rice bowls of clay in 
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which they put the offerings of rice and 
food which the people everywhere give 
tothem. The heads of these priests are 
shaven and they have sworn to eat no 
meat and not to look upon woman. They 
dare not ask for alms and if on present- 
ing themselves with their pots rice is not 
given them they go away without mur- 
muring. All of them smoke and nota 
few chew the betel. 

The Buddhist temples of Siam are as 
grand as the houses of the people are 
poor. Inside the walls of the palace of 
the king there is one which has a pagoda 
tower covered with gold leaf, the dazzling 
brightness of which can be seen for 
miles around Bangkok. The outside 
layer of this tower cost one hundred 
thousand dollars, and the building of 
this temple itself must have cost millions, 
In one of the rooms there is a carpet of 
woven silver, which I found woefully 
dirty and discolored through the pressure 
of many bare feet, until it looked not un- 
like the mud floors ofa frontier cabin. The 
walls of many of the buildings were faced 
with painted porcelain, and there was a 
forest of spires and towers decorated with 
gold and pieces of bright-colored glass, 
which glittered like jewels under the sun- 
light. About this golden pagoda there 
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were, I judge, a half-dozen acres of mass- 
ive buildings trimmed out in this gaudy 
manner, some of which rose, story after 
story, into massive spires decorated with 
thousands of grotesque figures of men 
and beasts, and showing here and there 
golden images of the holy elephant. 

Here the holy fire is preserved which is 
used in the royal cremations. This fire 
had been burning since‘ the beginning 
of the world, until a century ago, when 
it went out, and was rekindled from a 
temple struck by lightning. 

In no country is cremation made so 
much of as in Siam. The burning of a 
king costs a fortune, and when Chula- 
langkorn cremated his first queen, eight 
years ago, it cost him more than five 
hundred thousand dollars. <A _ palace 
was built for the occasion. The remains 
were embalmed and kept for ten months, 
and there were plays and dancing, and 
money was scattered among the people. 
A feast was given to the foreigners, and 
the body was not burned until the eighth 
day of the ceremonies. After the affair 
was over the charred bones were placed 
in a golden urn; and it is said that Chu- 
lalangkorn has several generations of his 
ancestors thus packed away in the re- 
cesses of his royal palace. 
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SIENA’S MEDIEVAL FESTIVAL. 
By ANNA HAMPTON BREWSTER. 


"T“HERE are two or three festivals still 

celebrated in Italy that are worth 

the trouble of traveling many miles to 

see. The great Regatta of Venice is one. 

The Contrade of Siena is another. Le 

Contrade is a medieval festival cele- 

brated twice a year, in July and August. 

Siena has always had an especial venera- 

tion for the Blessed Virgin the patroness of 

the city, and these festivals begin on the two 

great Virgin feasts of the summer—The Visi- 

tation July 2d, the Assumption August 15th. 

The August celebration is the finer of the 

two ; indeed the July contrade seems to bea 

sort of preparation for the later festival. 

Although the August contrade begin on the 

1sth, the 16th is the great day when 7/ pa/io, 

the prize, is run. /a/io means a mantle as well 

as a prize. Correre il palioistorunarace. The 

word falio is used I fancy, because the principal 

ROMULUS AND REMUS. prize is a handsome piece of velvet, such as was 
(Heraldic Symbol of Siena.) used in medieval days for men’s mantles. 

On the 15th of August (Assumption), there are two frove or dress rehearsals of 
the races,—one atgA.M., the other at 6 Pp. M., in the historical Campo, as Dante 
called what is now dubbed Piazza Vittoria Emanuele! At every prove a 
crowd assembles, and of course there is intense excitement and enthusiasm dis- 
played over the winning horses. During all the days of Ze Contrade you meet 
constantly little processions going about the picturesque streets of the old Tuscan 
city, men and lads dressed in gay medieval costumes, flag bearers, and bands of 
music. A horse wearing atinsel bordered velvet cover, and other adornments is 
with each procession. They make a remarkably fine effect. When you come 
suddenly on one at a sharp turn of a crooked steep street that is flanked on 
either side by stern gothic palaces with turreted towers,you are in medieval days. 

La Contrada dates from the period of the Sienese republic, the twelfth century, 
and was originally a military association. In all medieval republics the defense of 
the city was confided to the patriotism of the citizens. A local militia appeared 
under one form or another, in every city, alongside the two great medieval institu- 
tions, the Church and the Comune. As Florence had its gonfaloni, so Siena had its 
contrade. In time of peace these volunteers were workmen, artisans, artists, not 
soldiers. Siena was divided off into sixty wards; each ward was a company or 
ontrada. When the Comune bell sounded an alarm, every able bodied man, even 
to seventy years of age, dropped his tools, put on his armor, took up his arms, 
joined the contrada of his ward, ran to the walls or gates, and defended the city 
igainst the enemy. The gonfaloni of Florence were divided according to occu- 
pation. In Siena, as the division was by wards and streets, each citizen fought 
beside his neighbour. 

Each Sienese contrada, had its religious centre, its oratory or church, and patron 
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saint. They were organized into bodies, 
with rules, statutes, officers, a fund for 
expenses, flags and costumes with espe- 
cial colors, and each contrada had a 
name. 

The Sienese were very simple, and took 
the names of objects existing in nature, 
such as the wolf, the lion, etc. 

In time of peace the members of the 
contrade held public games on high festi- 
vals. The Sienese have always been 
fond of stately pageants. The contrade 
games, however, were not only for show, 
but were also exercises that would exhibit 
their skill and courage, and likewise keep 
up the military spirit. These games 
were exhibited in the Campo. From time 
immemorial 7/ pugilato, boxing, was 
popular among the Sienese. As far away 
as Tarquinius Priscus we hear of it. 
After the victory over the Latins, the 
Sienese players were called to Rome to 
give in the Circus Maximus @/ giuco della 
pregna (the game of fists, literally,) that 
was ordered among other spectacles by 
Tarquinius in honor of the victory. Titus 
Livy (Book 2d) says, «‘ In Tuscany boxing 
was always a prerogative of the Sienese.”’ 

After the Sienese republic fell in the 
sixteenth century, when Charles V. con- 
quered the city, and his son Philip II. 
sold the once great republic to the Medici, 
the contrade ceased to be military, but 
kept up the holiday character. Under 
the Spanish rule, bull fights were intro- 
duced, and combats with buffalos. They 
employed huge wooden machines to at- 
tack the bulls. These machines were 
made in bizarre forms ; sometimes they 
copied the names of the contrade,; for ex- 
ample, one would be a huge lion or an 
enormous eagle. The ancient Italian 
game 7/ pallone, foot-ball, which is still 
in vogue, and played constantly at the 
Lizza or public park of Siena, was also 
one of the diversions of the contrade. 
Then came 7/7 pa/io—the horse-race, which 
is the present amusement. 

Now there are only seventeen con/rade 
instead of sixty ; the members continue 
to be holiday soldiers for seasons of jol- 
lity and mirth, and form a droll contrast 
to the real soldier animal of the present 
day, the clumsy, untidy infantry men gar- 
risoned in Siena, or the Italian policemen 
in their very ugly livery uniform. The 
contrade of the nineteenth century have, 
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however, adapted themselves to one rul- 
ing spirit of the day,—the spirit of asso- 
ciation. They are not only holiday sol- 
diers for festal occasions, but they are also 
benevolent societies; some are educa- 
tional ; some for mutual assistance in time 
of personal need. The contrade are under 
the jurisdiction of the municipality of 
Siena in all matters relating to public dis- 
plays, also public meetings, elections of 
officers, etc., that is, as to how and when 
these meetings shall be held so as not to 
disturb the public peace. Their symbols, 
banners and the like are also under muni 

cipal surveillance in order to prevent any 
seditious exhibitions. They are independ- 
ent as to their individual government ; 
this consists of a General Council in each 
contrada, composed of all the male popu- 
lation of the ward, and a seggio or com- 
mittee of officers ; these officers are nomi- 
nated by the Council and elected annu- 
ally, the second Sunday of May. 

On the afternoon of the 16th of August 
allSiena is a-tiptoe with expectation. The 
town is full of people. Not only the con- 
tadini (peasants) pour into Siena, but all 
classes, from neighboring towns and 
watering places. There are excursion 
trains for the occasion, and every hotel 
and pensione is crowded. The palio or 
prize race takes place at 6 p.M., but the 
wise virgins go early to secure good seats 
in the pa/chi or benches of the scaffolding 
built against the bases of the palaces that 
surround the Campo. As early as four 
o’clock an animated crowd of all condi- 
tions of people are bustling about in the 
Piazzaor Campo. The whole seventeen 
contrade join together and form in line of 
procession about five o’clock. They march 
through the Via del Casato, and enter 


’ 


“liberamente nel Campo di Siena” (Purgatoria X71.) 
from the south. 

The procession of /e contrade is the pret- 
tiest sight imaginable. As I have said, 
each contrada sports its own colors in 
costume, banners, and flags. There are 
two a/fieri or flag bearers to each contrada. 
Their large silken flags of brilliant hues 
are embroidered in gold thread and man) 
colored silks, or painted. They have on 
them the animal or bird that gives the 
name to the contrada, and the Madonna 
or saint that is the chosen patron. The 
alfieri have a peculiar mode of handling 
their flags. Each great square of gay 
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silk is fluttered as if it were the wing of 
some gorgeous Eastern bird. First the 
alfieri makes it skim across the ground, 
then it floats out on the air, then by a 
cunning whirl and dash of the flag pole 
the flag darts high up, soars aloft, then 
comes fluttering down into the hands of 
the skilful a/fert. The dresses of the 
various contrade are of slashed satin and 
velvet doublets ; striped leggings ; slip- 
pers with huge silk and tinsel rosettes, or 
embroidered velvet shoes, or russet lea- 
ther bottines withlong, pointed,turned-up 
toes ; gay velvet caps of various shapes, 
some square, some peaked,. all with 
large ostrich plumes, or pert pheasant 
feathers and sparkling bands. Smart, 
saucy pages come; some swaggering 
along with their hands on their dagger 
hilts, some lead the race horses that are 
richly caparisoned with velvet gold bor- 
dered horse covers. 

The captains wear steel helmets and 
cuirasses over their gay satins and vel- 
vets. It is a veritable picture. You have 
only to step into the Duomo, into the 
Piccolomini library to see the same page- 
antry, the same straight limbed, long 
nosed, high, thin headed Tuscan men, 
with picturesque costumes in the brilliant 
pictures Pinturricchio painted four hun- 
dred years ago, and the same self-satis- 
fied, serious, important expressions of 
face, and assurance in the carriage of 
their bodies, which, of course, was the 
reason for Dante saying of the Sienese of 
his day. 

“on fugiammat 
Gente sivana come la Sanese ? 
Certo non la Francesca se d‘assai.”’ 

At the rear of the procession comes 
rumbling along the famous historical 
caroccio. tis a high, heavy wooden car, 
shields, and garlands, and mottos are 
painted on it in different colors, picked 
out with gold. Standard bearers stand in 
it, dressed in dark green and black med- 
ieval costumes, they hold the large flags 
of the city half furled. 

The caroccio was the war symbol in the 
middle ages. Each republic had its 
caroccio. It wasarallying point during 
a combat, the Aa//adio, a sacred symbol 
of the republic, watched over by a select 
guard of warriors whose duty was to de- 
fend it, even unto death. 

But the caroccio used in the Sienese con- 
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trade procession is not the ancient war 
symbol of the republic of Siena. Itisa 
memory bitter to the Florentines even at 
this modern day :—a memory of that 
famous battle of Montiperto fought far 
away in 1260, when the Florentines were 
unexpectedly and most disastrously de- 
feated by the Sienese. Oversix hundred 
years ago! But notwithstanding that 
distance of time it is a sore point at this 
very moment. 

Some years ago when Florence was the 
capital city of the Piedmontese royal 
family that rules united Italy, there was 
some great national festival to be cele- 
brated. During the preparations it was 
proposed that the Sienese con/rade should 
be invited, so that their picturesque cos- 
tumes might add to the effect of the 
pageant. Suddenly a serious look came 
over the faces of the members of the com- 
mittee, and one of them said, solemnly, 

‘¢ But what if they bring that cavoccio 
of Montaperto with them ?’’ So the prop- 
osition was dropped then and there. 

That caroccio of the Sienese contrade is 
not the original one that was captured at 
Monaperto in 1260. When the Floren- 
tine falladio was too worm eaten and 
worn to carry. around in the con/rade pro- 
cessions it was stored away in one of the 
lumber rooms of the Palazzo della Sig- 
noria (now Palazzo Comunale). It was 
still in existence thirty years ago, and 
may be yet. A faithful copy was made 
of it which is the one we see in the pro- 
cessions, but of late years the Sienese 
shields and mottoes have taken the 
places of the Florentine emblems ; among 
them are the ancient Roman white and 
black shield,—the heraldic colors of 
Siena,—and the Republican shield with 
the motto Libertas. In 1260 the Sienese 
captured not only the caroccio, with its 
great tolling war bell, but also the sacred 
white flag of the republic and 20,000 
prisoners. 

In the Duomo are two very tall ax/enne 
or lance-handles, leaning against the 
great columns that support the cupola. 
These were alsoin the Montapertocaroccio 
The white standard of the Florentine 
republic used to be in the sacristy of 
Santa Maria della Scala, but it is no 
longer there, and no one can tell what 
has become of it. The campane de Marte 
or bell of Mars, that was in the cavroccio, 
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is said to be among the bells in the cam- 
panile of St. Giorgio. That campanile, 
which is in the form of a tower, was built 
in memory of the battle of Montaperto 
(which was called the battle of St. Giorgio 
by the Sienese); it has thirty-eight 
windows, in honor of the thirty-eight 
contrade that took part in the battle. 

The gay procession of medieval sol- 
diers, richly caparisoned horses, lumber- 
ing caroceio, and dancing flags went 
slowly around the Piazza del Campo, 

The Piazza, too, is full of interest,— 
the veritable heart of Siena in re- 
publican days. Every street of im- 
portance has an opening into it; in- 
deed, it has nine outlets. The 
form of the Campo is as strange 

as picturesque. A gigantic es- 
callop shell with ten stone 

rays spreading out from 
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the base of the hemicycle where the 
Palazzo Comunale stands. There is noth- 
ing like this Piazza del Campo in all 
Europe. Its ten stone rays and pave- 
ment date from the twelfth century. In 
ancient days it was covered with trees, 
and called Valle Selvata Bruna,—val- 
ley of the dark woods. A low tower 
arises above one of the palaces on the 
western border of the Campo—the most 
ancient building in Siena. That tower 
is the Rocca Bruna. The valley was in- 
fested with robbers, and the Rocca or 
castle was built as a protection for those 
whose road to their homes lay through 
the valley. There is asubterranean pass- 
age under this piazza, but its outlet is 
unknown. One tradition says it runs 
towards the south, where the convent 
and church of the Servites now stand, near 
Porta Romana. Another belief is, that 

its direction is north 

from the Piazza towards 

Porta Camollia. All this 

land of Siena is an ex- 

tinct volcano, as is the 

Roman land. Even now 

Siena is once in a while 

shaken with slight 
The Piaz- 


earthquakes. 
za del Campois, of course, 


the crater of an old 
burnt-out volcano that 
was flaming as Vesuvius 
is in our day, thousands 
of years ago. 

The old Sienese chron- 
icler, Gerolamo Gegli, 
tells in his «Diario 
Sanese’’ of a touching 
scene that occurred in 
this Campo six hundred 
yearsago. The hero of 
the great battle of Mon- 
taperto, Provenzano Sal- 
vini, had a dear friend 
whom he loved bette: 
than his life. In 1266, at 
the fatal battle of Tagli- 
acozzo, when the brave 
young Conradin of 
Suabia was defeated by 
Charles of Anjou, Vigna 
was taken prisoner. The 
king said that if ten 
thousand gold florins 
were not paid by a cer- 
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tain date, Vigna should lose his head. 
Provenzano Salvini had no ten thousand 
florins. 

“ Egli per trar l’amsico uo di pena”’ 
(Purgatorio xi)—for Dante also tells of 
it—to relieve his friend from the pain of 
death, Salvini in his anguish and sore 
need came down into the Campo, spread 
out in the centre a great carpet, and 
called aloud to his fellow-citizens to help 
him, so that he might save his beloved 
friend from King Charlescruelty. What 
a picture! Whatasceneindeed! And 
truly every act of that dramatic and un- 
conscious thirteenth century seems to be 
a picture ora poem. We are told that it 
isa great thing to raise the ideal of our 
day. And that was what the men of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries did with- 
out thinking of doing a great thing. 
They had high ideals for which they 
worked, for which they fought, for which 
they died. The ideal in art was that of 
the rule of St. Bernard and St. Benedict. 
The ideal of the people was liberty ! 

Poor Provenzano Salvini! Three years 
after this grand scene in the Campo of 
Siena, he commanded at the battle of 


Val d’Elsa and was killed. His personal 
enemy and townsman, Cavolino Tolomei, 
who fought on the opposite side, was not 
satisfied with Salvini’s death, but brutally 
cut off the hero’s head, put it a-top of a 
lance, and had it carri-d around the field 


of battle asa trophy. sorrible as well 
as brilliant memories come to mind when 
you sit alone watching a medieval pa- 
geant passing over historical ground as I 
did on the late afternoon of: this 16th of 
August. 

The great Piazza was buzzing with 
people. The centre of the shell-shaped 
Campo was amass of contadini. The 
beautiful marble Fonte Gaia—Fountain 
of Joy—a strangely-formed square of ex- 
quisite sculpture, stood out in snowy 
relief against the dark and light, the 
sombre and gay figures of men and wo- 
men. The Sienese women are passion- 
ately fond of vivid, bright colors, and 
have a droll but rather taking way of 
following the fashion. Their holiday 
gowns are rose pink or sky-blue, canary- 
yellow or bright scarlet. They wear skirts 
of one color and waists or tight jackets 
of another ; the more striking the con- 
trast the better they are pleased. Then 
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their great Tuscan hats, with broad flap- 
ping brims, have low,crowns covered with 
gauze and soft down feathers of vivid 
hues. Seen from a distance and a certain 
height, as I saw them in a mass, they 
seemed like a great flock of strange, 
bright birds, huddled together just ready 
for flight. Turreted palaces surround 
the Campo on the outer lip of the Piazza 
crater; the scaffoldings, with seats built 
against their lower walls, were filled with 
Z Monti, as the people were called in the 
middle ages. The windows and ringhieri, 
or iron balconies, of these old palaces— 
Nigi, Sansedoric, Casino degli Nobili, 
etc.,— were also crowded. In the hired 
balconies and windows were the bourgeois 
and strangers—Cittadini. In the private 
windows and balconies of the palaces 
were the Of/timati, as the Sienese aris- 
tocracy was named in medieval times. 
And what a picture it was ! or a multitude 
of pictures. At every turn was a sugges- 
tion of some one of Siena’s famous fres- 
coes, and everywhere was the indica- 
tion of that which gives a delicious 
sensation to the looker on,—graceful 
movement, glowing picturesque com- 
binations of color, and harmonieus light. 

The most beautiful part of the proces- 
sion was the close. When the contrade 
reached the high-benched seats arranged 
for them in front of the Palazzo Comu- 
nale, the slender, straight-limbed Tuscan 
men leaped lightly up the benches, took 
their seats, and a dazzling grouping they 
made, with striped nether garments, 
black and yellow, white and blue, green 
and orange, old gold and rose, tight as 
the skin, gay velvet and satins and tinsel 
and mock jewels flashing, holiday arms 
clanging, and the beautiful flags flutter- 
ing as the handsome young a/fer7 furled 
them around the poles. Back of them 


was that caroccio of Montaperto memo- 


ries, and behind this artistic group rose 
up, as a superb background, the Palazzo 
Comunale, a high, harmonious mass of 
fine architecture, as full as an illuminated 
page of colored shields, inscriptions, and 
gothic carvings; with the famous, tall 
Torre della Mangia springing like a dart 
high up against the sky, with. marvel- 
ously beautiful open-air chapel at the base. 

The contrade officers once seated, the 
horses came out and started for the race. 
The run is three times around the Campo, 
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which is 300 metres in circumference. 
The race itself was not of much interest. 
There was more velvet and tinsel about 
the poor beasts than racing merit. But 
the people were pleased, and were in the 
highest state of excitement. It was as 
good to them as a Royal Derby. The 
riders beat their horses most unmerci- 
fully, and when a rival passed ahead he 
and his horse received a shower of blows 
from those whom he was outstripping. 
The Monti screamed and shouted when 
la Lupa (the Wolf) gained the race, for 
the wolf is the heraldic symbol of Siena, 
and the friends of that contrada were be- 
side themselves with joy. The following 
day (the 17th) the winning horse was led 
in triumph about the city, richly capa- 
risoned, accompanied by the officers of 
la Lupa contrada in full dress, a band of 
music, and the two a/feri tossing their 
flags skilfully. In the afternoon there 
was a race of cavalli sciolti, rider- 
less horses, a brutal spectacle. Large 
crackers were fastened tothe haunches 
of the poor beasts; when these were 
fired off, the frightened animals ran , 
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around the Campo maddened with fear. 
One horse leaped the barrier and went 
galloping up Via del Casato, causing a 
great stampede. There was a universal 
sauve qui peut. Luckily, the horse was 
soon caught before any one was injured. 

That night there were fireworks in the 
Campo. The next day (Sunday) the 
whole affair wound up with the inevitable 
Tombola (lottery), without which no 
public jollity is complete in Italy, and 
the fine contrade feste of 1889 ended, to 
the great satisfaction of all hands, espe- 
cially /a contrada of la Lupa. 

In the Palazo dei .Conservatorie, Carn- 
pidoglio, Rome, on the wall of the great 
stairway is a pompous epigraph cut in 
marble, one of the very few relics of the 
Gerfnan Emperors of the middle ages to 
be found in Rome. It is a copy of the 
verses written by the court poet of Fred- 

eric II, upon the celebrated vic- 
tory that Emperor gained over 
the cities of the Lombard league 
at Cortenuove in Nov. 1237. 
Frederic captured at that barttle 
some fragments of the caroccio of 
Milan and sent them to Rome 
as a trophy with the verses. The ob- 
sequious Romans had the coroccio 
spoglie mounted above an antique 
column in the Campidoglio and the 
verses cut in a stone tablet. After 
a while, when the Ghibellinas were 
put down and the papal or Gueppa 
party came into power, the coroccio 
fragments were burned and the in- 
scription thrown aside. It lay for 
centuries, this stone epigraph, under 
the earth that accumulates so mysteri- 
ously over every forgotten thing in 

Rome. In 1727 this inscription was 

dug up, and set in the wall of the stair- 

way during the pontificate of Benedict 

XIV. The epigraph runs thus: 


Cesaris Augusti Friderici Roma Secnndi 

Dona tene currum princeps in Urbe decus, 

Mediolani captus de strage triumphos 

Cesaris ut referat inclita preda veriet. 

Hostis in opprobrium pendebit, in urbis 
honorem 

Mictitur hunc urbis mittere jussit amor. 





First STAGE. 


F, on the thirteenth day of Novem- 
ber, 1889, some amateur prophet had 
foretold that I should spend Christmas 
day of that year in the Indian Ocean I 
hope I should not by any open and in- 
sulting incredulity have added new bur- 
dens to the trials of a hardworking sooth- 
sayer—I hope I should, with the gen- 
tleness due a severe case of aberrated 
predictiveness, have merely called his 
attention to the passage in the Koran in 
which it is written ‘‘ The Lord loveth a 
cheerful liar’’—and bid him go in peace. 
Yet I did spend the 25th day of December 
steaming through the waters that wash 
the shores of the Indian Empire, and I 
did do other things equally preposterous, 
of which I would not have believed miy- 
self capable if forewarned of 
them. Ican only claim in ex- 
cuse that these vagaries were 
unpremeditated, for the pro 
phets neglected their oppor 
tunity and I received no 
warning. 
On the fourteenth of No 
vember of the aforementioned 
year, I was awakened at eight 
o'clock as usual by the maid 
with the breakfast tray— 
which also contained the 
morning papers and a neat 
pile of notes and letters. © 
Among these latter were ac- 
ceptances of invitations I had — 
sent to half a dozen agreeable 
folk to come and drink five 
o'clock tea with me on the = 
fifteenth, the usual communi- ~ 
cations from one’s friends on = 
casual subjects ; an invitation 


to dinner; a bill; and a notice from my 
tailor that I might come some time dur- 
ing the day and have the final fitting of 
a gown in process of construction.—All 
as pleasantly commonplace as the most 
mild mannered individual could expect 
or desire. 

I read the papers leisurely, made a 
calm and uneventful toilet, and the very 
first imtimation of the coming thunder- 
bolt out of the serene sky of my exist- 
ence was a hurried and mysterious re- 
quest, at half past ten o’clock, that I 
would eome as soon as possible to the 
office of the CosMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE— 
of which I am one of the editors. My 
appetite for mystery at that hour of the 
day is always lamentably feeble, and it 
was nearly eleven before I found time to 
go and investigate this one, although the 
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office in question was only a few minutes’ 
walk from my residence. On my arrival 
the editor and owner of the magazine 
asked if I would leave New York that 
evening for San Francisco and go around 
the world in some absurdly inadequate 
space of time. 

If my appetite for mystery at that he 
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ally not exist, and this one, I remember, 
bored me more .than most. In the 


course of half an hour I had became 
convinced that the editor really wished 
me,to.go, and had endeavored to con- 
vince him that I meant to do nothing 
ofthe sort. To begin with I didn’t wish 


to. “In the seeond place people were 


is not strong, my appetite at clevenstiiioming to my house to tea on the follow- 
the morning for even the most excruci- 3ing day; thirdly I was not prepared in 
atingly funny jokes may be said to actu-. the matteg of appropriate garments for 


such an abrupt departure, 
and lastly, but most weight- 
ily, I foresaw the notoriety 
that such an effort to outdo 
the feat of Jules Verne’s 
hero was likely to bring 
upon me, and to this I most 
earnestly objected. Though 
I had been for some years 
more or less connected with 
journalism I had appeared 
in the papers only as the 
contributor of unsigned 
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A HOT BOX. ~ 


articles, and the amount of distress I ex- 
perienced when I first saw my name in a 
head line was so far beyond even my an- 
ticipations of what I should feel, that I 
then and there registered a vow 
Throughout this voyage of mine I have 
had cause toowe much gratitude to jour- 
nalists for all manner of aid and civility, 
but I have resolved in the future to so 
endeavor to conduct myself that they will 
never have reason to put my name in a 
head line again—. 

The editor and I passed the better part 
of an hour going over this matter, and 
eventually substantial arguments were 
advanced by him which persuaded me to 
make the experiment of lowering’ the 
circumnavigatory record. I then took a 
cab and drove to my tailor for the ap- 
pointed fitting and for a vigorous inter- 
view in which he was. ultimately 
convinced I coudd wear that gown at six 
o'clock that evening. The next few hours 
were busy ones. To the masculine mind 
there appears to be something strangely 
exhilerating in the idea of a woman being 
abruptly torn from her home without 
sufficient time to put her wardrobe in 
order. To all the men responsible for 
this voyage the most delightful feature 
of the whole business seemed to be that 
I an unoffending female, whose numerous 
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occupations had prevented 
any but the most casual prep- 
arations having been made for 
winter gowns, should be 
forced to get ready for a seven- 
ty-five days’ voyage around 
the world in five hours.—— 
Why thisshould be so women 
have not yet discovered after 
a closé companionship of six 
thousand yearsand more. It 
is onédf those hopeless warps 
in the male mind that my sex 
no longer attempt to compre- 

= hend or to straighten, and, 

being ineurable, have learned 
to bear.with and ignore as far 
as possible. 

I finally managed to get all 
absolute necessaries of travel 
into a good-sized steamer 

= trunk, ‘a large Gladstone bag 
and a shawl strap, but found, 
by experience, that my pro- 
grés& would have been in no 
degree retardedand my comfort and happi- 
ness far better served, by carrying a second 
larger box with everything I could pos- 
sibly require. [managed thetrip on two 
cloth gowns, half a dozen light bodices, 
and an evening silk, but might quite as 
well have carried my entire winter and a 
large part of my summer wardrobe. Hap- 
pily I took the precaution to carry plenty 
of pins and hair-pins: I had had some 
previous experience with their vicious 
ways, and well knew that in critical 
moments in foreign parts they would get 
up playful little games of hide-and-seek 
that would tend to undermine my temper, 
and the only sure course was to have geo- 
logic layers of them allthrough the trunk 
so that a shaft might be hastily sunk 
through one’s belongings at any moment 
with a serene certainty of striking rich 
deposits of both necessities of female ex- 
istence. 

To wake up in the morning to 
one’s usual daily round and find one’s self 
at night voyaging round the world, is an 
experience calculated to surprise even a 
mind ascomposed as Pet Marjorie’s his- 
torically placid fowl, and looking back 
now over the time of my departure I find 
that,though tooutward seeming I also was, 

ni most exceeding ca’m,”’ 
in reality I was practically stupefied with 
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astonishment for at least two days. 

I remember thinking rapidly on all man- 
ner of subjects, telling myself warningly 
that it would not do to forget anything or 
make any mistakes, as they could not be 
rectified. 

. . Iremember thinking that my new 
gown fitted very well, and that, though 
my face was drawn and white with 
the excitement and fatigues of the day, my 
new glazed hat was distinctly becoming. 

Then there were cabs and hurry 
—kisses—last directions—the bumping 
of the box on the stair—a big bunch of 
pink roses (which I felt was a nice com- 
plementary touch to my traveling en- 
semble)—everybody talking at once and 
giving different advice and directions— 
the glare of lights—the coffin-like smell 
of a sleeping car——and I was off for 
seventy-five days’ travel round the globe. 

Then no more distinct impres- 
sions until Chicago suddenly steps across 
my twenty-five thousand mile path and 
itis necessary to changecars. Even 
this is vague. I remember that through 
some mistake there was no one there to 
meet me as had been arranged—that I 
wandered about a vast, gloomy, and 


rather empty station in the care of a 
friendly conductor,—that I sat on a high 
stool at a counter and quenched internal 
cravings, caused by lack of dinner, with 
tea and ham ; every mouthful regarded 
with wan interest by the person who of- 
ficiated._ in the echoing lunch hall ;—that 
the conductor having bid me a commis- 
erating adieu, I slid away into the night, 
very homesick, very cross, and haunted 
by the bitterest suspicions of the happy re- 
sultsofatea and ham dinner. 

But with that night’s sleep I slept away 
my stupefaction of amazement, and 
awoke at daybreak in my right mind. I 
pulled up my window curtain and found 
the sun almost ready to rise. 

I have never permitted a vulgar famil- 
iarity todull my keen delight in the ever 
varying pageant of the breaking of day ; 
so that, consequently, on the rare occa- 
sions when I assist at this function, my 
pleasure has all the enthusiasm of novelty. 
Now the lifted curtain showed me a New 
Jerusalem. As if toone whoshould 
rise to pray at the moment when God 
gave his great daily fiat of ‘let there be 
light,’’ should be vouchsafed a white, 
luminous foreshadowing of that which 
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it has not entered into the heart of man to 
understand. Not the strangely nar- 
row and urban vision of Patmos; no streets 
or walls but a limitless Land of Pearl ! 
sie Soft undulations, full and tender 
as the bosom ofa sleeping mother, rose 
and fell far beyond the eye's reach, 
and melted into the sky. No tree 
or thicket broke the suave outlines, but 
where the thin silver veins of the streams 
slipped through the curves of the plain, 
slim, leafless willows hung, like glisten- 
ing fringes. In the night a hoar 
frost had fallen that was to snow as sleep 
is to death, and the pale reaped fields, 
the sere meadows and silent uplands were 
transfigured by the first gleam of day to 
a mystery and glory of silver and pearl. 
As the light grew, nacreous tints of 
milky blue and rose flushed tke argent 
pallor of the land, and when the yellow 
disk rolled upover the horizon's edge I 
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traveled for some brief space in a world 
of intolerable splendor where innumerable 
billions of frost crystals flashed back to 
the sun the reflection of his shining face. 
Even the engine driver was moved, I 
fancy, by this marvelous morning vision, 
for though we were far from any stopping 
place there suddenly thrilled through the 
silence a long, keen, triumphant blast, 
and we trailed as we flew floating golden 
plumes of steam. . . . 

As I passed in my swift circle about 
the great ball plunging along its planet- 
ary paths, many mighty and glorious 
visions of the coming and passing of 
light were revealed to me; but none 
more fair than this one with the radiance 
of youth—whose vast, sweet Nature, 
shadow and simulacrum, the dawning is. 
Eternally renewed, throughall ages... 
still, with the white peace of innocence 

joyous in unwasted strength 


MRS. MARK HOPKINS, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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and untried powers . . rosy with 
promise and potentialities . . gilding 
all the commonplaceness of the land- 
scape with golden glamours and fantasies 

. an Eden created out of the 
hollow void of night, in which to rest for 
one dewy enchanted moment of purity 
and love before the sun with his flaming 
sword drives us forth to the toil and heat 
of the day! . 

In developing my mental Kodak roll 
since returning I find that during this 
period of the journey most of the views are 
landscapes, seeing that I was afflicted 
with peculiarly uninteresting fellow 
travelers who made poor subjects for snap 
shots. Across the aisle from me was a 
pair of ancient little lovers. Some hun- 
dred or more years they numbered between 
them, I fancy. They had nested long 
ago, all their fledglings had flown, and 
left alone together once more they were 
on their way to Los Angeles to spend a 
second honeymoon among the winter 
orange blossoms. A charming afterglow 


of love, but though their quaint, anti- 
quated billing and cooing was a pretty 
enough thing to watch it is notorious 
that even in these second bridal journeys 


the outsider is very much outside, and I 
was driven back perforce to my window. 
‘A perfect day,’’ the record 
.... . More undulant fields 
clothed in the yellow stubble of the 
gathered harvest. Here and there black 
loam broken for winter sowing—a square 
of jet set in the pale amber—and over all 
a faint, turquoise sky. 

That night we were in Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, and by chance got passage on the 


says. 


AT CHEYENNE 
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new fast mail-train, put on as an experi- 
ment in time across the continent, which 
carried but one sleeper and the General 
Manager’s private car. 

The pace was tremendous from the 
start. We began to climb the 
Great Divide. Trees and shrubs grew 
more and more rare and finally vanished 
altogether. Great gray plains 
all about us; covered thinly with a 
withered, ashen-colored plant, the bitter 
results of an unequal struggle for exist- 
ence, and strangely resembling in minia- 
ture the gnarled, writhen cedars that 
cling to wind-scourged coasts. Settle- 
ments were few and far between. 
Scrawny horses picked up a scant living 
in the desolate upland meadows ; and 
an occasional yellow cur that came out 
and barked at us as we went by was the 
the only other form of animal life to be 
seen. Once in a long while we passed a 
dwelling, a square cabin of gray un- 
painted boards, always tightly closed and 
the dwellers absent somewhere on busi- 
ness. The only distinct proof of the 
human habitance of these silent, lonely 
homes was a tiny pair of butternut trou- 
sers fluttering on the clothes-line near 
one of them. The minute American citi- 
zen who should have occupied them was 
invisible, and I feared perhaps they were 
his only pair. 

We climbed and climbed, . always 
at tremendous speed, and always the 
land growing more desolate, and wildly 
drear ; like the cursed site of some pre- 
historic Sodom, sown with salt. The air 
shown with a- luminous clearness un- 
dreamable in coast countries, and at 
night the stars were huge and fierce. Not 
the soft-gleaming palpitant planets of 
tropic nights, but keen and scintillant as 
swords. There was something hideous and 
brutal in the doom laid upon this unhappy 
territory, as of a Prometheus chained 
on the mountain tops. . .its blood 
dried to dust in its veins, and lifting a 
scarred face of gray despair to the rainless 
sky. From time to time we passed a 
feeble, trickling stream, but no _ ver- 
dure marked the course of its waters, 
that were bitter and fruitless as tears. 
During the night our way lay 
through that still more desolate por- 
tion of this dry region named with simple 
and expressive literalness, the Bad 
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Lands; and here again I saw a most 
wonderful breaking of the day. The 
moon, wan with the dawn, hung direct- 
ly in the zenith, and on the eastern rim 
of the ghostly gray plain, under the 
quivering jewel of the morning star, 
burned the first vague flush of day. 
Slowly a dusky amethyst light filled the 
sapphire bowl of the sky, quenching the 
stars one by one as it rose, and when the 
sun showed over the world’s edge the cup 
was brimmed, and the pale moon faintly 
shone in its depths, like the drowned 
pearl of the Egyptian Queen. There was 
no-eye but mine to see, yet here in the 
midst of unpeopled desolation the majes- 
tic ceremonies of the sky were fulfilled 
with the same slow pomp and splendor 
as if all the worshippers of the Sun knelt 
in awed wonder to see the Bridegroom 
come forth out of his chamber. ‘ 

Our speed through this part of the 
country was terrible. Five hours away 
from Ogden we were two hours and a half 
behind the time set for our arrival there. 
Some three-qua_ters of a million hung 
upon our reaching there promptly and get- 
ting thetrack clear for ourselves beyond it, 
not to mention many other important 
considerations that could scarcely be 
reckoned in figures, for a great govern- 
ment contract for mails would be either 
lost or won by morning. A certain engi- 
neer, whose name was Foley—or words to 
that effect—was telegraphed to meet us at 
thenext stop. He wasagentleman of Irish 
extraction who labored under an entire 
absence of physical timidity—and who re- 
marked with jovial determination as he 


climbed into the cab that he would « get 
us to Ogden—or Hell, on time.’’ Several 
times during that five hours ride the bet- 
ting stood ten to one on the latter goal, 
and Hades was hot favorite. The 
grade at this part of the road has a des- 
cent of 93 feet in a mile and the track 
corkscrewed through gorges and cajions 
with but small margin between us and 
destruction. To these considerations 
Mr. Foley was cheerfully indifferent, 
and pulling out the throttle he let 
the engine have her head at the 
rate of sixty-five miles an hour. The 
train rocked like a ship at sea, and 
sleepers held on to their berths in terror, 
the more nervous actually succumbing to 
mal demer. The plunge ofthe engine, that 
now and again whimpered affrightedly 
in the darkness, could be felt through 
the whole train, as one feels beneath one 
the fierce play of the loins of a runaway 
horse. From the rear car the tracks were 
two lines of fire in the night. The tele- 
graph poles reeled backwards from our 
course and the land fled from under us 
with horrible nightmare wierdness. The 
officers of the train grew alarmed and 
ordered speed slackened, but Mr. Foley, 
consulting his watch, regretted with great 
firmness that he could not oblige them. 
One man rolled in an anguish of terror on 
the floor ; and the General Manager, en- 
gaged in a late game of whist, regarding 
the sufferer with sympathetic interest 
as he took the odd trick with the 
thirteenth trump, remarked that it was 
such episodes as this in American life that 
made us a nation of youthful gray-heads. 
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We arrived in Ogden on time. Mr. 
Foley dismounted with alacrity from his 
cab, remarked that these night rides 
were prone to give a man cold, and went 
in pursuit of an antidote behind a swing- 
ing Venetian door on the corner, and we 
saw him no more. 

From here the vast, desolate, uplands, 
8,000 feet up in the keen dry air showed 
no further sign of human habitation be- 
tween the stations, and was ornamented 
only with the frequent jack rabbit, the 
occasional coyote, and, once in a while, 
an arrangement in tepees. Indians 
crowded about the train at every stop; 
those of the female sex who were blessed 
with offspring permitting us to view the 
living contents of the corded parcels they 
carried on their backs in exchange for 
small current coin. The pappoose, I dis- 
covered, is the original Baby Bunting. 
They slumber with stoical composure 
in a nest of rabbit skins—presumably 
those for which ‘‘ papa went a-hunting ’’— 
lining a portable wooden cradle into 
which they are strapped, and from 
which, I am told, they rarely emerge 
during infancy. The girls and boys 
from six to sixteen I found very 


pretty with smooth red skins, glitter- 
ing teeth and eyes, and black, Van- 


dyked locks. Those whom years had 
overtaken were indescribably wrinkled 
and parched. Old squaws squatted in 
the dust huddled in blankets and were 
as impassive as ancient worm-eaten idols. 
A coin dropped into their hands bought 
a mumble and a glance from their rusted 
eyes, but indifference did not wound 
them, neither did the fast train or any 
of its passengers excite their curiosity— 
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the vagaries of the white man were so 
numerous that nervous prostration would 
be a sure consequence of any attempt to 
interest themselves in his doings and 
peace and composure lay only in entirely 
ignoring him. All through this country 
the air had a delicious dry perfume, like 
the smell of parching vegetation such as 
one gets in a long drought, that was stimu- 
lating and wholesome as the resinous in- 
cense of pines. 

The night before we reached San Fran- 
cisco we found our first trees again at a 
little wayside eating station, where a 
long row ot poplars stood up stiffly in 
the dusk near our path, and a tiny foun- 
tain plashed with an enchanting, cool 
melodiousness. The air was soft 
and spring-like and the moist darkness 
pleasant with a smell as of white 
clover. It could not of course, in No- 
vember, have been really the sweet early 
flowers of the grass, yet I know nothing 
else that gives out the same perfume, nor 
can I guess from what that pure vernal 
fragrance did arise, like the first breath 
from a promised land after long wander- 
ing in a country of wilderness and 
drought. ; 

Sacramento stopped us for a moment at 
daylight, and here we found rich, juicy 
verdure and watery marshes in abund- 
ance, and the first outer edges of that yel- 
low wave from China that has broken 
upon the Pacific coasts. Still there were 
no trees. Only grassy, rounded hills, 
with white seamists trailing among them. 
A country much like that about Newport, 
without that icy breath always in the air 
of the upper Atlantic coast. There was a 
certain genial tenderness in this atmos- 
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phere that even in the hottest day of 
August is never known in the East. 

At fifteen minutes past nine the nose of 
the ferry-boat from Oakland touches the 
San Francisco wharf. We have crossed 
the continent in four days and twenty 
hours,—thanks to Mr. Foley,—and the 
distance between New York and the west- 
ern metropolis is reduced by a whole day. 
A great achievement! There are crowds 
of reporters waiting to interview every- 
body ; General Manager, engineer, con- 
ductor—even me. We splash cheer- 
fully through the warm rain and oozing 
mud—the wet season began two days 
ago—with pleased faces that our tre- 
mendous journey is over, walking with 
long strides and swinging arms because 
of the cramping confinement of the last 
four days. 

To my eyes, accustomed to the soar- 
ing loftiness of New York architect- 
ure, this city seems astonishingly low. 
Three or four stories at the most the 
average is. Because of earthquakes they 


say; but latterly these havealmost entirely 
ceased to occur, as if the land had grown 
to realize that civilization would not tole- 
rate such impulsive ways, and had gradu- 


ally abandoned them shamefacedly, as 
being in extremely bad taste. Conse- 
quently a few of the more recent buildings 
have begun to climb, Babel-like, into the 
dripping skies. One gets aremarkableim- 
pression of newness here such as a Lon- 
doner might on his first landing in New 
York. Every one tells you—‘‘I have 
been here a year—six months— three 
months—three years—.'’ One begins 
to believe that no one was ever born 
here. All the buildings look new and 
fresh. The whole atmosphere of the 
place is charged with a vigorous, disre- 
spectful sort of youth. The city or at 
least the Spanish part of it, was founded 
in the year of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, but the American town is only 40 
or 50 years old. The hotel at which I stop 
was erected in 1875. Itis a huge caravan- 
sary, built round a square and enclosing 
a vast asphalted court adorned with palms 
and ferns. There is an inner arcade 
within this court where the typical 
American hotel frequenter tips back his 
chair, reads the papers and smokes. On 
the outer side of the arcade are shops of 
every description, so that one may pur- 
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chase all the ordinary needs of life without 
leaving one’s lodging place. 

I find here that my progress must be 
arrested for two days, as the arrange- 
ments for hurrying the departure of the 
ship have fallen through, and I do not 
altogether grieve, for this tremendous 
pace for thousands of miles across the 
country has told upon my nerves to an ab- 
surd degree, and I wonder, as I shiver with 
exhaustion and tremble with nameless, 
undefined apprehensions, how the coming 
generation that is to travel a hundred 
and ahundred fifty miles an hour, will 
bear the strain of it. Some process of 
adaption to a nerve destroying environ- 
ment will take place doubtless ; humanity 
being so elastic in such matters. 

Meantime there is some space to investi- 
gate this first one of the many great cities 
I must pass through. The editors of the 
San Francisco Lxaminer, who have 
shown me every courtesy from the mo- 
ment of my arrival, invite me to lunch- 
eon at the Cliff House, which stands on 
the very western edge of the continent, 
upon one of the pillars of the Golden 
Gate. There is still a soft, warm rain 
falling when we start. Roses climb 
around the porches of the residences and 
hang heavy-drenched blossoms amid their 
shining wet leaves, perfuming the damp 
city streets with delicious garden odors. 
Should I shut my eyes to the hills I 
mount and descend the warmth, the hu- 
midity, and the rose odors would make 
me believe myself in New Orleans again. 

In that far distant city I might 
be going on just such an expedition as 
this to Spanish Forton the Lakeside. It 
gives me a sense of nostalgia, not for the 
people and city I have but just left, but for 
an earlier home, where I would have found 
just such carelessly happy geniality as 
among ‘these witty, good-looking men 
who regard the delays of a train with 
amiable indifference, and see their day 
slip from them with the carelessness of 
a spendthrift. 

The train crawls along the edge of the 
harbor shut in between the grassy, tree- 
less hills. We wind around their flanks 
in perilous fashion for some space, for 
the harbor juts deeply into the land, and 
as we cling to their steep sides we hear 
the waves dashing beneath us. There is 
a sudden turn at last and before us lies 
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spread the Western Ocean ! There 
is a joyous shock of astonishment in the 
sight— A sense of discovery, of 
splendid vastness, of a rich new experi- 
ence seized and dominated. For one keen 
instant not he who 


“Stood silent upon a peak in Darien,” 


felt a more magnificent dilation of spirit 
than I. 

We lunch, jovially and sumptuously, 
upon the sea’s edge. Already the day is 
declining as we finish. The rain has 
ceased and in the west the curtain of 
cloud lifts. On a balcony that overhangs 
the water we watch the sunset. Three 
great crags stand up sharply two hundred 
yards away—Seal Rocks—covered with 
grumbling, barking sea lions, the city’s 
pets, whom the law protects. They look 
much like fat pigs from this distance ; 
those just fresh from the water black and 
shining ; the fur of the earlier comers 
has dried quickly and is brownand rough. 
At the last moment the sun flames out 
gloriously ; reddens all the heavens, and 
gilds a rippling road for me across the 
watery world I must traverse. It is a sign 
ot promise they tell me. 

The ride home in the cable car is a 
curious experience. The streets are of 
the most astonishing steepness still, 
though millions have been spent in 
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is a small open space in front where 
one may sit if one likes and enjoy the 
sensation of plunging down the most 
startling inclines and yet see the 
car stop short at the most perilous 
point to allow a traveler to leisurely- dis- 
mount. This road leads past the famous 
Nob Hill where the Bonanza Kings have 
their residences—huge wooden palaces of 
the most roccoco design. It is said that 
these half dozen residences cost $9,000,000 
to build. James C. Flood’s house is of 
brown stone, the only dwelling of that 
material in the State, all the stone having 
been imported from the East at prodigious 
expense. It is slightly reminiscent of 
the Vanderbilt house in New York, but 
much more florid in style. One of these 
palaces—the property of a Bonanza relict 
—is of a curious lead color, which, with 
its overwhelmingly ornate decorations, 
gives it an odd resemblance to a gigantic 
hot-air stove. 

There were beautiful public gardens, 
great public buildings, and many 
relics of the ancient Spanish domina- 
tion to be seen in this charming city, 
but my flight was too rapid to pause 
for these. That night I saw the quar- 
ter known locally as China Town, 
peeped into some of the huge, splendid 
theaters and restaurants, and then at 
three o’clock the next day set sail for 


Japan. 
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‘GEORGE WASHINGTON’S” LAST DUEL. 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 


HERE were few people in the county 
who did not know of the old 
Major's antipathy to ‘‘ old women,”’ as he 
called them. Years no more entered into 
his definition of this class than celibacy 
did in his idea of an ‘old bachelor.”’ 
The state of single blessedness continued 
in the female sex beyond the bloom of 
youth was in his eyes the sole basis of 
this unpardonable condition. He made 
certain concessions to the few individuals 
among his neighbors who had remained in 
the state of maidenhood, because, as he 
declared, neighborliness was a greater 
virtue than consistency ; but he drew the 
line at these few, and it was his boast 
that no old woman had ever been able to 
get into his Eden. ‘One of them,’’ he 
used to say, ‘‘ would close paradise just 
as readily now as Eve did six thousand 
years ago.’’ Thus, although as Margaret 
grew up she had any other friends 
she desired to visit her as often as 


she chose, her wish being the supreme 


law at Rock Towers, she had never even 
thought of inviting one of the class 
against whom her uncle’s rosy face was 
so steadily set. The first time it had 
ever occurred to her to invite any one 
among the proscribed was when she asked 
Rose Endicott to pay heravisit. Rose, 
she knew, was living with her old aunt, 
Miss Jemima Bridges, whom she had 
once metin R , and she had some 
apprehension that the condition of the 
South was, in Miss Jemima’s opinion, so 
much like that of the Sandwich Islands 
that the old lady would not permit Rose 
to come without her personal escort. 
Accordingly, one evening after tea, when 
the Major was in a particularly gracious 
humor, and had told her several of his 
oldest and best stories, Margaret fell upon 
him unawares, and before he had recov- 
ered from the shock of the encounter, had 
captured his consent. Then, in order to 
secure the leverage of a dispatched invi- 
tation, she had immediately written Rose, 
asking her and her aunt to come and 
spend the summer with her, and had 
without delay handed it to George Wash- 
ington to deliver Lazarus to give Luke to 


carry to the postoffice. The next even- 
ing, therefore, when the Major, after 
twenty-four hours of serious apprehen- 
sion, reopened the matter with a 
fixed determination to coax or buy 
her out of the notion, because, as he used 
to say, ‘‘ women can’t be reasoned out of 
athing, sir, not having been reasoned 
in,’’ Margaret was able to meet him with 
the announcement that it was ‘‘ too late,"’ 
as the letter had already been mailed. 

Seated in one of the high-backed arm- 
chairs, with one white hand shading her 
dark eyes from the light, Margaret was 
amused at the look of desperation on the 
old gentleman’s rnddy face. He squared 
his round body before the fire, braced 
himself, with his plump legs well apart, 
as if he were -preparing to sustain the 
shock of a blow, and taking a deep in- 
piration, gave a loud and prolonged 
‘‘Whew!”’ 

Margaret rose, and, going up to him, 
took his arm and looked up into his face. 

‘‘Uncle, I was bound to have Rose, and 
Miss Jemima would not have let her come 
alone.”’ 

The tone was the low, almost plaintive 
key, the effectiveness of which Margaret 
knew so well. 

««« Not let her’!’? The Major faced 
her quickly. «‘: Margaret, she is one of 
those s/rong-minded women! ”’ 

Margaret nodded brightly. 

‘‘IT bet my horse she wears iron-gray 
curls caught on the side of her head with 
tucking combs !”’ 

‘She does,’’ declared 
eyes dancing. 

«And has a long nose—red at tle 
end.”’ 

‘Uncle, you have seen her. I know 
you have seen her,’’ asserted Margaret, 
laughing up at him. ‘You have her 
very picture.’’ 

The Major groaned, and vowed that he 
would never survive it, and that Margaret 
would go down to history as the slayer 
of her uncle. 

‘‘ [have selected my place inthe grave- 
yard,” he said, with a mournful shake of 
the head. «Put me close to the fence 


Margaret, her 
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behind the raspberry thicket, where I 
shall be secure. Tell her there are snakes 
there.”’ 2 

‘But, uncle, she is as good as gold,”’ 
declared Margaret; ‘‘she is always do- 
ing good—she thinks it her mission to 
save the world.”’ 

The Major burst out, «‘ That’s part of 
this modern devilment of substituting 
humanitarianism for Christianity. Next 
thing they’ll be wanting to abolish hell !”’ 

The Major was so impressed with his 
peril that when Jeff, who had galoped 
over ‘‘for a little while,’’ entered, an- 
nounced with great ceremony by George 
Washington, he poured out all his 
apprehensions into his sympathetic ear, 
and it was only when he began to 
rally Jeff on the chance of his be- 
coming a victim to Miss Endicott’s 
charms, that Magaret interfered so far 
as to say, that Rose had any number of 
lovers, and one of them was ‘an awfully 
nice fellow, handsome and rich and all 
that.’’ She wished ‘‘some one’’ would 
invite him down to pay a visit in the 
neighborhood, for she was ‘afraid Rose 
would find it dreadfully dull in the coun- 
try... The Major announced that he 
would himself make love to her; but both 
Margaret and Jeff declared that Provi- 
dence manifestly intended him for Miss 
Jemima. He then suggested that Miss 
Endicott’s friend be invited to come with 
her, but Margaret did not think that 
would do. 

‘« What is the name of this Paragon?”’ 
inquired Jeff. 

Margaret gave his name. 
rence—Pickering Lawrence.”’ 

‘“Why, Iknowhim, ‘ Pick Lawrence.’ 
We were college-mates, class-mates. He 
used to be in love with somebody up at 
his home then ; but I never identified her 
with your friend. We were great cronies 
at the University. He was going to bea 
lawyer ; but I believe somebody died and 
he came into a fortune.’”’ This history did 
not appear to surprise Margaret as much 
as might have been expected, and she said 
nothing more about him. 

About a week later Jeff took occasion to 
ride over to tea and announced that his 
friend Mr. Lawrence had promised to run 
down and spend a few weeks with him. 
Margaret looked so pleased and dwelt so 
much on the alleged charms of the ex- 


‘‘ Mr. Law- 
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pected guest that Jeff, witha pang of jeal- 
ousy, suddenly asserted that he «didn’t 
think so much of Lawrence,’’ that he was 
oue of those fellows who always pre- 
tended to be very much in love with some- 
body, and was ‘always changing his 
clothes.’’ «‘ That’s what girls like,’’ said 
Margaret, decisively ; and this was all the 
thanks Jeff received. 


II. 


There was immense excitement at the 
Towers next day when the visitors were 
expected. The Major took twice his usual 
period to dress ; George Washington with 
a view to steadying his nerves braced them 
so tight that he had great difficulty in 
maintaining his equipoise, and even Mar- 
garet herself was in a flutter quite unusual 
to one so self-possessed as she generally 
was. When, however, the carriage drove 
up tothe door, the Major, with Margareta 
little in advance, met the visitors at the 
steps in allthe glory ofnew blue broadcloth 
and flowered velvet. Sir Charles Grandi- 
son could not have been more elegant, 
nor Sir Roger more gracious. Behind 
him yet grander stood George—George 
Washington—his master’s fac-simile in 
ebony down to the bandanna handker- 
chief and the trick of waving the right 
hand in a flowing curve. It was perhaps 
this spectacle which saved the Major, for 
Miss Jemima was so overwhelmed by 
George Washington’s portentous dignity 
that she exhibited sufficient humility to 
place the Major immediately at his ease, 
and from this time Miss Jemima was at a 
disadvantage, and the Major felt that he 
was master of the situation. 

The old lady had never been in the 
South before except for a few days on the 
occasion when Margaret had met her and 
Rose Endicott at the hotel in R—, and as 
she had then seen just enough to excite 
her inquisitiveness and as her natural 
curiosity was quite amazing, she began 
so soon as she became sufficiently 
acqnainted with the Major to ply him 
with questions. Her seat at table was at 
the Major’s right, and the questions 
which she put to him proved so embar- 
rassing, that the old-gentleman declared 
to Margaret that if that old woman 
knew as much as she wanted to know 
she'd eclipse Solomon in her wisdom and 
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destroy the value of the scriptures. He 
finally hit upon the expedient of either 
traversing every proposition she sug- 
gested, or else of answering every inquiry 
with a statement which was simply 
astounding. She had therefore not been 
at the Towers a week before she was in 
the possession of facts furnished by the 
Major which might have staggered 
credulity itself. 

One of the many entries in her journal 
was to the effect that, according to Major 
B—, it was the custom on many plan- 
tations to shoot a slave every year, on 
the ground that such a sacrifice was gen- 
erally salutary ; that it was an expiation 
of past derelictions and a deterrent from 
repetition. And she added this mem- 
orandum : 

‘« The most extraordinary and revolting 
part of it all is that this barbarous cus- 
tom, which might well have been sup- 
posed confined to Dahomey, is justified 
by such men as Major B—as a pious act."’ 
She inserted this query, ‘‘Can it be 
true?’’ 

If she did not wholly believe the Major, 
she did not altogether disbelieve him. 
She at least was firmly convinced that it 
was quite possible. She determined to 
inquire privately of George Washington. 

She might have inquired of one of the 
numerous maids, whose useless presence 
embarrassed her; but the Major fore- 
seeing that she might pursue her investi- 
gation in other directions, had informed 
her that the rite was guarded with the 
greatest care, and that it would be as 
much as any one’s life were worth to 
divulge it. Miss Jemima, therefore, was 
too loyal to expose one of her own sex io 
such danger; so she was compelled to 
consult George Washington whom she 
believed clever enough to take care of 
himself. 

She accordingly watched several days 
for an opportunity to see him alone, but 
without success. In fact, though she was 
unaware of it, George Washington had 
conceived for her a most violent dislike, 
and carefully avoided her. He had ob- 

Like his master, he had a natural anti- 
pathy to ‘old women,’’ and as_ the 
Major’s threat for years had varied be- 
tween ‘setting him free next morning ’’ 
and giving him ‘‘a mistress to walk 
straight,’’ George Washington felt that 
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prudence demanded some vigilance on 
his part. 

served with growing suspicion Miss Jem- 
ima’s investigation of matters relating to 
the estate, and her persistent pursuit of 
knowledge at the table had confirmed 
him in his idea that she contemplated the 
capture of his master and himself. 

One day, under cover of the hilarity in- 
cident to the presence at dinner of Jeffand 
of his guest, Mr. Lawrence, Miss Jemima 
had pushed her inquisition even further 
than usual, and so, when, just before 
dinner was over, George Washington 
went into the hall to see about the fire, he, 
after his habit, took occasion to express 
his opinion of affairs to the sundry mem- 
bers of the family who looked down at 
him from their dim gilt frames on the 
wall. 

‘‘T ain’t pleased wid de way things is 
gwine on heafi-at all,’’ he declared, pok- 
ing the fire viciously and addressing his 
remark more particularly to an old gen- 
tleman who in ruffles and red velvet sat 
with crossed legs in a high-backed chair 
just over the piano. ‘‘Heah me an’ 
Marse Nat an’ Miss Margaret been gittin’ 
‘long all dese years easy an’ peaceable, 
an’ Marse Jeff been comin’ over sociable 
all de time, an’ d’ ain’ been no trouble 
nor nuttin’ till now dat ole ooman what 
ax mo’ questions ’n a thousan’ folks kin 
answer got to come heah and set up to 
Marse Nat, an’ talk to him so he cyarn 
hardly eat.’’ He rose from his knees at 
the hearth, and looking the old gentle- 
man over the piano squarely in the face, 
asserted, ‘‘She got her mine sot on bein’ 
my mistis, dat’s what 'tis!’’ This re- 
lieved him so that he returned to his oc- 
cupation of «chunking "’ the fire, adding, 
‘* When women sets de mines on a thing, 
you jes’ well gin up !”’ 

So intent was he on relieving himself 
of the burden on his mind that he did not 
hear the door softly open, and did not 
know any onehad entered until an enthu- 
siastic voice behind him exclaimed : 

‘Oh ! what a profound observation !"’ 
George Washington started in much enor 
fusion ; for it was Miss Temima, who ha? 
stolen away from the table to intercept 
him at his task of «fixing the fires.’’ 
She had, however, heard only his con- 
cluding sentence, and she now advanced 
with a beaming smile intended to con- 
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ciliate the old butler. George Washing- 
ton gave the hearth a final and hasty 
sweep, and was retiring in a long detour 
around Miss Jemima when she accosted 
him. 

‘* Uncle George.”’ 

‘‘Marm.’’ He stopped and halfturned. 

** What a charming old place you have 
here!’ 

George Washington cast his eye up 
towards the old gentleman in the high- 
backed chair, as much as to say, ‘“‘ You 
see there? WhatdidItell you?’’ Then 
he said briefly’: 

‘Yes, ’m.’’ 

‘What is its extent? 
acres are there in it?”’ 

George Washington positively started. 
He took in several of the family in his 
glance of warning. 

‘« Well, I declare, marm, I don’ know,”’ 
he,began ; then it occurring to him that 
the honor of the family was somehow at 
stake and must be upheld, he added, «A 
leetle mo’ ’n a hunderd thousan’, marm.”’ 
His exactness was convincing. Miss 
Jemima threw up her hands : 

‘‘Prodigious! How many nee—how 
many persons of the African blood are 
there on this vast domain?’ she in- 
quired, getting nearer to her point. 

George, observing how much she was 
impressed, eyed her with rising disdain : 

‘Does you mean niggers, m’m? 
’Bout three thousan’, nium.”’ 

Another exclamation of\ astonishment 
burst from the old lady’s lips. 

“If you will permit me to inquire, 
Uncle George, how old are you ?”’ 

‘«« She warn see if I kin wuck—dat’swhat 
she’s after,’’ said George to himself, with 
a confidential look at a young gentleman 
in a hunting dress on the wall between 
two windows. Then he said : 

‘Well, I declare, mum, you got me 
dvah. TIixpec’ I is mos ninety years 
ole. I reckon I’se ol’er ’n you is—I reckon 
I i” 

‘Oh !”’ exclaimed Miss Jemima with a 
little start as if she had pricked her finger 
with a needle. 

‘‘Marse Nat kin tell you,’’ continued 
George ; ‘if vou don’ know how ole you 
is, all vou got to do is to ax him, an’ he 
kin tell vou—he got it all set down ina 
book—he kin tell how ole you is to a dav.”’ 

‘««Dear, how frightful! ’’ exclaimed Miss 
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Jemima, just as the Major entered some- 
what hastily. 

‘‘He’sa gone coon,’’ said George 
Washington through the crack of the door 
to the old gentlemanin ruffles,~ as he 
pulled the door slowly to from the out- 
side. 

The Major had left the young people 
in the-dining room and had come to get a: 
book to settle a disputed quotation. He 
had found the work and was trying to 
read it without the ignominy of putting 
on his glasses, when Miss Jemima ac- 
costed him with the statement that his 
‘ valet’’ appeared to be ‘‘a very intelli- 
gent person.’’ 

The Major turned upon her. 

**My ‘Valet,’ !Madam! Ihave 
valet!’’ 

‘‘T mean your body servant, your but- 
ler’’—explained Miss Jemima. ‘I have 
been much impressed by him.”’ 

‘‘ George !—George Washington—you 
mean George Washington! No, madam, 
he has not a particle of intelligence.—He 
is grossly and densely stupid, I have 
never in fifty years been able to get an 
idea into his head.”’ 

‘Oh, dear! and I thought him so 
clever! I was wondering how so intelli- 
gent a person, so well informed could be 
a slave.”’ 

The Major faced about. 

‘‘George ! George Washington a 
slave! Madam, you misapprehend the 
Situation. fe is no slave. I am the slave, 
not only of him but of three hundred 
more as arrogant and exacting as the 
Czar, and as lazy as the devil!”’ 

Miss Jemima threw up her hands in 
astonishment, and the Major, who was 
on a favorite theme, proceeded : 

‘‘Why, madam, the very coat on my 
back belongs to that rascal George 
Washington, and I do not know when he 
may take a fancy to order me out of it. 
My soul is not my own. He drinks my 
whiskey, steals my tobacco and takes 
my clothes before my face. As likely as 
not he will have on this very waistcoat 
before the week is out.”’ 

The Major stroked his well-filled 
velvet vest caressingly, as if he already 
felt the pangs of the approaching sepa- 
ration. 

«Oh dear! 
Miss Jemima. 


no 


You amaze me,’’ began 
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‘Yes, madam, I should be amazed my- 
self, except that I haye stood it so long. 
Why, I had once an affair with an inti- 
mate and valued friend, Judge Carring- 
ton. You may have heard of him, a very 
distinguished man, and I was indiscreet 
enough to carry that rascal George 
Washington to the field, thinking, of 
course, that I ought to go like a gentle- 
man, and although the affair was arranged 
after we had taken our positions, and I 
did not have the pleasure of shooting at 
him——’’ 

‘‘Good heavens!’’ exclaimed Miss 
Jemima. « 7he pleasure of shooting at 
your friend! Monstrous t’’ 

‘‘I say I did not have that pleasure,”’ 
corrected the Major, blandly; ‘the 
affair was, as I stated, arranged without 
ashot, yet do you know, that rascal 
George Washington will not allow that 
it was so, and I understand he recounts 
with the most harrowing details the 
manner in which he and I, as he terms 
it, shot my friend—murdered him.”’ 

Miss Jemima gave an . ‘Ugh. _Hor- 
rible! What depravity !’’ she said, al- 


most under her breath. 
The Major, however, caught the words. 


«« Yes, madam, it is horrible to think 
of such depravity. Unquestionably he 
deserves death ; but what can one do! 
The law, kept feeble by politicians, does 
not permit one to kill them, however 
worthless they are—except, of course, by 
way of example, under certain peculiar 
circumstances, as‘I have stated to you.” 

Miss Jemima was speechless, so he pur- 
sued. 

‘I have sometimes been tempted to 
make a break for liberty, and have 
thought that if I could once get the rascal 
on the field, with my old pistols, I would 


settle with him which of us is the master.” 


‘‘Do you mean that you would—would 
shoot him ?’’ gasped Miss Jemima. 

‘«‘ Yes, madam, unless he should be too 
quick for me,’ replied the Major, blandly, 
—‘or should order me from the field, 
which he probably would do.”’ 

The old lady turned and hastily 
left the room. 


III. 


Though Miss Jemima after this re- 
garded the Major with renewed suspicion, 
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and confided to her niece that she did 
not feel at all safe with him, the old 
gentleman was soon on the same terms 
with Rose that he was on with Margaret 
herself, Heinformed her that he was just 
twenty-five his ‘last grass,’’ and that he 
never could, would, or should grow a year 
older.’ He notified Jeff and his friend 
Mr. Lawrence at the table that he regarded 
himself as a candidate for Miss Endi- 
cott’s hand, and had ‘staked’’ the 
ground, and he informed her that as soon 
as he could bring himself to break an oath 
which he had made twenty years before, 
never to address another woman, he in- 
tended to propose to her. Rose,who had 
lingered at the table a moment behind 
the other ladies, assured the old fellow 
that he need fear no rival, and that if he 
could not muster courage to propose be- 
fore she left, as it was leap-year, she 
would exercise her prerogative and pro- 
pose herself. The Major, with his hand 
on his heart as he held the door open for 
her, vowed he was ready that moment to 
throw himself at her feet if it were not 
for the difficulty of getting up from his 
knees. 

A little later in the afternoon Margaret 
was down among the rose-bushes, where 
Lawrence had joined her, after Rose had 
executed that inexplicable feminine ma- 


neuver of denying herself to oppose a 


lover’s request. 

Jeff was leaning against a pillar, pre- 
tending to talk to Rose, but listening 
more to the snatches of song in Margaret’s 
rich voice, or to the laughter which 
floated up to them from the garden be- 
low. 

Suddenly he said abruptly, «I believe 
that fellow Lawrence is in love with 
Margaret.”’ 

Rose insisted on knowing what ground 
he had for so peculiar an opinion, on 
which he incontinently charged his friend 
with being one of those fellows who fell 
in love with every pretty girl on whom 
he laid his eyes, and declared that he had 
done nothing but hang around Margaret 
ever since he had come to the county. 

What Rose might have replied to this 
unexpected attack on one whom she re- 
served for her own especial torture can- 
not be recorded, for the Major suddenly 
appeared around the verandah. Both the 
young people straightened up. 
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‘Ah! you rascals! I catch you!’’ he 
cried, his ruddy face glowing with jollity. 
‘Jeff, you'd better look out,—honey 
catches a heap of flies, and sticks mighty 
hard. Rose don’t showhim any mercy, 
—kick him, trample on him.”’ 

‘‘Iam not honey,’’ said Rose, witha 
captivating.look out of her bright eyes.’’ 

‘‘Yes youare. If you are not youare 
the very rose from which it is distilled, ’’ 

‘Oh ! how charming,”’ cried the young 
lady. ‘* How I wish some woman could 
hear that said to me.”’ : 

‘Don’t give him credit before you hear 
all his proverb,’’ said Jeff. ‘*Do you 
know what he said in the dining-room ?’’ 

‘‘Don’t credit- Aim at all,’’ replied 
the Major. ‘Don’t believe him—don’t 
listen to him. He is green with envy at 
my success,’’ and the old fellow shook 
with amusement. ‘‘ What did he say? 
Please tell me.’’ She appealed to Jeff, 
and then as he was about to speak, see- 
ing the Major preparing to run, she 
caught him. «* No, you have to listen.’’ 
‘« Now tell me,’’ to Jeff again. 

‘‘Well, he said Honey caught lots of 
flies, and women lots of fools.’’ 

Rose pointing her tapering finger at 
the Major, who with mock humility, was 
watching her closely, declared that she 
would ‘‘never believe in him again,’’ 
which the old fellow met by an unblushing 
denial of ever having made such a state- 
ment or held such traitorous sentiments, 
as it was a well established fact, he main- 
tained, that flies never eat honey at all. 

From this moment the Major con- 
ceived the idea that Jeff had been caught 
by his fair visitor, it never having oc- 
curred to him that any one could aspire 
to Margaret’s hand. He had thought 
that Jeff was in danger of falling a victim 
to the charms of the pretty daughter of 
an old friend and neighbor of his, and 
though it appeared rather a pity for a 
young fellow to fall in love «out of the 
State,’ vet the claims of hospitality, 
combined with the fact that rivalry with 
Mr. Lawrence, against whom, on account 
of his foppishness, he had conceived 
some prejudice, promised a delightful ex- 
citement, more than counterbalanced that 
objectionable feature. He therefore im- 
mediately constituted himself Jeft’s ar- 
dent champion, and always spoke of the 
latter's guest as ‘‘ that fellow Lawrence.”’ 
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Accordingly, when, one afternoon, on 
his return from his ride, he found Jeff, 
who had ridden over to tea, lounging 
around alone, in a state of mind as miser- 
able as a man should be who, having 
come with the expectation of basking in 
the sunshine of Beauty’s smile, finds that 
Beauty is out horseback-riding with a 
rival, he was impelled to give him aid, 
countenance, and advice. He immedi- 
ately attacked him, therefore, on his for- 
lorn and woebegone expression, and de- 
clared that at his age he would have long 
ago run the game to earth, and have 
carried her home across his saddle-bow. 

‘You are afraid, sir—afraid.’’ He as- 
serted, hotly. «:I don’t know what you 
fellows are coming to.”’ 

Jeff admitted the accusation. ‘He 
feared,’’ he said, ‘‘that he could not get 
a girl to have him.’’ He was looking 
rather red when the Major cut him short. 

‘‘Fear, sir! Fear catches kicks, not 
kisses. ‘Not gef a girl to have you’! 
Well, upon my soul! Why don’t youwrun 
after her and bawl like a baby for her to 
stop, whilst you get down on your knees 
and—get her to have you !”’ 

Jeff was too dejected to be stung even 
by this unexpected attack. He merely 
said, dolorously : 

‘« Well, how the deuce can it be done?’ 

‘* Make her, sir—make her,’’ cried the 
Major. ‘*Coerce her—compel her.” 
The old fellow was in his element. He 
shook his grizzled head, and brought his 
hollowed hands together with sounding 
emphasis. 

Jeff suggested that perhaps she might 
be impregnable,but the old fellow affirmed 
that no woman was this ; that no fortress 
was too strong to be carried ; that it all 
depended on the assailant and the vehem- 
ence of the assault; and if one did not 
succeed, another would. The young 
man brightened—his mentor, how- 
ever, dashed his rising hopes by 
saying: ‘‘But mark this, sir, no coward 
can succeed. Women are rank cowards 
themselves, and they demand courage in 
their conquerors. Do you think a woman 
will marry a man who trembles before her? 
By Jove, sir! He must make her tremble !"’ 

When Jeff admitted dubiously that this 
sounded like wisdom, the Major burst 
out, “Wisdom, sir! It is the wisdom of 
Solomon, who had a thousand wives !”’ 
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From this time the Major constituted 
himself Jeff’s ally, and was ready to take 
the field on his behalf against any and all 
comers. Therefore, when he came into 
the hall one day where Rose was at the 
piano, running her fingers idly over the 
keys, whilst Lawrence was leaning over 
her talking, he exclaimed : 

‘‘Hello! what treason’s this? I'll 
tell Jeff. He was consulting me only yes- 
terday about is 

Lawrence muttered an objurgation, but 
Rose wheeled around on the piano-stool 
and faced him. 

—‘« Only yesterday about the best mode 
of winning- ’ He stopped tantaliz- 
ingly. 

‘Of winning what? I am so inte- 
rested.’? She rose and stood just before 
him with a cajoling air. The Major shut 
his mouth tight. «I'm as dumb as 
an oyster. Do you think I would betray 
my friend’s confidence—for nothing? 
I’m as silent as the oracle of Delphi.’’ 

Lawrence looked anxious, and Rose 
followed the old man closely. 

‘“T’ll pay you anything.”’ 

‘I demand payment in coin that buys 
youth from age.’’ He touched his lips, 


and catching Rose leaned slowly forward 
and kissed her. 
‘«« Now, tell me—what did he say? A 


” 


bargain’s a bargain,’’ she laughed as 
Lawrence almost ground his teeth. 

‘‘Well, he said,—he said, let me see, 
what did he say?” faltered the Major. 
‘‘ He said he could not get a girl he loved 
to have him.”’ 

‘Oh! did he say ¢hat ?’’ She was so 
much interested that she just knew that 
Lawrence half stamped his foot. 

‘Yes, he said just that, and I told 
him——"’ 

‘« Well,—what did you say ?”’ 


«Oh ! I did not bargain to tell what /° 


told Aim. I received payment only for 
betraying his confidence. If you drive a 
bargain I will drive one also.’’ 

Rose declared that he was the greatest 
old screw she ever knew, but she paid the 
price, and waited. 

‘« Well ? 

‘Well?’ Ofcourse, Itold him ‘well.’ I 
gave him the best advice a man ever re- 
ceived. A lawyer would have charged 
him five hundred dollars for it. I’m an 
oracle on heart-capture.”’ 
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Rose laughingly declared she would 
have to consult him herself, and when the 
Major told her to consult only her mirror, 
gave him a curtsey and wished he would 
teach some young men of her acquaint- 
ance to make such speeches. The 
old fellow vowed, however, that they were 
unteachable ; that he would as soon ex- 
pect to teach young moles. 


IV. 


It was not more than a_ half 
hour after this when George Wash- 
ington came in and found the - Major 
standing before the long mirror, 
turning around and holding his coat back 
from his plump sides so as to obtain a 
fair view of his ample dimensions. 

‘«George Washington,’’ said he. 

«Suh.”’ 

“I’m afraid I’m growing a little too 
stout.’’ 

George Washington walked around 
and looked at him with the critical 
gaze of a butcher appraising a fat ox. 

‘‘Oh! nor suh, you aint, not to say foo 
stout,’’ he finally decided as the result of 
this inspection, ‘‘ you jis gittin sort o’ 
potely. Hit’s monsus becomin’ to you."’ 

“Do you think so?’’ The Major 
was manifestly flattered. ‘I was appre- 
hensive that I might be growing a trifle 
fat,’’—he turned carefully around before 
the mirror—‘‘ and from a fat old man and 
a scrawny old woman, Heaven deliver us, 
George Washington !”’ 

‘‘Nor suh, you ain’ got a ounce too 
much meat on you,’’ said George, reassur- 
ingly ; ‘‘how much you weigh, Marse 
Nat, last time you was on de stilyards?”’ 
he inquired with wily interest. 

The Major faced him. 

‘George Washington, the last time I 
weighed I tipped the beam at one hundred 
and forty-three pounds, and I had the 
waist of a girl.”’ 

He laid his fat hands with the finger 
tips touching on his round sides abont 
where the long since reversed curves of 
the lamented waist once were, and 
gazed at George with comical melan- 
choly. 

‘‘Dat’s so,’’ assented the latter, with 
wonted acquiescence. ‘‘I ’members hit 
wellsuh, dat wuz when me and you wuz 
down in Gloucester tryin to git up spunk 


’ 
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to co’te Miss Ailsy Mann. Dat’s mo’n 
thirty years ago.”’ 

The Major reflected. 
thirty years — thir—ty — years ! 
mused. 

«Yes, suh, an’ better, too. ’Twuz 
befo’ we fit de duil wid Jedge Carrington. 
I know dat, ’cause dat’s what we shoot 
him 'bout—’cause he co’te Miss Ailsy an’ 
cut we out.’’ 

‘‘Damn your memory! Thirty years. 
I could dance all night then—every night 
in the week—and now I can hardly mount 
my horse without getting the thumps.”’ 

George Washington, affected by his 
reminiscences, declared that he had heard 
one of the ladies saying, ‘just the other 
day,’’ what «a fine portly gentleman ”’ he 
was. 

The Major brightened. 

‘« Did you hear that? George Washing- 
ton, if you tell mea lie I'll set you free !’’ 
It was his most terrible threat, used only 
on occasions of exceptional provocation. 

‘« George vowed that no reward could 
induce him to be guilty of such an enor- 
mity, and followed it up by so skilful an 
allusion to the progressing youth of his 
master that the latter swore he was 
right, and that he could dance better 
than he could at thirty, and to prove it 
executed, with extraordinary agility for a 
man who rode at twenty stone, a fas seul 
which made the floor rock and set the 
windows and ornaments to rattling as if 
there had been an earthquake. He even 
seized George and attempted to pull him 
around, but with a loud «‘ Whew’’—he 
flung himself into an arm chair, panting 
and perspiring. ‘It’s you, sir,’’ he 
gasped—« you old broken-kneed blunder- 
buss—I’d as lief—try to pull a four horse 
wagon around ’’— 

‘Nor suh; tain me, Marse Nat—I’s 
light as a bud,’ asserted George, moved 
by instinctive vanity to defend himself. 

‘‘ You infernal old rascal, it is you,”’ 
panted the Major, still mopping his 
face—‘‘ you have been running riot so 
long you need regulation—I’ll tell you 
what I'll do—I’ll marry and give you a 
mistress to manage you—yes, sir, I'll get 
married right away. I know the very 
woman for you—she’ll make you walk 
chalk !’’ For thirty years this had been 
his threat,'so George was no more alarmed 
than he was at the promise of being sold, 


It cannot be 
”” he 
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or turned loose upon the world as a free 
man. He therefore inquired solemnly, 

‘«Marse Nat, le’ me ax you onething 
—you ain’ thinkin’ bout givin’ me that 
ole one for a mistis is you?”’ 

‘« What old one, fool?’’ The Major 
stopped, panting. George Washington 
denoted the side of his head where Miss 
Jemima’s thin curls nestled. 

««Get out of this room. TellClarissa 
to pack your chest, I'll send you off to- 
morrow morning.”’ 

George Washington blinked with the 
gravity of a terrapin. It might have been 
obtuseness ; or it might have been silent 
but exquisite enjoyment which lay be- 
neath his black skin. 

«« George Washington,” said the Major 
almostin a whisper, ‘* what made you 
think that ?’’ It was to George Washing- 


.ton’s undying credit that not a gleam 


flitted across his ebony countenance as 
he said solemnly, 

‘«Marse Nat, I ain say I ¢hivk nuttin— 
I jis ax you, Is you ?—She been meckin 
mighty partic’lar quiration ’bout de plan- 
tation and how many niggers we got 
an’ all an’ I jis spicionate she got her eye 
sort o’ set on youan’ me, dat’s all,’’ 

The Major bounced to his feet, and 
seizing his hat and gloves from the 
table, burst outof the room. A minute 
later he was shouting for his horse in a 
voice which might have been heard a 
mile. 


V. 


Jeff laid to heart the Major’s wisdom; 
but when it came to acting upon it the 
difficulty arose. He often wondered why 
his tongue became tied and his throat 
grew dry when he was in Margaret’s pres- 


. ence these days and even just thought of 


saying anything serious to her. He 
had known Margaret ever since she was 
a wee bit of a baby, and had often carried 
her in his arms when she was a little 
girl and even after she grew up to be 
‘right big.’”’ He had thought frequently 
of late that he would be willing to die if 
he might but take her in his arms. It 
was, therefore, with no little disquietude 
that he observed what he considered his 
friend’s growing fancy for her. By the 
time Lawrence had taken a few strolls in 
the garden and a horseback ride or two 
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with her Jeff was satisfied that he was in 
love with her,and before a week was out 
he was consumed withjealousy. Margaret 
was not the girl to indulge in repining 
on account of her lover’s unhappiness. 
If Jeff had had a finger-ache, or had a 
drop of sorrow but fallen in his cup her 
eyes would have softened and her 
face would have shown how fully she felt 
with him; but this—this was different. 
To wring his heart was a part of the busi- 
ness of her young ladyhood; it was a 
healthy process from which would come 
greater devotion and more loyal con- 
stancy Then, it was so delightful to 
make one whom she liked as she did 
Jeff look so miserable. Perhaps some 
time she would reward him—after a long 
while, though. Thus poor Jeff spent 
many a wretched hour cursing his fate 
and cursing Pick Lawrence. He thought 
he would create a diversion by paying 
desperate attention to her guest; but it 
resolved itself on the first opportunity 
into his opening his heart and confiding 
all his woes to her. In doing this he fell 


into the greatest contradiction, declaring 
one moment that no one suspected that 
he was in love with Margaret,and the next 


vowing that she had every reason to 
know he adored her, as he had been in 
love with her all her life. Rose, with 
much sapience, assured him that no 
woman could have but one reason to 
know it. Bob dolefully inquired what 
it was. 

Rising and walking up to him she said 
in a mysterious whisper, 

‘¢ Tell her.”’ 

Jeff, after insisting that he had been 
telling her for years, lapsed into a decla- 
ration of helpless perplexity. ‘‘How 
can I tell her more than I have been 
telling her all along?’’ he groaned. 
Rose said she would show him. She 
seated herself on the sofa and placed him 
behind her. 

‘“Now do tell you—no, not 
so—so—now lean over—put your arm 
—-no, it is not necessary to touch 
me,’’ as Jeff, with prompt apprehension, 


as I 


fell into the scheme, and declared that he ° 


was all right ina rehearsal, and that it 
was only in the real drama he failed. 
‘‘Now say ‘I love you.’”’ Jeff said it. 
They werein this attitude when the door 
opened suddenly and Margaret stood 
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facing them, her large eyes opened wider 
than ever. 

Lawyers know that the actions of a 
man on being charged with a crime are 
by no means infallible evidence of his 
guilt—but it is hard to satisfy juries of 
this fact. Ifthe juries were composed of 
women perhaps it would be impossible. 

The ocular demonstration of a man's 
arm around a girl’s waist is difficult to 
explain on more than one hypothesis. 

After this Margaret treated Jeff with a 
rigor which came near destroying the 
friendship of a lifetime ; and Jeff became 
so desperate that inside of a week he had 
had his first quarrel with Lawrence, and as 
that young man was not less foolish, and 
was in no mood to lay balm on a bruised 
wound, murder might have been done had 
not the Major arrived opportunely on the 
scene just as the quarrel came to a white- 
heat. Jeff had just demanded satisfaction ; 
Lawrence had just promised to afford him 
this peculiar happiness, and they were 
both glaring at each other when the 
Major sailed in at the door, ruddy and 
smiling, and laying his hat on the table 
and his riding-whip across it, declared 
that before he would stand sucha gloomy 
atmosphere as that created by a man’s 
glowering looks, when there was so much 
sunshine just lying around to be basked 
in, he would agree to be « eternally fried 
in his own fat.’’ 

‘‘ Why, I had expected at least two af- 
fairs before this,’’ he said, as he pulled 
off his gloves, ‘‘and I’ll be hanged if I 
shan't have to court somebody myself to 
save the honor of the family.’’ 

Jeff with dignity informed him that 
an affair was then brewing, and Lawrence 
intimated that they were both interested, 
when the Major declared that he would 
‘‘ advise the young lady to discard both 
and accept a soberer and a wiser man.”’ 
When they declared that it was a more 
serious affair, than he had in mind, and 
let fall a hint of what had occurred, the 
Major for a moment looked gravely 
from one to the other, and suggested 
mutual explanations and _ retractions ; 
but when both young men insisted that 
they were quite determined, and proposed 
to have a meeting at once, he suddenly 
offered to tepresent both parties. Jeff 
averred that such a proceeding was out- 
side of the code ; this the Major admit- 
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ted; but declared that the affair even to 
this point appeared not to have been con- 
ducted in entire conformity with that in- 
comparable system of rules, and urged 
that as Mr. Lawrence was a stranger and 
as it was desirable to have the affair con- 
ducted with as much secrecy and dispatch 
as possible it might be well for them to 
meet as soon as convenient and he would 
attend rather as a witness than as a sec- 
ond. The young men assented to this, 
and the Major offered the use of his pis- 
tols, which was accepted. In the discus- 
sion which followed the Major took the 
lead, and suggested sunset that after- 
noon as a Suitable time,and the grass-plat 
’ between the garden and the graveyard as 
a convenient and secluded spot. This also 
was agreed to, though Lawrence's face 
wore a soberer expression than had before 
appeared upon it. 

The Major’s entire manner had changed; 
his levity had suddenly given place to a 
gravity most unusual to him, and instead 
of his wonted jollity his face wore an ex- 
pression of the greatest seriousness. 


He, after a casual glance at Lawrence, 
suddenly insisted that it was neces- 
sary to exchange a cartel, and opening 


his secretary, with much pomp proceeded 
to write. ‘‘ You see it would be butchery 
if—if things were ngt regular,’ he ex- 
plained, considerately, to Lawrence, who 
winced slightly at the word. «I don’t 
want to see you murder each other,’’ he 
went on in a slow comment as he wrote, 
‘‘T wish you, since you are de-termined 
to shoot—each other—to do it like—gen- 
tlemen.’’ He took a new sheet. Sud- 
denly he began to shout : 

‘‘ George—George Washington.’’ There 
was no answer, so as he wrote on he con- 
tinued to shout at intervals, ‘‘ George 
Washington.”’ 

After a sufficient period had elapsed for 
a servant crossing the yard to call to an- 
other, who sent a third to summon George, 
and for that functionary to take a hasty 
potation from a decanter as he passed 
through the dining-room at his usual 
stately pace, he appeared at the 
door. 

‘Did you call, suh?’’ he inquired, with 
that additional dignity which bespoke his 
recourse to the sideboard as intelligibly 
as if he had brought the decanters in his 
hand. 


” 
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‘«+Did I call!’’’ cried the Major, with- 
out looking up. ‘‘ Why don’t you come 
when you hear me?’’ 

George Washington steadied himself 
on his feet, and assumed an aggrieved 
expression, 

‘Do you suppose I can wait for you to 
drink all the whiskey in my sideboard ? 
Are you getting deaf-drunk as well as 
blind-drunk?’’ he asked, still writing 
industriously. 

George Washington gazed up at his old 
master in the picture on the wall, and 
shook his head sadly. 

‘«Nor, suh, Marse Nat. You know I 
ain’ drink none to git drunk. I is a 
member o’ de church. I is full of de 
sperit.” 

The Major, as he blotted his paper, 
assured him that he knew he was much 
fuller of it than were his decanters, and 
George Washington was protesting fur- 
ther, when his master rose, and address- 
ing Jeff as the challenger, began to read. 
He had prepareda formal cartel, andallthe 
subsequent and consequential documents 
which appear necessary to a well-con- 
ducted and duly bloodthirsty meeting 
under the duello, and he read them 
with an impressiveness which was only 
equaled by the portentous dignity of 
George Washington. As he stood bal- 
ancing himself, and took in the solemn 
significance of the matter, his whole 
air changed ; he raised his head, struck 
a new attitude, and immediately assumed 
the position of one whose approval of the 
affair was of the utmost moment. 

The Major stated that he was glad 
that they had decided to use the regular 
duelling pistols, not only as they were 
more convenient—he having a very fine 
and accurate pair—but as they were 
smooth bore and carried a good large 
ball, which made a clean, pretty hole, 
without tearing. ‘‘ Now,”’ he explained 
kindly to Lawrence, ‘‘the ball from one 
of these infernal rifled concerns goes 
gyrating and tearing its way through 
you, and makes an orifice like a posthole.”’ 
He illustrated his meaning with a sweep- 
ing spiral motion of his clenched fist. 

Lawrence grew a shade whiter, and 
wondered how Jeff felt and looked, whilst 
Jeff set his teeth more firmly as the 
Major added blandly that «no gentle- 
man wanted to blow another to pieces 
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like a Sepoy mutineer.’”’ George 
Washington’s bow of exaggerated ac- 
quiescence drew the Major’s attention to 
him. 

‘George Washington, are my pistols 
clean ?’’he asked. 

‘‘ Yes, suh, clean as yo’ shut-front,’’ 
replied George Washington, grandly. 

‘« Well, clean them again.’’ 

«“Yes, suh,’’ and George was disap- 
pearing with ponderous dignity, when the 
Major called him, ‘‘George Washington.”’ 

‘Yes, suh.”’ 

‘«« Tell carpenter William to come to the 
porch. His services may be needed,’’ he 
explained to Lawrence, ‘‘in case there 
should be a casualty, you know.”’ 

‘* Yes, suh.’’ George Washington dis- 
appeared. A moment later he opened the 
door. 

‘* Marse Nat.”’ 

« Sir.”’ 

‘‘Shall I send de overseer to dig de 
graves, suh ?’’ 

Lawrence could not help exclaiming 
‘« Good Lord!” and Jeff gave a perceptible 
start. 

‘‘I will attend to that,’’ said the Major, 
and George Washington went out with 
an order from Jeff to take the box to the 
office. 

The Major laid the notes on his desk 
and devoted himself to a brief eulogy on 
the beautiful symmetry of ‘‘ the Code,”’ 
illustrating his views by apt references 
to a number of instances in which its ab- 
solute impartiality had been established 
by the instant death of both parties. He 
had just suggested that perhaps the two 
young men might desire to make some 
final arrangements, when George Wash- 
ington reappeared drunker and more im- 
posing than before. In place of his 
ordinary apparel he had substituted a 
yellowish velvet waistcoat and a blue coat 
with brass buttons, both of which were 
several sizes too large for him, as they 
had for several years been stretched over 
the Major’s ample person. He carried a 
well-worn beaver hat in hand, which he 
never donned except on extraordinary 
occasions. 

‘De pistils is ready, suh,’’ he said, ina 
fine voice, which he always employed 
when he proposed to be peculiarly effect- 
ive. His self-satisfaction was monu- 
mental. 
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‘‘Where did you get that coat and 
waistcoat from, sir?’’ thundered the 
Major. ‘Who told you you might 
have them ?"’ 

George Washington was taken quite 
aback at the unexpectedness of the as- 
sault, and he shuffled one foot uneasily. 

‘‘Well, you see, suh,’’ he began, vaguely, 
‘«T know you warn never gwine to wear 
’em no mo’, and seein’ dat dis was a very 
serious recasion, an’ I wuz rip-ripresentin’ 
Marse Jeff in a jewel, I thought I ought 
to repear like a gent’man on dis recasion.”’ 

‘« You infernal rascal, didn’t I tell you 
that the next time you took my clothes 
without asking my permission, I was 
going to shoot you?’’ The Major 
faced his chair around with a jerk, but 
George Washington had in the-interim 
recovered himself. 

‘« Yes suh, I remembers dat,’’ he said, 
complacently, «‘ but dat did’nt have no 
recose to dese solemn recasions when I 
rip-ripresents a gent’man in de Code.”’ 

‘« Yes, sir, it did, I had this especially 
in mind,’’ declared the Major, unblush- 
ingly—« I gave you fair notice, and damn 
me ! if I don’t do it too before I’m done 
with you—I’d sell you to morrow morn- 
ing if it would not be a cheat on the 
man who was fool enough to buy you— 
my best coat and waistcoat !’’ he looked 
affectionately at the garments. 

George Washington evidently knewthe 
way tosoothe him—‘‘ Who ever heah de 
beat of dat!’’ he said ina tone of mild 
complaint, partly to the young men and 
partly to his old master in the ruffles and 
velvet over the piano,‘‘ Marse Nat, you 
reckon I ain’ got no better manners ’n to 
teck you des’ coat and weskit! Dis heah 
coat and weskit nuver did you no favor 
anyways—I hear Miss Marg’ret talkin’ 
’bout it de fust time you ever put’em on. 
Dat’sde reason I tuck ’em?’’ Having 
found an excuse he was as voluble asa 
river—‘‘I say to myself, I ain’ gwine let 
my young marster wyar dem things no 
mo’ roun heah wid strange ladies an’ 
gent’man stayin’ in de house too—an’ I 
so consarned about it, I say, ‘ George 
Wash’n’n, you got to git dem things and 
wyar ’em yo’self to keep him f’om doin’ 
it, dat’s what you got to do,’ I say, 
an’ dat’s de reason I tuk em.’’ He 
looked the picture of self-sacrifice. But 
the Major burst forth on him: « Why, 
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you lying rascal, that’s three different 
reasons you have giyen in one breath for 
taking them, at which George Washing- 
ton shook his woolly head with doleful 
self abnegation. 

«Just look at them!’’ cried the Major 
—‘‘ My favorite waistcoat ! There is not 
acrack ora brack in them—They look 
as nice as they did the day they were 
bought !’’ This was too much for George 
Washington. <‘Dat’s de favor suh of 
de pussen what has em on,” he said, 
bowing grandly, at which the Major, 
finding his ire giving way to amusement, 
drove him from the room, swearing that 
if he did not shoot him that evening he 
would set him free to-morrow morning. 


VI. 


As the afternoon had worn away, and 
whilst the two principals in the affair 
were arranging their matters, the Major 
had been taking every precaution to carry 
out the plan for the meeting. The effect 
of the approaching duel upon the old 
gentleman was somewhat remarkable. 
He was in unusually high spirits; his 
rosy countenance wore anexpression of 
humorous content; and, from time to time 
as he bustled about, a smile flitted across 
his face, ora chuckle sounded from the 
depths of his satin stock. He fell in with 
Miss Jemima, and related to her a series 
of anecdotes respecting duelling and 
homicide generally, so lurid in their 
character that she groaned over the de- 
pravity of a region where such barbarity 
was practiced ; but when he solemnly in- 
formed her that he felt satisfied from the 
signs of the time that some one would be 
shot in the neighborhood before twenty- 
four hours were over, the old lady deter- 
mined to return home next day. 

It was not difficult to secure secrecy, as 
the Major had given directions that no 
one should be admitted to the garden. 
For at least an hour before sunset he had 
been giving directions to George Wash- 
ington which that dignitary would 
have found some difficulty in exe- 
cuting even had he remained sober, 
but which, in his existing condi- 
tion, was as impossible as for him 
to change the kinks in his hair. The Major 
had solemnly assured him that if he got 
drunk he would shoot him on the spot, 
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and George Washington had as solemnly 
consented that he would gladly die if he 
should befound in this unprecedented con- 
dition. Immediately succeeding which, 
however, under the weight of the mo- 
mentous matters submitted to him, he 
had, after his habit, sought aid and com- 
fort of his old friends, the Major’s 
decanters, and he was shortly in that con- 
dition when he felt that the entire uni- 
verse depended upon him. He blacked 
his shoes at least twenty times, and 
marched back and forth in the yard with 
such portentous importance that the ser- 
vants instinctively shrunk away from his 
august presence. One of the children, in 
their frolics, ran against him; George 
Washington simply said, ‘Git out my 
way,’’ and without pausing in his gait 
or deigning to look at him, slapped him 
completely over. 

A maid ventured to accost him jocularly 
to know why he was so finely dressed. 
George Washington overwhel.ned her 
with a look of such infinite contempt and 
such piercing scorn that all the other ser- 
vants forthwith fell upon her for ‘ inter- 
ferin’ in Unc’ George Washington's busi 
ness.”” At last the Major entered the 
garden and bade George Washington 
follow him; and George Washington 
having paid his twentieth visit to the 
dining-room and had a final interview with 
the liquor-case, and having polished up 
his old beaver anew, left the office by the 
side door, carrying under his arm a ma- 
hogany box about two feet long and one 
foot wide, partially covered with a large 
linen cloth. His beaver hat was cocked 
on the side of his head, with an air sup- 
posed to be impressive. He wore the 
Major’s coat and flowered velvet waist- 
coat respecting which he had won so sig- 
nal a victory in the morning, and he 
flaunted a large bandanna handkerchief, 
the ownership of which he had trans- 
ferred still more recently. The Major's 
orders to George Washington were to 
convey the box to the garden in a 
secret manner, but George Washington 
was far too much impressed with the im- 
portance of the part he bore in the affair 
to lose the opportunity of impressing the 
other servants. Instead, therefore, of 
taking a by-path he marched ostenta- 
tiously through the yard with a manner 
which effected his object, if not his mas- 
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ter’s, and which struck the entire circle 
of servants with inexpressible awe. How- 
ever, after he gained the garden and 
reached a spot where he was no longer in 
danger of being observed by any one he 
adopted a manner.of the greatest secrecy, 
and proceeded to the place selected for the 
meeting with a degree of caution which 
could not have been greater had he been 
covertly stealing his way through a band 
of hostile Indians. The spot chosen for 
the meeting was a grass plot bounded on 
three sides by shrubbery and on the fourth 
by the wall of the little square within 
which had been laid to rest the mortal 
remains of some half dozen generations 
of the Burwells. Though the grass was 
green and the sky above was of the deep 
steely hue which the late afternoon brings; 
yet the thick shrubbery which secluded 
the place gave it an air of wildness, and 
the tops of the tall monuments gleaming 
white over the old wall against the dark 
cedars acded an impression of ghostliness 
which had long caused the locality to be 
generally avoided by the negroes from 
the time that the afternoon shadows be- 
gan to lengthen. 

George Washington, indeed, as he made 
his way stealthily down towards the ren- 
dezvous glanced behind him once or twice 
as if he were not at all certain that some 
impalpable pursuer were not following 
him, and he almost jumped out of his 
shoes when the Major, who had for ten 
minutes been pacing up and down the 
grass plot in a fume of impatience, caught 
sight of him and suddenly shouted, 
«« Why don’t you come on, you—rascal?”’ 

As soon as George Washington recog- 
nized that the voice was not supernatural 
he recovered his courage and at once dis- 
armed the Major who, watch in hand, was 
demanding if he supposed he had nothing 
else to do than to wait for him all night, 
by falling into his vein and acquiescing 
in all that he said in abuse of the yet 
absent duellists or at least of one of them. 

He spoke in terms of the severest rep- 
robation of Mr. Lawrence, declaring 
that he had never had a high opinion of 
his courage or, indeed, of any quality 
which he possessed. He was, perhaps, 
not quite prepared to join in an attack on 
Jeff, of whose frequent benefactions he 
entertained a lively recollection amount- 
ing to gratitude, at least in the accepted 
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French idea of that virtue, and as he had 
constituted himself Jeff's especial repre- 
sentative for this ‘‘solemn recasion,’’ he 
felt a personal interest in defending him 
to some extent. 

At last the Major ordered him to take 
out the weapons and some little time was 
spent in handling them, George Wash 
ington examining them with the air ofa 
connoisseur. The Major asserted that he 
had never seen a prettier spot and George 
Washington, immediately striking an at- 
titude, echoed the sentiment. He was, 
indeed, so transported with its beauty 
that he declared it reminded him 
of the duel he and the Major 
had fought with Judge Carring- 
ton, which he positively declared, was «a 
jewel like you been read about,’’ and he 
ended with the emphatic assertion, ‘ef 
dese gent’men’s jes plump each urr like 
we did de judge dat evelin ! ” A wave 
of the hand completed the period. 

The Major turned on him with a posi- 
tive denial that he had ever even shot at 
the judge but George Washington un- 
blushingly insisted that they had, and in 
fact had shot him twice, ‘‘We hit him 
fyah an’ squar.’’ He leveled a pistol at 
a tree a few yards distant, and striking an 
attitude, squinted along the barrel with 
the air of an old hand at the weapon. 

The Major reiterated his statement 
and recalled the fact that, as he had told 
him and others a thousand times, they 
had shaken hands on the spot, which 
George Washington with easy adaptabil- 
ity admitted, but claimed that ‘ef he 
hadn't a’shook hands we'd a'shot him, 
sho! Dis heah gent’man ain’ gwine git 
off quite so easy,’”’ he declared, having 
already decided that Lawrence was to ex- 
perience the deadly accuracy of his and 
Jeff's aim. 

The Major looked at him quizzically as 
hestood pistolsin hand in all the grandeur 
of his assumed character. The shadow 
of disappointment at the non-appearance 
of the duelists which had rested on his 
round face, passed away, and he sud- 
denly asked him which way he thought 
they had better stand. George Washing- 
ton twisted his head on one side and after 
striking a deliberative attitude and look- 
ing the plot well over gave his judgment. 

«« Ah—so,’’ said the Major, and bade 
him step off ten paces, 
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George Washington cocked his hat con- 
siderably more to the side, and with a 
wave of his hand, caught from the Major, 
took ten little mincing steps ; and with- 
out turning, glanced back over his shoul- 
der and inquired, «‘ Ain’t dat mighty fur 
apart ?’’ 

The Major stated that it was necessary 
to give them some chance, and this ap- 
peared to satisfy him, for he admitted : 
«Yas, suh, dat’s so, dee ’bleeged to have 
a chance,’’ and immediately marked a 
point a yard or more short of that to 
which he had stepped. 

The Major then announced that he 
would load the pistols without waiting 
for the advent of the other gentlemen, as 
he ‘‘represented both of them.’’ 

This was too much for so accomplished 
an adept at the Code as George Wash- 
ington, and he immediately asserted that 
such a thing was preposterous asking 
with some scorn, as he strutted up and 
down, ‘‘ Whoever heah o’ one gent’man 
representin’ two in a jewel, Marse Nat ?’’ 

The Major bowed politely. ‘I was 
afraid it was a little incompatible,’’ he 
said. 

‘« Of cose it’s incomfatible,’’ said George 
Washington. ‘I ripresents one and you 
de t’urr. Dat’s de way! I ripresents 
Marse Jeff. know he ain’ gwine fly de 
track. I done know him from a little 
lad. Dat urr gent’man I ain know nuttin 
tall about.’’ He waved his hand in 
scorn. 

“Ah!” 


the Major, as he set 
laboriously about loading the pistols, 
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handling the balls somewhat ostenta- 
tiously. 

George Washington asserted, ‘‘I b’lieve 
I know mo’ ’bout de Code ’n you does, 
Marse Nat.”’ 

The Major looked at him quizzically 
as he rammed the ball down hard. He 
was so skillful that George at length ad- 
ded condescendingly, «: But I see you ain’ 
forgit how to handle dese things.”’ 

The Major modestly admitted, as he 
put on a cap, that he used to be a pretty 
fair shot, and George Washington in an 
attitude as declarative of his pride in the 
occasion as his inebriated state admitted, 
was looking on with an expression of su- 
preme complacency, when the Major 
leveled the weapon and sighted along its 
barrel. George Washington gave a jump 
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which sent his cherished beaver bouncing 
twenty feet. 

‘*Look out, Marse Nat! Don’ handle 
dat thing so keerless, please, suh.’’ 

The Major explained that he was just 
trying its weight, and declared that it 
‘‘came up beautifully,’’ to which George 
Washington assented with a somewhat 
unsteady voice after hehad regained his 
damaged helmet. The Major looked at his 
watch and up at the trees, the tops of which 
were still brightened with the reflection 
from the sunset sky, and muttered an 
objurgation at the failure of the princi- 
pals to appear, vowing that he never 
before knew of a similar case, and that at 
least he had not expected Jeff to fail to 
come to time. George Washington an- 
nounced that he represented Jeff and that 
it was ‘‘ that urr gent’man what had done 
fly de track, that urr gent’man what you 
ripresents, Marse Nat.’’ He spoke with 
unveiled contempt. 

The Major suddenly turned on him. 

‘« George Washington !”’ 

“Suh.”’ He faced him. 

“If my principal fails to appear, | 
must take his place. The rule is, the sec- 
ond takes the place of his non-appearing 
principal.’’ 

‘In cose dat’s de rule,’’ declared George 
Washington as if it were hisown sugges- 
tion, ‘‘de secon’ tecks de place o’ de non- 
repearin’ sprinciple, and dat’s what mecks 
me say what I does, dat man is done run 
away, suh, dat’s what’s de motter wid him. 
He’s jes’ natchelly skeered. He couldn’ 
face dem things,suh.’’ He nodded towards 
the pistols, his thumbs stuck in the arm- 
holes of his flowered velvet vest. As the 
Major bowed George Washington con- 
tinued with a hiccough, ‘‘ Heain’ like 
we gent’mens whar’s ust to ‘em 
an’ don’ mine ’em no mo’ 'n_ pop- 
crackers.”’ 

‘« George Washington,”’ said the Major, 
solemnly, with his eyes set on George 
Washington’s velvet waist-coat, ‘take 
your choice gf these pistols.’’ 

The old duellist made his choice with 
due deliberation. The Major indicated 
with a wave of his hand one of the 
spots which George had marked for the 
expected duellists «Take your stand 
there, sir.’ George Washington marched 
grandly up and planted himself with 
overwhelming dignity, whilst the Major, 
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with the other pistol in his hand, 
quietly took his stand at the other posi- 
tion facing him. 

‘««George,’’ he said, ‘«George Washing- 
ton.’’ 

«“Suh.’”’ George Washington 
never so imposing. 

«My principal, Mr. Pickering Law- 
rence having failed to appear at the desig- 
nated time and place to meet his engage- 
ment with Mr. Jefferson Lewis, I, as his 
second and representative, offer myself to 
take his place and assume any and all of 
his obligations.”’ 

George Washington bowed grandly. 

«« Yes, suh, of cose—dat is accordin’ to 
de Code,’’ he said with solemnity befit- 
ting the occasion. 

The Major proceeded. 

‘And your principal, Mr. Jefferson 
Lewis, having likewise failed to appear 
at the proper time you take his place.”’ 

‘«‘Suh,’’ ejaculated George Washington, 
in sudden astonishment, turning his head 
slightly as if he were not certain he had 
heard correctly, ‘‘ Marse Nat, jis say dat 
agin, please, suh?”’ 

The Major elevated his voice and ad- 
vanced his pistol slightly. 

‘I say, your principal, Mr. Jefferson 
Lewis, having in like manner failed to 
put in his appearance at the time and 
place agreed on for the meeting, you as 
his representative take his place and as- 
sume all his obligations.”’ 

‘Oh! nor suh, I don’t!’’ exclaimed 
George Washington, shaking his head 
so violently that the demoralized beaver 
fell off again and rolled around unheeded. 
‘‘T ain bargain for no sich thing as dat. 
Nor suh !”’ 

But the Major was obdurate. 

‘‘ Yes, sir, you do. When you accept 
the position of second, you assume all the 
obligations attaching to that position, 
and——”’ the Major advanced his pistol 
—‘‘ I shall shoot at you.”’ 

George Washington took a step to- 
wards him. ‘Oh! goodness! Marse 
Nat, you ain’ gwine do nuttin’ like dat, 
is you!’ His jaw had fallen, and when 
the Major bowed with deep solemnity 
and replied, ‘‘ Yes, sir, and you can shoot 
at me,’’ he burst out. 

‘« Marse Nat, I don’ ‘warn shoot at you. 
What I warn shoot at you for? I ain’ got 
nuttin’ ’ginst you on de fatal uth. You 
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been good master to me all my days an’ 
——’’ The Major cut short this sincere 
tribute to his virtues, by saying : «‘ Very 
well, you can shoot or not as you please. 
I shall aim at that waistcoat.’’ He raised 
his pistol and partially closed one eye. 
George Washington dropped on his knees. 

‘‘Oh, Marse Nat, please suh. What 
you want to shoot me for? Po’ ole 
good-for-nuttin’ George Washington, 
whar ain nuver done you no harm, but 
jes steal you’ whiskey an’ you’ clo’es 
an’—Marse Nat, ef you le’ me off dis time 
Ioon nuver steal no mo’ o’ you’ clo’es, 
er you’ whiskey, er nuttin. Marse Nat, 
you wouldn’ shoot po’ ole good-for-nut- 
tin’ George Washington, whar fotch’ up 
wid you?”’ 

‘« Yes, sir, I would,”’ declared the Major, 
sternly. ‘I am going to give the word, 
and—’”’ he raised the pistol once more. 

George Washington began to creep 
toward him. ‘‘Oh, Lordy! Marse Nat, 
please suh, don’ pint dat thing at me dat 
away—hit’s loaded! Oh, Lordy! ’’he 
shouted. The Major brandished his 
weapon fiercely. 

‘Stand up, sir, and stop that noise— 
one—two—three.’’ He counted, but 
George Washington was flat on the 
ground. 

‘‘Oh, Marse Nat, please suh, don't. 
I’se feared o’ dem things.’’ A sudden 
idea struck him. ‘‘ Marse Nat, you is 
about to loss a mighty valuable nigger,”’ 
he pleaded; but the Major simply 
shouted to him to stand up and not dis- 
grace the gentleman he represented. 
George Washington seized on the word ; 
it was his final hope. 

‘‘Marse Nat, I don’ ripresent nobody, 
suh, nobody at all, suh. I ain nuttin 
but a good-for-nuttin, wuthless nigger, 
whar brung de box down heah cuz you 
tole me to, suh, dat’s all. An’ I'll teck 
off you’ coat an’ weskit dis minit ef 
you'll jis le’ me git up off de groun’, 
suh.”” He lay spraddled out on the 
ground as flat as a field lark, but at Jeff's 
sudden appearance, he sprang behind 
him. Jeff, in amazement, was inquiring 
the meaning of all the noise he had heard, 
when Lawrence appcared on the scene. 
The Major explained briefly. 

“It was that redoubtable champion 
bellowing. As our principals failed to 
appear on time, he being an upholder of 
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the code, suggested that we were bound 
to take the places respectively of those 
we represented & 

‘Nor, suh, I don’ ripresent nobody,”’ 
interrupted George Washington ; but at 

look from the Major he dodged again 
behind Jeff. The Major, with his eye on 
Lawrence, said: 

‘‘Well, gentlemen, let’s to business, 
We have but a few minutes of daylight 
left. I presume you are ready ?”’ 

Both gentlemen bowed, and the Major 
proceeded to explain that he had loaded 
both pistols himself with precisely simi- 
lar charges, and that they were identical 
in trigger, sight, drift and weight, and 
had been tested on a number of occasions, 
when they had proved to be ‘excellent 
weapons and remarkably accurate in 
their fire.’ The young men bowed 
silently ; but when he turned suddenly 
and called ‘‘George Washington,’’ that 
individual nearly jumped ont of his coat. 
The Major ordered him to measure ten 
paces, which, after first giving notice 
that he ‘didn’t ripresent nobody,’’ he 
proceeded to do, taking a dozen or more 
gigantic strides, and hastily retired 


again behind the safe bulwark of Jeff's 


back. Ashe stood therein his shrunken 
condition, he about as much resembled 
the pompous and arrogant duelist of a 
half hour previous as a wet and bedrag- 
gled turkey does the strutting, gobbling 
cock of the flock. The Major, with an 
objurgation at him for stepping ‘as if 
he had on seven league boots,’’ stepped 
off the distance himself, explaining to 
Lawrence that ten paces was about the 
best distance, as it was sufficiently dis- 
tant to ‘‘avoid the unpleasantness of 
letting a gentleman feel that he was 
within touching distance,’’ and yet 
“near enough to avoid useless mutila- 
tion.”’ 

Taking out a coin, he announced that 
he would toss up for the choice of posi- 
tion, or rather would make ‘a disinter- 
ested person ’’ doso, and, holding out his 
hand, he called George Washington to 
toss it up. There was no response until 
the Majorshouted, ‘«‘ George Washington, 
where are you—you rascal !”’ 

‘‘Heah me, suh,’’ said George Wash- 
ington, in a quavering voice, rising from 
the ground, where he had thrown himself 
to avoid any stray bullets, and coming 
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slowly forward, with a pitiful, ‘‘ Please, 
suh, don’ pint dat thing dis away.”’ 

The Major gave him the coin, with an 
order to toss it up in a tone so sharp that 
it made him jump; and he began to turn 
it over nervously in his hand, which was 
raised a little above his shoulder. In his 
manipulation it slipped out of his hand 
and disappeared. George Washington 
in a dazed way looked in his hand, and 
then on the ground. ‘Hi! whar’ hit?’ 
he mut tered, getting down on his 
knees and searching in thegrass. ‘Dis 
heah place is evil-sperited.”’ 

The Major called to him to hurry up, 
but he was too intent on solving the 
problem of the mysterious disappearance 
of the quarter. 

‘‘T ain’ nuver like dis graveyard bein’ 
right heah,’’ he murmured. ‘ Marse 
Nat, don’t you have no mo’ to do wid dis 
thing.”’ 

The Major’s patience was giving out. 
‘‘George Washington, you rascal!’’ he 
shouted, «do you think I can wait all 
night for you to pull up all the grass in 
the garden? Take the quarter out of your 
pocket, sir!’’ 

“’Tain’t in my pocket, suh,’’ quavered 
George Washington, feeling there in- 
stinctively, however, when the coin 
slipped down his sleeve’ into 
his hand again. This was too much 
for him. ‘Hi! befo’ de king,’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘how it git in my pocket? 
Oh, Marster! de devil is ’bout heah, 
sho’! Marse Nat, you fling it up, suh. 
I ain’ nuttin’ but a po’ sinful nigger. 
Oh, Lordy!’’ And handing over the 
quarter tremulously, George Washington 
flung himself flat on the ground and, asa 
sort of religious incantation, began to 
chant in a wild, quavering tone the 
funeral hymn : 

“Hark! from the Tombs a Doleful Sound.” 

The Major tossed up and posted the 
duellists, and with much solemnity 
handed them the pistols, which both the 
two young men received quietly. They 
were pale, but perfectly steady. The 
Major then asked them, ‘Gentlemen, 
are you ready?”’’ whilst at the ominous 
sound George Washington’s voice in 
tremulous falsetto, struck in, 
‘*Ye-ee—so-ons off meenn co-ome view-ew the-ee 


groun’, . 
Wher-ere you-ou m—uss shor-ort-ly lie.” 
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They announced themselves ready just 
as George Washington, looking up from 
the ground, where he, like the ‘‘so-ons 
off menn,’’ was lying, discovered that 
he was not more than thirty yards out 
of the line of aim,, and with a muttered 
‘*Lordy!”’ began to crawl away. 

There was a confused murmur from the 
direction of the path which led to the 
house, and the Major shouted, « Fire— 
one—two—three.”’ 

Both young men, facing each other 
and looking steadily in each other’s eyes, 
with simultaneous action fired their pis- 
tols into the air. 

At the report a series of shrieks rang 
out from the shrubbery towards the 
house, whilst George Washington gave a 
wild yell and began to kick like a 
wounded bull, bellowing that ‘he was 
killed—he was killed.”’ 

The Major had jnst walked up to the 
duellists, and relieving them of their 
weapons, had with a comprehensive wave 
of the hand congratulated them on their 
courage and urged them to shake hands, 
which they were in the act of doing, when 
the shrubbery parted and Margaret, 
followed closely by Rose and by Miss 
Jemima panting behind, rushed in upon 
them crying at the tops of their voices, 
‘Stop! Stop!”’ 

The two young ladies addressed them- 
selves respectively to Jeff and Lawrence, 
and both were employing all their elo- 
quence when Miss Jemima appeared. 
Her eye caught the prostrate form of 
George Washington, who lay flat on his 
face kicking and groaning at intervals. 
She pounced upon the Major with so much 
vehemence that he was almost carried 
away by the sudden onset. 

‘‘Oh! You wretch! What have you 
done ?’’ she panted, scarcely able to arti- 
culate. 

‘*Done, madam ?”’ 
with twinkling eyes. 

“Yes; what have you done to ¢ha/ 
poor miserable creature—¢here/’’ She 
actually seized the Major and whirled 
him around with one hand, whilst with 
the other she pointed at the prostrate and 
now motionless George Washington. 

‘« What have I been doing with him ?”’ 

‘Yes, with him. Have you been car- 


asked the Major, 
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rying out your barbarous rite on 
his inoffensive person!’ she gasped. 

The Major’s eye lit up. 

‘Yes, madam,’’ hesaid, taking up 
one of the pistols, «and I rejoic 
that you are here to witness its suc 
cessful termination. George Washington 
has been selected as the victim this 
year, his monstrous lies, his habitual 
drunken worthlessness, his roguery, 
culminating in the open theft to-day 
of my best coat and waistcoat, marked 
him naturally as the proper sacrifice. 
I had not the heart to cheat any one 
by selling him to him. I was there- 
fore constrained toshoot him. He was, 
with his usual triflingness, not killed 
at the first fire, although he appears 
to be dead. I will now finish him by 
putting a ball into his back ; observe the 
shot, He advanced, and cocking the 
pistol, «* click—click,’’ aimed it carefully 
at the middle of George Washington’s 
fat back. Miss Jemima gave a piercing 
shriek and flung herself on the Major to 
seize the pistol; but she might have 
spared herself, for George Washington 
suddenly bounded from the ground 
and, with one glance at the levelec 
weapon, rushed crashing through the 
shrubbery, fcllowed by the laughter of 
the young people, the shrieks of Miss 
Jemima, aud the shouts of the Major 
for him to come back and let him kill 
him. 


That evening, when Margaret, seated 
on the Major’s knee, was rummaging in 
his vest pockets for any loose change 
which might be there (which by im- 
memorial custom belonged to-~her), she 
suddenly pulled out two large round 
bullets. The Major, at sight of them, 
glanced at Jeff and Mr. Lawrence, and 
was seized with such a fit of chuckling 
that he was in some danger of apoplexy. 
When, however, he finally obtained pos- 
session of the balls he presented them 
solemnly to Miss Jemima, assuring her 
that he could not account for their 
presence in his pocket, except on the 
ground of special providence, and he 
solemnly requested her to preserve them 
as mementoes of George Washington's 
miraculous escape. 
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EATON HALL. 


By CHARLES S, PELHAM-CLINTON. 


(= of the quaintest and 
oldest towns in Eng- 
land is Chester. The curi- 
ous alleys and by-ways in 
which it abounds, the an- 
cient walls of the city, the 
Roodee, the ancient carving 
on the old gabled houses, 
and especially its promin- 
ence in the history of the 
country, all serve to make 
Chester a most interesting 
town to visit. Another in- 
teresting feature of Chester, 
is the proximity of the coun- 
try seats of many distin- 
guished families. The most 
prominent among those of 
the present generation are 
Eaton Hall, the seat of the 
Duke of Westminster, and 
Hawarden, the home of William Ewart 
Gladstone. 

The park which surrounds Eaton Hall 
has not the wild, weird attractiveness of 
some of the ducal estates of England, 
neither has it the artistic beauty of 
others. It has, however, a rich, pastoral 
beauty that is all its own. 

The name ‘‘ Eaton”’ is derived from its 
position on the banks of the river Dee. 
A charter in the time of Henry III. men- 
tions ‘«‘Yla de Eton.’’ In 1043 Leofrie, 
Duk of Mercia and Earl of Chester, hus- 
band of the celebrated Lady Godiva, 
granted by charter to the monks of Ccv- 
entry “Eton juxta aquam que dicitur 
Dee, in Chester provencia.’’ The Eaton 
township contained two manors from 
which the Saxon owners were ejected to 
make room for the Normans, who held 
tenure under Hugh Lupus, the nephew of 
William the Conqueror. It is from Gil- 
bert, the nephew of Hugh Lupus, that the 
family Grosvenor takes its descent, the 
surname being derived from the office he 
held, «‘Le Gros Veneur,’’ the Chief 
Huntsman. 

The name of Eaton came into the family 
by the marriage of Ralph, the second son 
of Sir Thomas Grosvenor, of Huline, with 
Joan, sole daughter and heiress of John 
Eton de Eton, in the time of Henry VI. 

The architecture of Eaton Hall was 
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largely altered by Robert, Earl Grosvenor, 
the work being commenced in 1803 and 
continued for thirteen years. The result 
was an addition of two wings in a florid 
Gothic style. The second Marquis of 
Westminster also made extensive altera- 
tions, but the present magnificence of 
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Eaton Hallis largely due to the nobleman 
who now occupies it. 

The last reconstruction was commenced 
in 1867, the architect being Mr. A. Water- 
house, R. A., and his labors have only 


been completed four years. The style is 
early pointed gothic freely treated, and 
the cost of the alterations, including 
decorations and furniture is said to have 
reached two-and-a-half millions of dollars. 
Two hundred men were employed at the 
work for nearly fifteen years. 

The main front looks westward upon a 
handsome avenue of trees, called the Bel- 
grave avenue. Driving through the 
Golden Gates, the same gates that stood 
there in 1690, the first object that catches 
the eye is the colossal equestrian statue 
of Hugh Lupus, by W. G. F. Watts, R. A. 
The heroic form of this great Norman, 
noble, nicknamed ‘‘ Hugh the Earl,’’ by 
the Welsh, on his equally huge horse, is 
very striking. 

The entrance to the hall, which faces 
the massive sculpture, is one of the few 
remaining portions of the old building 
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erected by Sir Thomas Grosvenor. The 
doorway is of alabaster, with twisted 
columns on either side, beautifully 
carved. Opposite the door-way is an 
open cloister which gives a fine view in 
the saloon beyond. The walls of the hall 
are panelled nine feet high with Derby- 
shire alabaster and Genoese marble. The 
ceiling is of oak parquetry, and the 
pavement is a splendid specimen of the 
‘copen Alexandrium style ’’—as so called 
from its common use in paving Italian 
churches until the ninteenth century, 
and so named from the Emperor Alexan- 
dria Severus, who introduced it into 
Rome. The design here was suggested 
by old pavements in St. Marks, Venice, 
and Pisa Cathedrals. 

The chimney pieces are particularly 
fine, being of alabaster, with panels re- 
presenting different scenes connected 
with the family history. 

The saloon isagrand apartment 76 feet 
long by feet wide. It has a high 
wainscot dado surrounded by the cele- 
brated representation of Chaucer’s « Can- 
terbury Pilgrims,’’ by H. S. Marks, R. A. 

The decoration of the walls are of vel- 
lum tint throughout this gay scene. The 
vaulting of the roof is a copy of the cele- 
brated Tomb 
of Mahomet 
at Beejapere, 
the inverted 
sphere in the 
centre being 
painted to re- 
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present the firmament, and by an admir- 
able piece of artistic work, representing 
from one side night and the other side of 
the room day. 

As a general rule visitors to the Hall 
enter through the courtyard and the side 
door. The chapel, on one’s right, was 
designed by W. Waterhouse, R. A., and 
consists of an ante-chapel, covered by a 
handsome framed roof of oak, and a nave 
with a grained roof of stone, having win- 
dows only on one side. These windows 
and mosaics are a beautiful representa- 
tion of the Te Deum, and the chancel 
windows represent Paradise, The Nativ- 
ity, The Crucifixion, The Ascension, 
Pentecost and The Judgment. 

The carved recumbent figure of Con- 
stance, first Duchess of Westminster and 
first wife of the present Duke, is on the 
south side of the Sacrirum, and is by 
J. E. Boehm, R.A., who worked from a 
plaster caste of face and hands taken after 
death. The pavement of the chapel is 
‘‘open Alexandrium.’’ The musical 
chimes of the massive bells can be heard 
all over the estate. 

Coming from the chapel, one faces the 
entrance to what is called the private 
part of the house. The Duke allows 
Eaton Hall to be open at all times when 
he is not entertaining visitors; but he 
reserves the family living rooms to him- 
self. When only the family are at home 
they use the private way alone, and the 
state apartments are open to the public. 
Visitors are not generally admitted to 
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the private wing, but a special order from 
the Duke proved an ‘‘open sesame’’ for 
the writer. 

We passed through a swinging glass 
door, on which a placard ‘private’ 
proves the barrier to thousands each 
year, and we were in the living rooms of 
one of the richest men in England. 

The first room entered was the school 
room, done in hard wood and adorned by 
pleasant pictures. Then came _ the 
Duchess’s private boudoir, which has a 
number of unequal sides, and the walls 
of which are ornamented with paintings 
by Connor, of Cliveden (the Duke's place 
near Ascot), of Dun Robin and of Trenton 
on the Thames, together with several 
woodland and water scenes. These are 
all panels painted to fit the wall, the 
spaces being filled with old gold em- 
bossed velvet with gorgeous effect. The 
ceiling is arched and painted, and the 
furniture is light-green satin brocade and 
old gold velvet. The windows look out 
on a picturesque view of the Dee. In 
different places around are photographs 
of friends, and bric-a-brac giving a home- 
like appearance, which the state apart- 
ments lack. 

Close to the boudoir is the small din- 
ing-room, possessing two superb hunting 
scenes. The one at the end of the room 
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is a particularly spirited painting, by 
Fernley. The hounds, like all the other 
figures, are painted from life. Six horse- 
men are jumping or galloping, and one 
has come to grief in the background. 
Lord Wilton, on a bay, is leading the 
van, and is in the act of clearing a post- 
and-rail fence. Then come Lord Man- 
ners, Lord Richard Grosvenor, Lord 
Richard Manners, General Grosvenor 
and the Reverend W. Grosvenor. A soli- 
tary figure of a shepherd comes out in 
bold relief, and a farm house is in the 
distance. It is one of the best representa- 
tions of a hunting-run I have ever seen. 
To the left of this is the Duke’s private 
room. A picture of the Duchess and her 
two children is on the wall opposite the 
fire-place, the recesses of which contain 
pictures of the family. The Duchess’s 
bedroom is by no means large, but, like 
the boudoir, it is exquisitely furnished 
and decorated. Art needlework adorns 
the chairs, sofas and curtains. The ceil- 
ings and walls are of a delicate shade of 
sea-green and pink, the carpet matching. 
The bed is of brass, with a demi-canopy, 
and is in reality two beds under one cov- 
erlet. Family pictures and photographs 
A faint odor of 


hang upon the walls. 
cedar is conveyed all over this floor from 
the store-room, the walls and cupboa:ds 
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of which are made of this fragrant wood. 

The Duke’s dressing-room is across the 
way, with furniture of mahogany and 
walnut. Near by is the bed-room and 
dressing-room of the late Duchess, blue 
in tone, now occupied by Lady Mar- 
guerite Grosvenor. 

A singular absence of paintings is de- 
cernable all over Eaton Hall. This is be- 
cause the majority of the family por- 
traits and good pictures are at Grosvenor 
House, in London, and at Cliveden, at 
both of which palatial residences some 
fine examples of ancient and modern mas- 
ters can be seen. 

The other rooms in the private way are 
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well, Mercury, Torquato Tasso and 
Michael Angelo, some very beautiful 
cabinets containing rare old china and 
some pieces of Lambeth pottery. 

The smoking and billiard rooms are 
filled with the heads of various kinds of 
deer, including the moose, cariboo, 
wapiti, tudeau, bara, ling and obis 
ammon, with many original drawings of 
animals in chalk and pictures of the 
horses that have made Eaton Hall so 
well known in the racing world. Spirea, 
1816 ; Touchstone, 1831 to 1860, by Her- 
ring; Pantaloon, 1824 to 1850, by Herring ; 
Ghirznee, 1838, by Herring ; and Mam- 
brino, by Stubb, are among them. 
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given up to nurseries, and above to the 
servants. 

Returning to the north corridor through 
the swing door one passes a number of 
the originals of ‘‘Spy’s’”’ caricatures in 
‘‘Vanity Fair’’ on the walls, and also 
some very handsome stuffed bears and 
tigers that have been shot by members of 
the family. 

In the north corridor, which is paved 
with marble mosaic in emblematic de- 
signs from the arms of the Grosvenor 
family, are some very beautiful chairs of 
carved ebony that came from Ceylon. The 
busts in this corridor include those of 
King Charles II., Wellington, Crom- 


Then comes the suite of state apart- 
ments, all in line, except the library, 


which is in a side wing. The effect of 
their decorations is warm and cheerful, 
the walls being of a peculiar red with a 
pattern of briar-rose foliage, with badges 
of the portcullis and corn sheaf. The 
chimney piece was brought from a Geno- 
ese palace by the Duke, and above it is a 
head of the Great Elk. 

The pictures in this room are : The Lion 
Hunt, by Snyder (1579-1676), which is full 
of life, and the Bear Hunt by Rubens. 
This is a curiosity, I believe, as the only 
hunting scene by Rubens. On the end 
wall is a fine portrait of Constance, the 
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first Duchess, by G. E. Millais, R, A., 
1874. The companion picture is a por- 
trait of the Duke of Westminster, by the 
same artist. Both were presented by 
friends in 1874, on the coming of age of 
Lord Grosvenor, since deceased. The 
other pictures are: Robert, first Marquis 
of Westminster, and Eleanor, his wife, 
both by Jackson, R. A., 1818. The cur- 
tains, of Utrecht velvet, are of enormous 
weight. To make them two hundred 
yards of velvet was used. 

Next to these comes the ante-dining- 
room, which, to my mind, is the prettiest 
room ofthe suite,though not the largest. It 
has a number of family portraits enclosed 
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in a wainscoting,—Sibell, Countess of 
Grosvenor, Elizabeth, Marchioness of 
Ormonde,and Beatrice, Lady Chesholm,all 
the work of Millais, R.A., in 1877. The 
other portraits are Elizabeth, Duchess- 
Countess of Sutherland, by Watt, R. A., 
Robert, Viscount Belgrave and Henrietta 
Countess Grosvenor, both by Gains- 
borugh, R. A., Sir Thomas Grosvenor, 
by Sir Peter Lely, Richard, Earl Gros- 
by H. Marland, Lady Elizabeth 
Belgrave, afterwards Marchioness of 
Westminister, by Pickersgill, R. A.,1825, 
and Richard, Viscount Belgrave, second 
Marquis of Westminster, by Pickersgill, 
R. A. Another interesting picture is a 


venor, 
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group of the Grosvenor family, by Leslie, 
R. A., 1833. 

The embroidery on the ottoman and 
pearwood chairs is old Genoese, and some 
very handsome cabinets of ivory and 
ebony are beautifully carved with illus- 
trations of the glories and achievements 
of the Emperor Charles IV., and of his son 
Phillip. The panels of the window shut- 
ters are uniquely painted with wild 
flowers, as in the ante-drawing-room, 
placed in the order of their blooming asa 
floral calendar and harmonizing artisti- 
cally with the general decorations. 

From this room we passed into the 
ante-drawing room, which is the most 
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handsomely ornamented of the whole 
palace, and ranks conspicuously among 
the mansion chambers of England. The 
description given by the Rev. R. H. 
Morris, chaplain to the Duke, is so com- 
plete that I quote it, at the same time 
acknowledging my debt to his able work 
on Eaton Hall for many of the facts given 
in this article: 

‘« This room,’’ he says, ‘‘is justly cele- 
brated for a series of twelve bird-pictures 
painted by H. Stacy Marks, R. A., which 
have been called an ‘idealized Zoo.’’ 
They are placed in two sets of three, one 
get flanking each side of the chimney- 
piece, the six remaining panels being 
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on the side walls. The birds are drawn 
with the most wonderful accuracy, not 
only of form and texture of feathers, but 


also of expression, the result of attentive 


study at the Zoological Gardens. Every 
bird has sat or stood for its portrait.”’ 

Nowhere excepting in the zoo have so 
many gorgeous plumed birds been seen 
in a mass together, and Mr. Mark’s un- 
rivalled skill in this line has made the 
subject a marvelous success. 

The whole is surmounted by a spirited 
frieze, while the groined roof has paint- 
ings of swallows, butterflies, and foliage. 
The shutter panels are painted in the 
same design as in the previous room, the 
fire-place is of Derbyshire alabaster, and 
the parquet floor is copied from the par- 
quet, laid down by Sir Vanbrugh. The 
shelves and cabinets contain admirable 
specimens of old Chelsea and fine old 
Worcester china. 

The chairs are upholstered in tapestry 
made in 1883, at the tapestry factory in 
old Windsor, especially for this room. 
The color of the wall hangings and the 
window curtains, in Utrecht velvet, is in 
perfect unison with the mass of color on 
the walls. Itis a room at once most 
curious and most beautiful. 

Beyond this is the drawing-room, 
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through a recessed window of which 
appears a view of Beeston Castle, that 
looks as if framed in a picture, while in 
the foreground is a well-hewn sculp- 
ture, by Dolan, of a mother rocking her 
baby. 

On the right hand of the lobby are some 
beautiful old carvings in ivory that are 
worth a fortune. Here also is the golden 
torque, found in 1816 by a miner work- 
ing inalimestone quarry at Bryan Shon, 
near Holywell, close to the reputed 
Palace of the Welsh Princes. 

The library is the only one of the suite 
of state apartments that is entirely new 
and is the largest and most stately room 
in Eaton Hall. It is 92 feet long, 30 feet 
wide and 23 feet high, and this size is in- 
creased by a recess and two large bays 
on the south side, and octagonal bays on 
the south-west and north-west corners. 
The prominent features of the room are 
the two chimney pieces, with historic 
portraits. 

The wholeroom is lined with walnut, the 
bookcases being eleven feet high. There 
are twenty-four windows, and above the 
bookcases are five historical pictures, 
painted for the first Earl Grosvenor by 
Benjamin West. 

There are about 10,000 volumes in the 
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library, and a number of valuable manu- 
scripts, among them «The Vision of 
Piers Plowman’’ (15th century) and 
‘«‘ Henry of Huntingdon’s Chronicles."’ 

The gardens of Eaton Hall are reck- 
oned among the most perfect in England, 
and lie principally on the East Front. 
At the north end of the longest terrace 
(350 feet in length) is a terra-cotta build- 
ing that is filled with curiosities. At the 
opposite end of the terrace is a building 
to represent a Roman temple, which 
covers a Roman altar found in 1821. The 
centre of the terrace was originally occu- 
pied by a small theatre, but this has 
been removed. A little further on, how- 
ever, is the Tea House, built from de- 
signs made by the Duke himself. 

The conservatories covera vast space, 
and every kind of fruit and flower is 
raised under the ocean of glass that has 
taken thousands of pounds to erect. 

But while Eaton Hall owes so much to 
the artistic taste of its owner, and to the 
marvels of art he has collected, it owes 
still more of its world-wide fame to the 
stud farm that in the last hundred years 
has produced a greater number of noble 


horses, whose names are a proverb among 
breeders, than any other farm in England. 
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What does the Turf not owe to Touch- 
stone, who lived for thirty years to 
perpetuate his marvellous qualities is a 
distinguished line of ancestors ? 

Touchstone’s skeleton is preserved at 
Eaton Hall Stud Farm, showing that he 
had onerib more than the ordinary horse, 
and so are the bones of Beeswing, dam of 
Newminster. In 1790 Rhadamanthus 
carried the family colors to victory for 
the first time in the classic Derby. Since 
then the Blue Ribbon of the Turf has 
fallen to the share of the owners of Eaton 
Hall; in 1792 by the aid of John Bull, in 
1794 by Deedalus, in 1880 by Bend d’Or, 
and in 1882 by Shotover, who also won 
the Two Thousand in the same year, as 
did Ormonde in 1866. The Oaks has gone 
to Eaton Hall nine times—in 1781 by 
Faith, 1782 by Ceres, 1783 by Maid of the 
Trees, 1797 by Nike, 1799 by Bellina, 1805 
by Meteora, 1807 by Briseis, 1825 by 
Wings, and 1841 by Ghuznee. The St. 
Leger was won by Touchstone in 1834, 
by Lancelot in 1840, and by Satirist in 
1841. 

It will be seen that a full share of the 
classic races have fallen to the house of 
Grosvenor, and from the splendid collec- 
tion of yearlings and sucklings at present 
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at the Stud Farm, there seems to be 


plenty of material to win more. 

Not only is Eaton Hall Stud Farm 
famous for its race horses in England, 
but Mambrino, bred by Earl Grosvenor, 


and through Messenger, is known to 
every trotting man in America. 

Besides these victories, Pot-8-os claims 
three winners of the Derby in his progeny 
Waxey 1793, himself the sire of four 
winners; Champion 1800, and Tyrant 
1702. 

Mr. Chapman, who has charge of the 
Stud Farm, is an encyclopedia of turf 
knowledge, and gave me lengthy pedi- 
grees and equally lengthy performances 
of the sedate and comfortable-looking 
brood mares that were peacefully brows- 
ing. The sight of Shotover, with a foal 
at foot, munching the green grass, called 
to mind the throngs of humanity at Ep- 
som, when she brought the yellow and 
black chevrons to the front. There is 
more flesh on her than in those days, 
but the bright chestnut coat, marvel- 
ously strong back, and good quarters, 
are there still, and she has a foal at foot 
by Ormonde that should make his mark 
in this world. Though only three months 
old when I saw him he was said to be the 


best foal in England of his size and age, 
and that astute judge, Captain Machet, 
offered the Duke ten thousand guineas 
for the mare and foal. 

But I should refer to the Lords of the 
Harem. In two large and comfortable 
boxes in the main portion of the buildings 
that form a square, stand the equine 
heroes, Bend d’Or and Ormonde. 

Bend d’Or looked a perfect picture, 
standing as quietly as a lamb while the 
boy stroked his arched and shiny neck. 
He is a grand horse to look at, and has 
not ablemish. In color he resembles his 
sire, Doncaster, his chief peculiarity of 
color being the black flecks that appear 
on his coat, and which he transmits to 
his progeny. He has upheld the honor 
of Eaton Hall in the stud farm as he did 
on the turf, which his gallant rival, 
Robert the Devil, did not do. 

In the box opposite was Ormonde. He 
is as gentle as Bend d’Or, and the great 
race-horse stood there playing with the 
stick the groom held out to him. It was 
my last look at Ormonde, as he has 
since gone to South America. 

After a.turn round the old stables that 
have housed Touchstone, Pot-8-os and a 
half a hundred other equine celebrities, 
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we adjourned to the paddocks wherein pin, with an Ormonde colt at foot ; San- 


the brood mares were grazing. 

The first we saw was Lily Agnes, the 
famous damof Ormonde. She is a dark 
brown mare, and hada boy colt by Bend 
d’Or at foot. Then in a group were Jessie 
Agnes, a full sister of Lily Agnes, and 
another full sister, Lizzie Agnes, the 
three being by Macaroni, dam Polly 
Agnes. The last named had a foal at 
foot by Bend d'Or. Another of the group 
was Ruth, by Scottish Chief, dam Hilda, 
with a foal at foot by Peter. Ruth was 
an excellent race mare and was recently 
purchased by the Duke. Camilla, a 
dark brown macaroni mare, was another 
of the group, and she had a promising 
foal at foot by St. Simon. Apart from the 
rest stood that great race-mare Shot-over, 
with a chestnut foal at foot, by Ormonde. 
In the next field were Fenella, with a 
golden cross colt at foot; Freia, by 
Hermit; Fair Alice, by Cambuscan ; 
Strathfleet, by Scottish Chief, with a 
Bend d’Or colt at foot; Angelica, by Galo- 


‘ 


diway, a home-bred mare, with a brown 
colt, by Tsomomy ; Farewell, by Doncas- 
ter; a mare, by Hermit, out of Lady 
Blanche and Rydol. It will be seen that 
of the fifteen the Hermit and Macaroni 
blood is represented in over half. 

A half mile walk brought us to the 
yearling paddocks. These had not yet 
been handled at all, and were disport- 
ing themselves in their separate en- 
closure. 

Each yearling has a grass paddock of 
about three acres, and a comfortable house 
in the corner, built in the Cheshire style. 
Of the dozen, eleven own Bend d’Or as 
their sire, and all have, in some place or 
another, the curious black flecks which 
mark their sire. Of course the horses 
the Duke has in training could not be 
seen as they are at Newmarket. 

The last of the yearlings seen, a move 
was made for the carriage and in a few 
minutes we were returning along the 
smooth road to Chester. 
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ON THE CAMPUS. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


BY PROFESSOR ALLAN MARQUAND. 


N PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY 
—so named by 
President 
Patton in 
his inaugural 
address two 
years ago— 
we see the 


enlargement of Princeton College, and in 
this again the outgrowth of the College 
of New Jersey. The three names mark 
distinct stages in the development of the 
institution. Although from the very be- 
ginning a private corporation and not a 
child of the State, the revised Charter of 
1748, framed by the Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the province of New 
Jersey, did not contemplate for the insti- 
tution an influence extending very far 
beyond the limits of the province. 

The necessity of ‘encouraging and 
promoting a learned education of our 
youth in New Jersey’’ was the primary 
impulse in its foundation, and, although 
a wider influence is distinctly mentioned, 
the importance of the New Jersey con- 
tingent is recognized in the provision 
that a majority of the trustees should be 
inhabitants of that province. In 1868, 
the year of Dr. McCosh’s accession to the 
presidency, the charter was modified so 
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that the majority of the trustees might 
be inhabitants of other States, although 
twelve out of twenty-seven were still to 
be chosen from New Jersey. During the 
twenty years of this administration, the 
proportion of students from other States 
constantly increased, until at present not 
two hundred of the seven hundred and 
sixty-nine students have their homes in 
New Jersey. A large proportion of the 
undergraduates come from New York and 
Pennsylvania, but almost all of the re- 
maining States from Massachusetts to 
California are usually represented. In all 
her relations with other colleges, she has 
appeared as Princeton College,and assum- 
ed this name as an indication that the 
provincial spirit was a matter of the past. 
The new title, Princeton University, in- 
dicates a further. change, which has al- 
ready more than begun, in which under- 
graduate education is not the only end of 
our endeavors, and baccalaureate honors 
are not our highest academic distinctions. 
Prince- ton Col- 
lege is fos ; now only 
apartof Mize a larger 
organ- ism, and 
is rapid- ly adapt- 
ing her- self to 
the new condi- 
tions of her life. 
Remov- ed from 
the noise 

and dis- 


PRESIDENT PATTON. 
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tractions of the city, but sufficiently near 
to New York and Philadelphia, her situ- 
ation secures to her all the advantages of 
the country, while those of the city are 
not beyond her reach. There can hardly 
be a question that such a situation best 
favors the healthy development of both 
student and teaching body. 

The campus during the last twenty 
years has seen many changes, but there 
are several old landmarks to tell us of the 
early days. Foremost of all is Nassau 
Hall, that venerable pile which withstood 
the depredations of British troops and 
successive fires, and is cherished now 
as the heart of Princeton College. 
From its central tower in the early morn- 
ing, all through the day and on into the 
night, a deep clear bell rings out each 
passing hour. We think of this one 
building as the mother of all the rest, 
and in fact it is not a hundred years since 
it contained the chapel, library and 
dining-hall, recitation rooms, museum 
and dormitory. All the early associations 
of the college cluster around this build- 
ing. Washington's portrait by the elder 
Peale is there, telling us also of the fall 
of General Mercer at the battle of Prince- 
ton. 


This picture was given to the col- 
lege by Washington himself, and occu- 
pies the very frame which once held the 


shot-riddled portrait of George II. It is 
cherished also as a memorial of the ses- 
sions of the Continental Congress held in 
the college library in 1783. On either 
side of it hang portraits of distinguished 
graduates and benefactors and presidents 
of the college. 

In this building to-day there are two 
museums, three working labor- 
atories, and a _ lecture hall. 
The museums contain rich 
collections of minerals, fossil 
plants, and animals, arranged 
as well as may be according to 
geological periods, and a large 
number of prehistoric antiqui- 
ties. In one laboratory we 
may find Professor Libbey 
conducting a class in micro- 
scopical anatomy, in another 
Professor Scott reconstructing 
fossil skeletons from the frag- 
ments discovered during last 
summer’s expedition to the far 
West, in the third Pro‘essor 
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the 


draughtsman's 
work as he reproduces these fossils for 


Osborn directing 
publication. The lecture hall, as in the 
older days is used by the professors of 
several departments. 

Adjoining Nassau Hall is the library 
for which the college is indebted to her 
great benefactor John C. Green. It is 
intended as a student working library 
rather than a repository of rare works, 
although specially rich in books of a 
philosophical character and in those 
which refer to the late civil war. The 
shelves, capable of containing 120,000 
volumes are by no_ means _ filled, 
and the reading-room facilities are 
small. Professors are largely dependent 
on their own private libraries as the fund 
for the increase of the college library is 
inadequate for their wants. 

3eyond the library is Dickinson Hall, 
so named from the first president of the 
college. This is the building closely as- 
sociated with the daily work of the under- 
graduate. 


During his college course every 
academic student becomes well acquaint- 
ed with this building.- His first asso- 
ciations are with the central room 
where he meets his instructors in the 
Freshman year. But he soon comes in 
contact with Professors Murray and 
Hunt, Packard, Cameron and Orris at 
one end of the building and with 
President Patton and Professors Duffield, 
Kargé, Sloane, Ormond and West at 
the other. 

Two or three times a year he mounts a 
flight of stairs to the uppermost story to 
be intellectually measured in Examina- 
tion Hall. A few yards from Dickinson 
Hall is the Biological Laboratory, a 
charming little building, presented by 
the Class of 1877. It was the good fort- 
une of that class to see four of its mem- 
bers professors in the college, and through 
them a new impulse has been given to 
the study of biology. This department, 
under Professors Macloskie, Schanck, 
Osborn, Scott and Libbey, Dr. Rankin 
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and Mr. Phillips, represented also by one 
Collegiate and two University Fellows, 
is strong in productive work. 

Beyond this building lies the John C. 
Green School of Science ; here are found 
the apparatus, laboratories and lecture 
rooms for the general scientific and tech- 
nical courses. It represents a distinct 
department of the University and gives 
special degrees. Though founded in 


1873, the scientific school building has 
been twice enlarged, and is now too small 
for its present requirements. The Elec- 
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trical Engineering department, under 
Professor Brackett, has recently been 
presented with a separate building. The 
Astronomical department, under Pro- 
fessor Young and Mr. Reed, has its lect- 
ure room in the School of Science, but 
has separate observatories for practical 
work. The large classes in Graphics, 
under Professor Willson, are already ham- 
pered for want of space, while the Engi- 
neering department under Professors 
MeMillan and Smith and Mr. Harris, 
now comprising one-half of the students 
of the scientific school, are 
also in need of enlarged 
accommodations. The de- 
partment of Physics, under 
Professors Brackett, Magie 
and Mr. Dodd, occupies the 
large laboratory and reci- 
tation room on the second 
floor. The Chemical de- 
partment, under Professors 
Schanck, Cornwall and Mc 
Cay, occupies no small 
portion of the first story, 
with several special labora- 
tories, lecture rooms, and a 
museum illustrative of 
applied chemical art. But 
the ampler facilities long 
needed by this department 
are being provided for by 
a spacious new building to 
be erected in the near 
future. 

We have already seen 
how all parts of the col- 
lege organism were origin- 
ally comprised in Nassau 
Hall. Dormitories and 
chapel and literary socie- 
ties were here also, as well 
as lecture room and lib- 
rary. If we go from Nassau 
Hall to East and West 
College, then to Reunion 
and Edwards, then to 
Witherspoon, University 
and Brown Halls, we may 
trace the growth of the 
dormitory, from a large 
square room where three 
or four students live to- 
gether by day and by 
night to the comfortable 
apartment where each 
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may have his separate bedroom and 
study. 

The growth in the religious attitude of 
the college may also be measured to some 
extent by the different character of the 
old chapel and the new. The old chapel, 
still standing on the campus, is as dismal 
as it is commonplace. Were it not for 
its cruciform character, it might be mis- 
taken for a country school-house. The 
new chapel, exclusively devoted to relig- 
ious purposes, and itself a monument of 
art, has had a marked effect in fostering 
a spirit of reverence for all that is beau- 
tiful and good. The best memories of the 
past are being recorded in fine monuments 
upon its walls. A beautiful tablet to Pro- 
fessor Henry, and a fine bronze memorial 
toex-President McCosh, are already there. 
The Henry tablet, by A. Page Brown and 
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administrator, to whom Princeton owes 
so much of her present prosperity. Re- 
cently there have been added five memo- 
rial windows, the most important work 
of Francis Lathrop. The picturesque lit- 
tle building near the chapel is Murray 
Hall, the memorial of Hamilton Murray, 
’73, who perished at sea in the Ville du 
Havre, November 22,1873. This build- 
ing represents the students’ religious or- 
ganization, known as the Philadelphian 
Society, which now forms a branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

In the southern campus is the central 
section of the Museum of Historic Art. 
When completed, it is expected that this 
museum will contain ample material to 
illustrate the general history of art. A 
valuable collection of pottery and porce- 
lain is already within the walls, and a col- 


Louis St. Gaudens, will remind the coming lection of casts of ancient and 


undergraduate that the first electromagnetic 
telegraph was stretched across the Princeton 
campus, and that the Smithsonian Institution 
was planned and developed by a Princeton pro- 
The McCosh: memorial, by Augustus 
reminder 


fessor. 
St. Gaudens, will be a daily 


the distinguished philosopher and _ brilliant 


medizeval sculp- 
ture has _ been 
provided for by 
the gift of the 
class of 1881. 
The little 
Ionic building 
not far away, 
and the founda- 
tions for a new 


of 
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building alongside of it, represent the 


student literary societies, Whig and Clio 
Hall. These organizations, proud to claim 
such men for their founders as James 
Madison and Oliver Ellsworth, are to-day 
in the height of prosperity. They stimu- 
late independent literary work, afford ex- 
cellent training in parliamentary practice, 
oratory and debate, and offer to their 
members the use of libraries well supplied 
with current literature. These are vener- 
able institutions, but so planned as to fill 
an important place to-day in the literary 
discipline of nearly all the undergradu- 
ates. Whether or no their continued life 
is due to the exclusion of Greek letter 
fraternities from the college, their activity 
and usefulness prove them to be one of 
the richest inheritances which has been 
handed down to us from the early days. 
The influence of these societies is publicly 
felt at Commencement, when representa- 
tives of both compete for prizes in oratory 
and debate. To their influence also may be 
ascribed the continued success of the Nas- 
sau Literary Magazine, which has nearly 
completed the fiftieth year of its exist- 
ence. The demand for a college paper 
devoted to news is supplied by the Prince- 


tonians, which makes its appearance three 
times a week. It reflects not so much the 
literary life of the college as its general 
and especially its athletic interests. 

There is one more building on the 
campus which cannot well be omitted in 
an account of our present academic life. 
This is the Gymnasium. This was the 
first new building erected during Dr. 
McCosh’s administration, and it marked 
a brighter, healthier era in student life. 
It has been continually utilized, and to 
this may be attributed in no small meas- 
ure the steady improvement in student 
health and discipline. It has given the 
needed help and stimulus to the out-of- 
door sports which have become so organic 
a part of undergraduate life. Whether 
or no athletic sports have been carried 
too far need not concern us here. But 
even if intercollegiate contests should be 
restricted or abolished altogether, there 
would still remain the need of a larger 
gymnasium and more extended facilities 
for out-of-door games. A neighboring 
school is richer in this respect than 
Princeton University. 

There are many student interests not 
represented by separate buildings ; some 
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of them, like the. musical organizations, 
deserving more serious recognition. 
There are glee clubs and instrumental 
clubs of various degrees of proficiency, 
one of which represents the college in an 
extensive tour during the holidays. It 
would be no small gain if musical exer- 
cises could be fostered under protecting 
walls of their own, and instruction in the 
history and theory of music could be 
given a place in the college curriculum. 
For those whose taste is artistic, yet not 
musical, there are the Sketch Club and 
the Dramatic Association, which have 
done good service in improving the taste 
for drawing, painting, and the drama. 
Greek letter or secret fraternities do not 
exist in Princeton. The social attraction 
of such societies finds its expression in 
clubs, of which the Ivy and the University 
Cottage clubs are the most prominent. 
Each of these organizations has attractive 
quarters, and gives occasional receptions, 
The three upper classes have in recent 
years contributed to the social life of the 
college by giving balls, known as the 
Senior Assembly, Junior Promenade, and 
Sophomore Reception. These are all held 
in the auditorium of the University Hall, 


and are more urban in character than the prome- 
nade concerts of days gone by, held in the open 
Almost every. 


campus amid swinging lanterns. 


interest of college life is represented by 


There are school clubs, hare and hound 
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gun club, riding club, photographic club, 
and—but we stop. It is impossible to 
enumerate them all. 

The visitor to Princeton will have re- 
ceived but a partial view of the attrac- 
tions of the place if he has seen only the 
college buildings. It will not take us 
long to walk through the main street to 
Evelyn, the recently established college 
for women. On our way we will notice 
the old President’s house, before which 
stand two great sycamores, planted by 
Dr. Finley in 1765. Evelyn College is 
located in a retired spot, where a ram- 
bling building affords shelter for a rapidly 
growing institution. 

If we return by the new Athletic Field, 
we shall have an unexpectedly fine view 
along Prospect avenue, which is being 
lined with attractive cottages. We must 
pass then under the lofty elms of ‘* Mc- 
Cosh Walk”? till we reach Prospect, the 
fine residence of President Patton. Then 
wend our way through the spacious 
campus and on until we reach the Theo- 
logical Seminary, whose substantial 
buildings represent the fortress of the 
Presbyterian faith. 

Princeton’s significance to the country 
extends 
far back 
in our 
national 
life. Her 
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influence was strong not only in the 
Declaration of Independence, in the orig- 
inal Articles of Confederation and in the 
Constitution of the United States, but in 
the constitutional government of various 
States. She has been instrumental in 
founding as many as forty colleges, and 
numberless churches all over the country 
owe their existence to her graduates. In 
the early part of this century we needed 
just such men as the Presbyterians, 
trained to independence under a repub- 
lican form of government, could supply, 
and Princeton did her share in supplying 
them. The college took its character 
not so much from Jonathan Edwards as 


A CLASS IN 


Edwards was 


from John Witherspoon. 
president for too short a period to have 
influenced the destiny of the college. 
He gave to Princeton little more than 


the legacy of a great name. But With- 
erspoon was a strong power in the col- 
lege for the twenty-six years from 1768 
to 1794. He saw it safely through the 
stormy days of the Revolution, when 
Nassau Hall was used as a barracks and 
its library and material equipment were 
destroyed. The average number of grad- 
uates under his administration did not 
exceed nineteen a year, but an unusually 
large proportion distinguished them- 
selves in public life. One became Presi- 
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dent of the United States, one Vice- 
President, six members of the Continental 
Congress, twenty senators of the United 
States, twenty-three members of the 
House of Representatives, thirteen gov- 
ernors of States, thirteen Presidents of 
Colleges, three Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, twenty 
officers in the army of the Revolution, 
and many more were prominent in 
law, medicine, and theology. He en- 
larged the curriculum, established the 
system of instruction by’ lectures, re- 
éstablished its material equipment, 
and left the college in a flourishing 
condition. 


GRAPHICS 


One hundred years later the helm of the 
institution was again put in the hands of a 
Scotchman, James McCosh, and again the 
college advanced with gigantic strides. 
It is still too early a date to record the 
achievements of those who graduated 
under his administration, although many 
of them have already reached distinction 
in varied walks of life. But we may 
readily mark the material progress of 
those memorable twenty years. From 
1868 to 1888 the corps of instructors had 
increased from sixteen to forty-two and 
the student body from two hundred and 
forty-one to six hundred and three. The 
college campus was greatly enlarged and 
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the number of buildings on it increased 
from nine to twenty-four. A correspond- 
ing expansion took place in the courses of 
study. 

But while the strong characteristics of 
vigorous Scotch Presbyterians have done 
much to shape the policy and mould the 
life of the college, the institution was 


planted not upon Presbyterian but upon 


unsectarian ground. The charter, framed 
by a Harvard graduate, Governor Bel- 
cher, provides that ‘every religious de- 
nomination may have free and equal 
liberty and advantages,’’ makes no men- 
tion of any special denomination and re- 
requires no religious tests of any of the 
officers or students of thecollege. Two 
of the earliest presidents were called from 
Congregational churches and 

to-day influential members of 


the Trustees and Faculty and a large 
proportion of the students have other 
than Presbyterian connections. 

The progressive character of Princeton 
is now as well known as her conservatism. 
Both qualities are illustrated in the 
characters of the two eminent presidents 
in whom we see so much of the Prince- 
ton spirit; both also are harmoniously 
blended in the recently reorganized cur- 
riculum. We cannot here do more than 
point out the principles which have 
governed the Faculty in its reconstruc- 
tion. The subjects taught the Freshmen 
are all required; in Sophomore year 

three-fourths of them; in Junior 
year, one-half; and in Senior year, 
onethird. The remaining subjects are 

elective, and rapidly increase 
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in number in the later years of the course. 
In Sophomore year there are ten elective 
courses ; in Junior year thirty-two and in 
Senior year eighty-one. As great pains 
are taken to observe as far as possible the 
natural sequence of the sciences and to 
provide general courses preliminary to 
the more advanced ones in the same line, 
the curriculum seems to be admirably 
adapted to the present wants of the col- 
lege. Three-fourths of all the electives 
offered to the Juniorclassare now open also 
to the Seniors. This is a strong blow at 
the exclusive class system which has had 
an unbroken life up to the present year. 
Another improvement has been the en- 
couragement of specialization by the 
awarding of special honors to students 
of distinguished attainments in depart- 
ments requiring at least four hours 
a week during the earlier years and 
six hours during the Senior year. 
A new stimulus to the work of re- 
search and the reading of papers 
by professors, fellows, and graduate 


students has been given by the es- 
tablishment of fortnightly and monthly 
A Science Club, Philosophical 


clubs. 
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Club, Literary Club, Biological Club, and 
Mathematical and Physical Seminary are 
already in existence. Some record ot their 
transactions may be found in the quar- 
terly Princeton College Aulletin. 

One of the inheritances which is 
slow to disappear is sectarianism in 
religion. Happily its power is wan- 
ing. President Patton, in his inaugural 
address, emphasized the unsectarian 
foundation of the college as a herald of 
the University ; and one of the trustees, 
a Presbyterian clergyman, significantly 
said : ‘If it be not possible for Princeton 
to remain Presbyterian and be a Univer- 
sity, let her cease to be Presbyterian.’’ 

Another inheritance slowly disappear- 
ing is sectarianism in education. This 
shows itself in the opposition which is 
sometimes developed to the introduction 
of new subjects and the undue value as- 
signed to the old. The recent reorgani- 
zation of the curriculum was a triumph 
against this tendency, but the reform did 
not go far enough. A more liberal 
education should now be extended to 
the Freshmen and Sophomore classes. 
This cannot fail to come soon. 


THE DEAN'S HOUSE. 
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THE ACADEMIE JULIAN. 
By M. RICCARDO NOBILI. 


A or more of years have passed, 

since, on a modest little door in the 
‘« Passage du Panorama,’’ there appeared 
this characteristic placard : 

‘‘Ici on peut dessiner d’apres le model 
‘vivant ; on est prie d’apporter le cheva- 
‘+ let.” 

A large hand pointed toward a dark and 
narrow Staircase. Ascending and push- 
ing open a small yellow door the visitor 
entered an immense, well-lighted room, 
in the middle of which stood a model, 
still asthe pedestal on which he posed. 

z= The only furniture was a great collection 
| of stools, arranged in regular order like 
the seats of an amphitheatre. Judging 
from appearances, one would naturally 
have concluded that this was a school 
whose pupils were temporarily absent, but 
soon expected to return and resume 
their labors. It was, in fact, a school waiting 
for pupils, not one of whom had ever crossed 
its threshold. 
The quiet ofthe room was in 
marked contrast with the sounds 
pervading it, when devoted, as it formerly was, 
by Markowsky, an old Polish dancing master, to the 
culture of the Terpsichorean art. Those walls then 
were gay, often so very gay as to require the interfer- 
ence of the police. To the gay art, now succeeds an- 
other, more serious and more noble. 
In one corner of this room a solitary artist was dili- 
gently working. The artist, who was also the proprietor of 
the studio, was no other than the now well-known Julian, — 
who was making the experiment of opening an Academy if 
of the fine arts. This silent room’ and those long rows of / 
empty stools were hardly the realization of his dreams, yet, 
alone, he worked bravely on, filled with the hope that 
sooner or later, companions would come. For four long 
months Julian went every day to work in this atelier, waiting 
for students who did not come, always hoping to see that 
little yellow door pushed open whenever he heard a noise 
on the staircase. One day, when almost discouraged, and 
upon the point of renouncing the difficult task, the door 
was opened and a young man appeared. A student, pass- © 
ing by chance, had seen the placard and out of curiosity 
mounted the staircase. Overcome by the strange silence, 
he was turning to go away, when Julian addressed him : 
‘‘ Are you going away? Do you not find the studio 
very well arranged ?’’ 
‘“‘ Certainly,’’ replied the other. 
‘‘Do you like the model ?”’ 
‘‘Very much.”’ 
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‘« The light is good?’’ 

‘« Splendid.’’ 

‘‘ Have I promised on my placard to 
furnish you with companions ?”’ 

‘‘No.”’ 

‘« Then why leave?"’ 

Persuaded by this strict logic, the 
young man entered, opened his box, pre- 
pared his palette and went to work. The 
next day he brought with him two or 
three companions and the ‘« Académie 
Julian’’ was founded. 

At this time Julian was considered 
promising among artists, and his suc- 
cesses at the «« Salon’’ were proof that 

he might 
have shone 
as a painter, 
but being 
absorbed in 
the admin- 
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istration of his great 
school, he has abandoned 
painting, having built an- 
other monument to his 
fame, the Academy bearing 
his name. 

For four years its tenure 
of lifewas uncertain. Many of the most 
successful ateliers had been closed and 
Julian was expecting his to meet the fate of 
the others, but with indomitable energy he 
brought it to a successful issue, and the 
school has grown in numbers and in re- 
putation, until it outranks the celebrated 
school of Monaco. The single room is 
now a large building, but not sufficiently 
large to accommodate all who seek ad- 
mission, and M. Julian has been obliged 
to open several other ateliers in different 
parts of the city as succursales to the 
«Académie"’ proper, which is now 
located in the Rue du Faubourg St. Denis, 
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not far from the Porte St. Denis. The 
‘‘Académie’’ is attended by several 
hundred pupils, of every country. Its 
rapid development is marvelous when it 
is considered that it has had no assist- 
ance from the Government. It is as 
strong as the «‘ Ecole des Beaux Arts,”’ 
more independent and more frequented. 
To go back a step in the history of this 
institution, at the beginning it had no 
masters, but the students worked as in 
an artists’ club, each criticizing the work 
of the others. One day Julian proposed 
to them to have masters. The proposition 
was received with enthusiasm, and unan- 
imously adopted. Those whom he first 
requested to act as such were Jules 
Lefebvre, Gustave Boulanger and Carrier 
Belleuse, who generously accepted the 
difficult charge, for the glory of their art, 
without making any question as to com- 
pensation. Later on, came 

others to help them; M. 

Bouguereau, Tony Robert- 

Fleury, Benjamin Con- 

stant, Lucien Doucet, 

Francois Flameng, 


DOUCET. 


Gabriel Fer- 
rier and, in 
sculpture M. 
Chapu 
With M. 
Bouguerau and his work, THE Cosmo- 
POLITAN’S readers are already some- 
what familiar through the article upon 
that painter in the January number. 

The Académie is divided into nine dif- 
ferent ‘‘ Ateliers.’’ Of these, five are de- 
voted to men and four to women, the ate- 
liers for the two sexes being wholly sepa- 
rate. Those for men are divided among 
the masters as follows: Bouguereau and 
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Fleury; Constant and 
Lefebvre ; Doucet; Flameng 
and Ferrier; Chapu; and 
those for women as follows: 
Bouguereau and Fleury; 
Constant and Lefebvre, (two 
ateliers); Chapu. Upon 
entering, the student is free 
toselect for himself the mas- 
ters under whom he will 
study, and thereupon enters 
the atelier presided over by 
them. 

In each atelier two 
models, of different sex, 
pose for eight hours daily, 
interrupted only for a rest of 
ten minutes every hour and 
of an hour at noonday. 
The manner of selecting 
models is interesting. The 
candidate disrobes and 
mounts the pedestal, taking 
many different positions. 
The ‘‘massier’’ (a student at the head of the 
school), takes a vote of the pupils amid a 
noise and confusion that is indescribable. If 
the majority approve, the model is employed. 
If by chance several of the weaker sex come to- 
gether to be judged, the decision takes on 
somewhat the character of a judgment of Paris, 
not omitting the apple of discord, the fortunate 
one who is preferred being the subject of envy to 
those not selected. The voting over, the atelier 
at once resumes its former quiet. 

The mainspring of the mechanism of the 
institution, so to speak, is the ‘‘concours.”’ ATELIER FOR MEN, 
First, comes the weekly concours for design. Every week the masters se- 
lect the best drawings, and these are judged monthly by all the masters. For 
the best a prize is given, and to others honorable mention. The prizes consist 
of medals and money. When two prizes have been awarded to a student during 
the year, he is, if again successful, awarded only a medal, the prize of money 
going to the next in order of merit. Second, the weekly concours for composi- 
tion, the subjects for which are given by the masters. Every Saturday the works 
are classified by the masters in the order of merit. The most meritorious entitle 
the authors to first choice of position about the model for the succeeding week. 
In addition, a number of those who stand highest in this concours are entitled to 
take part in the monthly ‘concours of the sketch.’’ Third, the monthly ‘concours 
of the sketch,’’ as it is called, the sketch being of a composition, the subject for 
which is given by the masters and which must be completed in seven hours. For 
the best a prize is awarded and all the works are classified in the order of merit, 
the most meritorious entitling the author to first choice of position about the model 
in the concours next mentioned. Fourth, the monthly concours of painting, the 
painting being of a male or female figure, to be completed in one week. It is varied, 
sometimes the entire figure being painted in small proportions, and at others, only 
the head and bust of life size. For the best is given a prize of 100 fr., and honor- 
able mention to the next. The award is made by all the masters. Fifth, the 
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yearly ‘‘con- 
cours of the 
portrait,’’ as 
it is called, 
open to all 
students ot 
the Acad- 
émie, of both 
sexes. 

The con- 
cours of the 
School of 
Sculpture 
are the same 
as those of 
the school of 
painting, the 
only differ- 
ence being 
that the works are in clay. 

As a general rule the ateliers of the 
women are distinguished by success in 
the ‘concours of the portrait,’’ and the 
prize is almost yearly awarded to them ; 
but the men are prepared for and nobly 
sustain their defeat, retrieving their losses 
here by successes in the Salon, where they 
are found among the strongest of the 
younger champions of art. 

The spirit of emulation awakened by 
the concours is intense, resulting in an 
almost feverish activity and deep and 
serious study. Here, truly, ‘‘fervet opus”’ 
and the typical lazy fellow is not to be 
found. 

The weekly concours of composition is 
very interesting. Curious it is to see in 
how many different ways the same sub- 
ject will be treated. After the master 
has made his criticisms and given his 
advice to the students at work, he begins 
the classification of the sketches. This 
is the moment of suspense and a little 
comedy is now often enacted. For ex- 
ample, the lamented Boulanger, one of 
the most serious critics, yet full of humor, 
standing in the midst of the students, 
pointing at one of the crudest of the 
sketches, with his finger between his 
teeth, as ifin deep meditation, would say, 
‘‘Who is the criminal?’’ The culprit 
had probably already disappeared, but if 
not, then Boulanger would ask his inten- 
tion, always giving him afterwards good 
advice. Nothing can more develop the 
talent for composition than this exercise. 
The deep interest exhibited by all the 
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masters, the careful corrections made by 
them and their advice, are of the greatest 
assistance to the student who aspires to 
become an artist. 

The monthly concours of composition is 
of the same character but causes more ex- 
citement among the students, because the 
sketches must be made ex/empore, all 
the different ateliers take part, and an 
exhibition of the works is made after 
judgment is passed upon them. Itisa 
pleasure to note that envy has no place 
here, but the spirit of emulation alone. 
What the French call ‘‘ Camaraderie"’ is 
here perfect. 

Recreation is not wanting amid all this 
serious work. During the rests of the 
model, no one would recognize the quiet 
school of the moment before. It is now 
that the dramatic talents of the students 
are displayed. One imitates perfectly the 
broken French spoken by the English 
tourists, giving the dialogueina ‘‘row”’ 
with the cabman over the pourboire, the 
interference of the gendarmes, etc, ; an- 
other narrates the story of Barbe-Bleu in 
so interesting a way that it would be ap- 
preciated at the Bouffes Parisiens. Some 
of the prettiest comical songs, and which 
might have been composed by the popular 
Paulus may be heard. It was in these 
resting moments that Felicien David, the 
celebrated composer, sang his caballettas. 
David, who had a taste for painting, once 
pursued the evening course of this 
Académie. One evening he arrived while 
students were performing a parody of his 
‘‘Desert.’’ A procession of students 
tricked out with rags and fantastically 
dressed as Arabs moved in a long line 
among the stools and easels, representing 
a cavalcade. 

Surely David 
never dream- 
ed of such an 
inter preta- 
tion of his 
work. One 
day Rem- 
brandt’s 
‘“‘School of 
Anatomy,” 
was repro-4 
duced in the 
most amus- 
ing way, 
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ATELIER FOR WOMEN, (LEFEBVRE AND 


ous metamorphosis of the modern dress 
to imitate the old. The effect of this 
picture was surprising, since the only 
materials used in making the transfor- 
mation, were a few collars of paper, 
shaped in the old Flemish fashion, and a 
few ruffs of the same for the jackets and 
mantles of the students. 

While speaking of the amusing side of 
the Académie, mention should be made 
of the collection of comical portraits and 
caricatures of the students, which adorn 
its walls. Many of these have now a real 
value, having been painted by artists since 
become celebrated, and bearing the marks 
of conscientious work. Painted in secret, 
they are secretly placed on the walls, the 
author being often unknown. One stu- 
dent who had a mania for horses, speak- 


ing of them on every 
occasion, and often 
posing as a jockey 
on the stools of the 
atelier, was sur- 
prized on arriving 
one morning, to dis- 
cover a representa- 
tion of himself astride 
of a broom. The poor 
fellow took it so much 
to heart that the 
artist kindly substi- 
tuted a horse, taking 
pains to make it a 
very poor one, for the 
broom. 

The Annual Fancy 
Dress Ball of the 
ateliers for men, must 
not be forgotton. The 
students and the 
models mingle in a 
gay throng, and one 
might imagine that 
the hilarity would 
be excessive. Not so. 
All is gay and lively, 
but all are dignified 
as if attending a court 
ball. Perhaps the 
fact that each one is 
invested with, and ex- 
pected to act, an as- 
sumed part, has some- 
thing to do with this. 
The costumes are 
beautiful and correct, 
and the velvet and laces are a sort of 
barricade against disorder. I recall but 
one disturbance, and that some years ago, 
when ‘Marechal Turenne’’ spoke dis- 
respectfully to «« Louis XIV ”’ because the 
latter had stolen ‘«‘Madame de Montes- 
pan’’ who had been dancing with the 
old Marechal. But no blood was spilled, 
thanks to two Harlequins who interfered 
and meantime «Julius Ceesar’’ had the 
benefit of the quarrel as he waltzed off 
with «‘ Madame.”’ 

At the close of the ball no elegant 
coaches wait at the door and very rarely 
cabs. The guests go as they came, on 
foot. And now, just as day is breaking, 
a motley assemblage appears, forming a 
long line in the middle of the street, 
jumbled together in the most pro- 
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miscuous fashion, as for instance, Henry 
III and Madame de Pompadour, General 
Boulanger and Catherine de Medici, lock- 
ing arms, screaming and tramping along 
through the mud and snow. Some of 
the students, thinking it would be hardly 
worth while to go to bed, appear in 
costume at the atelier. 

The lady students have also their ball, 
but, aside from the masters, none of the 
stronger sex are invited. 

The most important collection of the 
Académie is that of the works to which 
the prizes 
are award- 
ed at the 
monthly 
concours. 
Among 
these are 
works now 
of very 
eredt 
value, and 
for which 
M. Julian 
has been 
offered and 
ed 
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Among others is the work of Doucet, now 
a master of the Académie, who has re- 
ceived many prizes at theSalon, and whose 
work is very highly esteemed in Paris. 

The atelier for women is truly a fortress 
ofthe Amazons. No soul of the other 
sex is allowed to pass the portals, save 
M. Julian, the masters, the models and 
the dealer in colors. Even the fathers and 
brothers who accompany the ladies to the 
door, are there compelled to leave them. 
How compass an entrance to this Gyne- 
eczeum? Asking M. Julian if he could 
not aid in the matter, he said it was not 
possible. An attempt to bribe the color 
dealer met with no better success. Not 
being a master, the only thing remaining 
was to go as a model. 

Among those who have been students 
are the Princess Ghicka, sister of King 
Milan of Servia; Mlle. de Charrette, 
daughter of the General of the French 
Zouaves ; the daughter of Marechal Can- 
robert, the hero of Solferino; Madame 
Goutant, Mlle. Brandes, Marie Laurent, 
dramatist; Mlles. Beaury-Saurel, Bil- 
inska, Dumont,Guyon, Lemoine, Madame 
Real del Sarte, Miss Gardner and the 
Princess Terka Jabonowska, now mar- 
ried to Maurice Bernhardt, son of Sara, 
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and the lamented Mile. Marie Bashkirt- 
seff,a young Russian lady of Poltava. 
This graceful lady, who shone and dis- 
appeared like a meteor, was considered 
in the Académie a real genius. Her 
work at the Paris Exhibition of 1889 is 
proof of her talent. Ambitious and 
clever, she was musician, linguist and 
artist. Strange character! Having re- 
ceived a medal at the Salon, she ap- 
peared next morning at the atelier with 
this mark of distinction attached to the 
tail of her pet dog. Having once heard 
Gambetta, she became so enthusiastic as 
to make a perfect imitation cf him inthe 
atelier, jumping upon the table and tak- 
ing the pose and declaiming in the style 
ofthe great orator. Many of the ladies 
whom I have named are well-known in 
the Salon, as Mlle. Beaury-Saurel, the 
author of the portrait of Madame Carnot 
in the last Salon, and who was awarded a 
gold medal at the exhibition of Barcelona, 
Mllc. Bilinska, Madame Del Sarte and Miss 


Gardner, a favorite pupil of Bouguereau. 

In a conversation with M. Julian not 
long ago since, he informed the writer 
that he intended to establish an annual 
public exhibition where all those who 
are or have been students at the 
Académie can expose their works, thus 
bridging over the most difficult period for 
the student, the passage from the school 
to the public. This exhibition would as- 
sume the character ofa ‘‘petit Salon,’’ and 
would be for the young artist a better 
ground in which to exhibit his early 
efforts, than the Salon proper, where they 
come into comparison with the works of 
the most celebrated artists of the world. 

Among the forest of young heads that 
I saw there, absorbed in the study of their 
art, the greater part were Americans. 
Who can tell to what extent their talents, 
gradually developing strength under the 
skillful direction of those great masters, 
will enrich the already powerful, though 
young, art of America? 
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By MURAT 


RANCE has just contributed to the 
currency of uncommon events, one 
of those picturesque incidents, at once 
; ‘litical and theatrical, that belong al- 
most equally to history and the drama. 
There has not, in a long time, been a part 
studied with more attention to effect, or 
better played, than that of the Bourbon 
Prince, who, though in exile on account 
of the royalty of his family, took upon 
himself to display a devotion to France 
so passionate and irrepressible, that he 
must at all hazards seek to serve her as a 
private soldier. 

The stroke, from the point of view of 
the Bourbon exile, was beautiful. The 
young man introducéd himself to the 
French happily. His advisers evidently 
knew well the people with whom they 
were dealing. It was a fine surprise and 
a pleasing ‘‘Good morning.’’ The na- 


turalness of the little comedy, which, as 
was becoming, had a dainty touch of 
pathos, was delicious. Who could object 


to a boy seeking to step into the ranks 
as a private soldier? How hard and 
cruel of the coldhearted and common- 
place Republic to balk his young enthu- 
siasm! It looked so patriotic and ad- 
venturous for the Prince to report for 
registration as a soldier, and give his true 
name ; and yet this daring exploit was 
attended with no grave suspicion of dan- 
ger, and was not in any respect costly ! 
There was a ride in the cars, a declara- 
tion of fierce desire to serve France, an 
arrest, firmly and courteously conducted, 
a good breakfast and dinner served from 
one of the best restaurants in Paris, a 
comfortable bed, cards and flowers and 
calls from friends, a wonderful flutter 
among the aristocratic ladies, a trial and 
chance to make a speech, in which the 
careful lines were duly delivered, abund- 
ant applause, a few tears, a solemn sen- 
* tence not meant for execution, and a 
great deal of glory, a place among his- 
torical personages, a telegram from across 
the ocean in which the father of the 
Prince alleged himself to be surprised, 
and had an opportunity to refer to the 
love of his heart for son and fatherland. 
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It is almost a pity to retouch this pic- 
ture, saying that a few thousand photo- 
graphs, of English manufacture, of the 
heroic Prince with the humble ambition, 
were found in readiness for the interest- 
ing occasion. We may doubt whether 
the princely performance would have 
taken place, if there had not been assur- 
ance there was no peril of an introduction 
some cold gray morning to the guillotine 
in front of the ‘Prison for the con- 
demned,”’ or a few rifle shots by the light 
of a lantern in the ditch of Vincennes. 
Has chivalry, then, become cheap when 
it is necessary to tell what a Prince has 
for breakfast to make an interesting story 
of a royal return from exile, or have 
Princes so far faded that the people 
whom they offend by their kingly pre- 
tensions do not feel their blood is worth 
shedding? 

The new style of the introduction of for- 
bidden royalties is an improvement upon 
the old, less startling than the appear- 
ance of the First and in better form than 
the Third Napoleon. The Napoleonic 
difference was that between eagles wild 
and tame—the one killing his own meat, 
and the other preferring chipped beef. It 
was a pleasant touch in the Prince to 
advertise that he cared ‘to go for a sol- 
dier,’’ and, perhaps, the sharpest answer 
would have been to put him into the 
ranks—but the fondness of the French 
for a spectacle, would not permit that. 

Almost at the same moment the Prince 
took his breakfast as a patriotic culprit, 
served from a first-class restaurant, there 
was a duel with pistols between a French 
Marquis and a Parisian editor, in which 
the gentlemen were photographed in the 
act, and next morning found their faces 
and forms, as they stood up to fire, en- 
graven with a house and a haystack in- 
cluded in the background, displayed in 
the Paris edition of the New York Herald. 
The element of ridicule is removed from 
the mild attempt at a coup d'etat by the 
young man of the house of Orleans by 
his reputation as a hopeful, gritty youth, 
and it is fair to say that the duel, illus- 
trated through a Kodak and an American 
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newspaper printed abroad, was not blood- 
less, and France is as full of enjoyment 
as she can well be, withcui her revenge 
on the Rhine and with the Eiffel tower 
closed, 

* * ao 

THE young Emperor of Germany is 
showing the possession of unusual quali- 
ties. He glories in his position asthe 
man who has in hand the most splen- 
did military machine ever organized. 
There has been nothing like it, either in 
magnitude or perfection of detail; whether 
we consider the ancient Romans or 
Persians, or the modern French ‘and 
Russians. The German Empire extends 
from the Alps to the North and Baltic 
seas, and from France to Russia, and the 
armed nation is an army thatisa prodigy, 
a monstrous array upon the equipment of 
which science and art, industry and dis- 
cipline, have lavished all resources and 
exhausted ingenuity. 

The young Emperor ascended the 
throne with the reputation of caring for 
nothing but the army, and has en all 
occasions shown his military spirit and 
intelligence. It was said, as he visited 
Russia, Austria, Italy, England, Sweden, 
Greece and Turkey, that he was given to 
display and disposed to be a wanderer ; 
that he was so nervously excitable he had 
to be moving ; that his incessant activities 
were something amazing, and must be 
associated with weakness, an irritability 
of vanity if nothing worse, but these 
things have measurably passed away. 
The latest from him is that after mani- 
festing the keenest interest in the rela- 
tions of the working people to. their em- 
ployers, he has proposed an international 
conference that the social questions may 
have full and fair hearing, and, if possible, 
a solution, at least that a compromise 
shall be made that may permit the health- 
ful development of industries and protect 
the workers from class indignity and ex- 
tortion. The Emperor has accepted as of 
urgency for himself and his people, the 
most immense and agitating questions 
in the world. Possibly, he has done this 
in a spirit of arrogance, though he has 
assumed an attitude of inquiry rather 
than authority, but there are indications 
of thoughtfulness, and he has made a 
profound impression, not merely upon 
his own country but upon all enlightened 
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peoples. It is a spectacle of the deepest 
concern to see the master of the conquer- 
ing legions of Germany studying the 
welfare of the poor, proposing to put to 
the test forms of socialism—a strange 
and almost savage radicalism that has 
grown up in the shadow of the throne, 
and in the midst of the army—not as 
flagrant and brutal in hostility to order, 
but as matters that are to be debated and 
considered in their intimate relations to 
highest and lowest of the land. 

This is an invasion of the domain of the 
Socialists by the imperial forces, and it 
is storming the strongholds of the 
Anarchists. They claim that the State 
should be responsible for nearly every- 
thing. Here is the Emperor, the embodi- 
ment of the State, to say « Lo, I am with 
you. Cease vague declamation: put in 
intelligibleshape your wishes. We shall 
see how Imperialism and Socialism, the 
one man power and the multitude, fit 
into each other. ‘ The general result of 
the elections in Germany seems to be that 
the Emperor’s activity has augmented 
the voting ability of the Socialists. It is 
to be seen whether at the same time 
their pretensions, many of which are 


wholly impossible, may be moderated. 
We presume they will not, for it is one of 
the Socialist characteristics that they 


are of obstinate and boundless conceits. 
* x * 


Ir will be instructive to note the effect 
of the German Emperor's proposals and 
speculations, his concessions and sugges- 
tions, upon the Emperor of Russia, whose 
policy continues to be that of repression, 
and whose iron hand smites the Nihilist, 
and meets a warfare of assasination with 
the remorseless resolution that through 
the perversion of agencies under an ad- 
ministration that is undermined with 
corruption, leads to fearful massacre. The 
two most potential men in the world, in 
the power provided through a vast sys- 
tem and placed in their hands, are the 
Emperors of Germany and Russia. Upon 
them rests the questions of peace or war, 
the destiny of nations and of hundreds of , 
millions of human beings. Both are 
young men of unusual personal capacity, 
and they are related not merely as 
Emperors, they are remotely cousins 
They have not the same way of asserting 
themselves, and it is not unlikely that 
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the diversity of their fortunes may be as 
memorable as the peculiarity of their as- 
sociations is remarkable. Each will be 
responsible for the initial development of 
a tremendotis problem. The indications 
thus far are that there is nothing in Ger- 
many or Russia, that does not go to illus- 
trate that there is a form of government 
safer and stronger and happier than the 
Imperial, and that this is true if we 
should regard as of the highest interest 
the welfare of Emperors. 
x 


¥ * 


THE illness of the baby King of Spain 
has declared the shaky condition in that 
Kingdom, as the appearance of the royal 
family of Brazil in exile has admonished 
the young King of Portugal of the pre- 
carious tenure of his office. The world 
looking a few weeks ago through the 
windows of the royal palace at Madrid 
saw not the Queen Regent and the infant 
king, but the devoted mother and sick 
child, and Castelar, the eloquent and aus- 
tere Republican, whose character and 
talent lend dignity to the party of re- 
publicanism in his country, has fallen in 
disfavor with the radicals, who associate 
rudeness with the assertion of the rights 
of man, because he sent a message of in- 
quiry and sympathy to the palace, and 
expressed the hope that the mother’s 
heart might be comforted by the recovery 
of her child. 

Before Spain can become repubiican, 
her people must know that the equality 
of rights and opportunities, under which 
self-government has strength and good 
fame, have such breadth and heighth and 
generosity, that ‘‘malice toward none 
and charity for all’’ includes even the 
kings and queens, and their little chil- 
dren, for the false and dangerous preten- 
sions of royalty are under the contempla- 
tion of an elevated political philosophy, 
the faults of the people themselves. 

* * * 


THE gayeties of our National Capital 
have been eclipsed by the personal sor- 
rows of those in the highest official 
places. ‘The death of the beloved sister 
of the wife of the President has cast a 
shadow over the White House, and the 
afflictions of the Secretaries of State and 
of the Navy, have touched with the 
tenderest sympathy the deepest sensibili- 
ties of millions. The whole country has 
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been moved with the sincerest sentiments 
of kindness and respect, and in three 
mourning households is revealed to the 
vision of tearful eyes the beautiful life of 
loving families, with all the graces that 
adorn and lift up, as well as the grief that 
softens and subdues—the kindred ties, 
the hopes, common and divine, that are 
the inextinguishable charm and enduring 
loveliness of humanity. 
% *% * 

THE overthrow of the political power of 
the Mormons, in their sacred city, the 
capital of Utah, has told the world that 
the dark stain that has distinguished that 
territory, and has been coupled with 
slavery in the thoughts of all men and 
the literature of the time, is, as was for- 
merly said (when the contest on the bor- 
ders for free States pierced the heart ot 
the country) with greater truth than 
was then understood, ‘‘in the course of 
ultimate extinction.’’ The process look- 
ing to the inevitable, and devoutly to be 
wished and demanded, purification, is 
likely to be more speedy than is as yet 
comprehended. 

Evidently we are hastening to the day 
in which our national structure shall be 
completed by covering the whole space 
between the oceans within our lines with 
States, and the Utah election is hailed 
as affording most satisfactory evidence 
that the apprehension of clothing Mor- 
monism with the sovereignty of State- 
hood, need not much longer be enter- 
tained. Then will come New Mexico and 
Arizona, thus far a shade too Mexicanized 
to be entitled to places as starsin the na- 
tional constellation. The Dakotas, Mon- 
tana and Washington are already States, 
and Wyoming and Idaho are at the door 
ready and worthy. The Commonwealths 
are and must be largely the growth of 
the political material and moral condi- 
tions developed during and since the war 
that made us a nation. They are en- 
riched with the glorious blood of all the 
old States. They are built upon the 
rocks of the ages, American in blood and 
bone and the marrowof the bones. Take 
Colorado, the Centennial State, for ex- 
ample. Her soil came to us in the Jef- 
ferson purchase and under the treaty that 
followed the war with Mexico. Her 
rivers flow into the Gulf of California, 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Missouri and 
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the Mississippi. Her population is drawn 
from the North and the South, and is 
homogeneous. They are in an atmos- 
phere where the old sectional feelings are 
forgotten, and the passions that entered 
into the warfare of other days have faded 
until, if they appear at all, it is as a film 
of mist on the horizon, vague as a cloud 
hovering over the mountains. Here, 
and in other States under like influ- 
ences, will be developed a patriotism 
without taint of provincialism, a State 
sovereignty that shall but add its lustre 
to the splendor of the supreme nation- 
ality. 
* * * 

THE race question overshadows a great 
section of our country. It is intensely 
and immensely real, and manifests itself 
in athousand ways. It will not.down or 
away. It is shallowness to say itis not 
deep, and impertinent temerity to declare 
that it is not full of dangers. It stalks a 
giant, half masked, through the halls of 
Congress. It haunts the White House, 
and the Capitol from the corridors to the 
dome, with a perpetual problem ; makes 
itself felt in every legislative body, looks 
down likea White Cap or Ku Klux som- 
bre ruffian in robes of mockery upon the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
makes a plaything of the venerated Con- 
stitution itself. 

A suggestion has been made in the 
State of Mississippi that has not attracted 
the attention its forcible pertinence de- 
mands. It is that the XV. amendment 
of the Constitution shall be abrogated. 
The policy outlined is that we shall fall 
back upon the XIV. amendment for the 
regulation of the right of suffrage in the 
States. The XV. amendment is inter- 
preted to prohibit the operation of the 
XIV., which says : 

‘‘ When the right to vote at any elec- 
tion, for the choice of Electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United 
States, Representatives in Congress, the 
. executive and judicial officers of a State, 
or the members of the Legislature thereof, 
is denied to any of the male inhabitants 
of such State, being twenty-one years of 
age and citizens of the United States, or 
in any way abridged, except for partici- 
pating in rebellion or other crime, the 
basis of representation therein shall be 
reduced in the proportion which the 
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number of such male citizens bear to the 
whole number of male citizens twenty- 
one years of age in such State.’’ 

With the XV. amendment out of the 
way, this penalty for the disfranchise- 
ment of citizens should be and would be 
enforced. The loss of political power 
in the States, with the great masses of 
black population, if they should elect to 
regulate the electoral franchise by the 
exclusion of the blacks, is shown in this 
table : 
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We have had experience of the XV. 
amendment policy for nearly a quarter of 
a century, and in several respects it fails. 
It has been determined by the highest 
judicial authority that the existence of 
the XV. prevents the enforcement of the 
XIV. amendment, with its alternative of 
practical penalties and tempting rewards 
for the accomplishment of fairness ; and 
as the difficulties and the dangers of the 
political relations of the races become 
more and more manifest, and as it was 
evident in the last Presidential campaign 
that the great masses of the Republican 
party care more for economic questions 
than they do for the assertion of human 
rights under the Constitution, it seems 
clear that a proposition so remarkable as 
that embodied in the memorial that made 
its appearance before the country as re- 
ceiving the dispassionate consideration 
of the General Assembly of Mississippi, 
ought to be regarded as a subject demand- 
ing deliberation and worthy of states- 
manship. 

If the proposal should prevail that a 
State may, at its own expense as a polit- 
ical body, restrict suffrage as contem- 
plated in the Fourteenth Amendment, 
the constitutional deprivation of the 
blacks of the right to vote, which they 
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do not exercise anyhow, would cost the 
Southern States forty members of Con- 
gress and electoral votes; and these 
would be restorec as the colored citizens 
were finally in fact enfranchised. The 
States that would, for the sake of dis- 
criminating against the blacks, cut down 
their apportionment, could do it, but 
only those in which the race question 
comes in an aggravated and overbearing 
form would do it, and the loss inflicted 
for living up to the requirements of the 
Constitution in Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississ- 
ippi and Louisiana, would equal the 
whole representation of Pennsylvania. 

Take this from the vote of the South in 
national affairs, and join to the Congress 
and Electoral College the votes of the 
new States, and there would be an end 
forever of old-fashioned sectional politics, 
and an amelioration of race questions, 
making them subordinate to the political 
chemistry of education and the peaceful 
influences of time. 

* * * 

THERE IS a sense in which the struggle 
over the rules of the National House of 
Representatives has been revolutionary. 
The shock of conflicting theories, in- 
terests and sentiments, has been attended 
with extravagance in language and 
idiosyncracies of deportment, that have 


excited and entertained the people at 
large, according to their partisan pro- 
clivities ; but as the storm blows over, 
the impression gains force that the gen- 
eral result. is wholesome. Those who 
would most rigorously construe and re- 
strict the duties of the Congress are not 
insensible that the pressure of business 
upon the greatest of our deliberative 
bodies that represents the whole people 
must increase, and, under systematic 
minority obstruction, become intol- 
erable. It would be doing the country 
injustice, and an interference with the 
representative labor that the general wel- 
fare demands, to act upon the presump- 
tion that the less Congress does the bet- 
ter for all. Ifthe wheels are to go round 
more rapidly to meet the exigencies of 
business that comprehends a continent, 
we must select public men with greater 
care, and hold them to a stricter account- 
ability. It would not be in accord with 
prevalent sentiment, or the energetic 
character of the people, to accept slug- 
gishly, or as part of a policy of conservat- 
ism that complacently does nothing be- 
cause evil may come of action, to allow 
our National House to drift with the 
precedents of the British Parliament, 
wherein such is the indifference and the 
confusion, that the order of the day has 
not been reached in fourteen years. 


LIFE’S EASTER DAYS. 


By EMMA P. SEABURY. 


There are more Easter days than the glad bells 
Ring out, or chanting choirs in chorus sing, 
Where snow white lilies all their censers swing ; 

When resurrected hopes burst the frail shells 

Which prisoned them, evolving from their cells 
Reviving life ; rare, radiant blossoming ; 

With more of joy, than all the past foretells. 


God gives us Easter days besprent with bloom, 
And when we seek our dead with tearful face, 
Our buried love, the friend of happier years, 

We find the stone is rolled from sorrow’s tomb, 


An angel sits in grief’s accustomed place, 
And glorifies with faith the shrine of tears. 
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IX the struggle for popularity a good 
title ishalf the battle. ‘‘ The Quick or 
the Dead ?”’ «« Helen’s Babies ’’ and ‘‘ The 
Fool’s Errand’’—the most successful of 
recent American books — undoubtedly 
owed some portion of their success to 
their apt and catching titles. So that, 


after all, when the self-important Con- 
stable persuaded Sir Walter Scott to 


change his original title of ‘‘Cumnor 
Hall”? to ‘*Kenilworth’’—in spite of 
Ballantyne’s protest that the result would 
be worthy of a kennel—he had some 
reason for his boast, ‘‘ By Jove! I am all 
but the author of the ‘ Waverley Novels.’”’ 
Another British publisher was less happy. 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘Marble Faun”’ is rela- 
tively more popular in America than in 
England. One reason may be that Smith, 
Elder & Co. insisted on bringing out 
their edition of the romance under the 
far inferior title of ‘‘ Transformation,”’ 
which in Hawthorne's words “ gives one 
the idea of Harlequin in a pantomime.”’ 
Ouida’s maiden novel (if a novel by Ouida 
can be called maiden), originally enti- 
tled «« Held in Bondage,’’ was issued in 
America at about the time when the lit- 
erary reaction against ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’’ had setin. The unintended sug- 
gestion of an abolition theme caused it 
to fall flat on the market. When resus- 
citated and rechristened ‘‘Granville de 
Vigne’’ it ran through many editions. 
‘The Champion of Virtue’’ was at first 
a failure, but under the more worldly 
title of «« The Old English Baron”’ it has 


lived for more than acentury. D’Israeli 
tells us that «« The Concubine,’’ a poem 
by Mickle, could never find purchasers 
till it assumed the more delicate title of 
‘‘Sir Martyn.”’ But this only shows how 
taste improves. Just at present the for- 
mer would be more likely to attract the 
public. 

There is a journalist in Boston, with 
dramatic aspirations, who has copy- 
righted the names of twenty-eight plays, 
or rather twenty-eight names of plays, 
and has never written one. Whenever a 
good title occurs to him, he immediately 
takes out a copyright. Sometimes the 
name is coupled in his mind with a plot 
or a situation, but quite as often not. 
He recognizes the importance of a taking 
title, and so secures himself against the 
possibility of some one thinking of the 
same thing. Though offered the oppor- 
tunity of selling one or two of his titles, 
he has steadily refused. 

Even the ancients saw the value of 
titular felicity. Pliny praises the Greeks 
for the taste they displayed in this direc- 
tion. One calls his book ‘A Hive,’’ he 
chronicles admiringly, ‘‘by which his 
reader understands that he will enjoy a 
rich piece of honeycomb ;’’ another ‘‘ The 
Horn of Abundance ;”’ still another «« The 
Meadow ;”’ a fourth and fifth «‘ The Pict- 
ure’’ and ‘‘ The Violet,”’ while the Latins, 
he complains, were vulgarly content with 
such commonplaces as ‘ Antiquities,”’ 
‘Examples ”’ or ‘ Arts.”’ 

We cannot tell what opinion Pliny 
would have held of the Jewish and Orien- 
tal writers of a somewhat later period, 
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but to our modern ideas, they ran to 
ridiculous extremes. ‘The Bones of. 
Joseph’’ does not naturally suggest an 
introduction to the Talmud, nor ‘‘ The 
Heart of Aaron ’’ a commentary on the 
prophets, nor ‘‘ The Leaves of the Sleep- 
ers’’ a catalogue of Rabbinical writings. 
Who would imagine that «The Spring 
of the Just’’ was a collection of farces, or 
that «‘ Precious Stones’”’ and « The Con- 
fluence of the Seas’’ were prosy law 
books ? 

But the ancients, the Jews and the 
Orientals were all outdone by the west- 
ern authors of the middle ages—especially 
after the general adoption of title-pages 
had given the labored ingenuity of that 
period a field upon which it could exert 
itself. For the title-page, it may be noted 
in passing, is acomparatively modern in- 
stitution. It was not even coeval with 
the invention of printing. In the evolu- 
tion of the manuscript into the printed 
book the title-page was the final comple- 
ment. Information not only as to the 
name and nature of a book, but also as its 
printer or publisher, the town at which it 
was issued, and the date of publication 
was relegated to the Colophon at the end. 


Colophon means the finishing stroke, and 
the word is said to have been derived 
from the Colophon cavalry mentioned by 
Strabo, which gave the finishing stroke 


to a victory. For the title-page we are 
indebted to Italy. An edition of Virgil 
printed at Florence by Lorenzo (1471) and 
the Foligno edition of Dante (1472) each 
possessed a title-page. Gutenberg did 
not even affix his name to his work. In 
England the title-page was unknown 
until 1491, the very yearof Caxton’s death. 
Hence one of the tests of a genuine Cax- 
ton is the absence of a title-page. 

But the use of Colophons continued 
during the first part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. During the years 1510-40, while 
the modern title-page was still in its in- 
fancy, the amount and character of the in- 
formation conveyed by the Colophon was 
entirely arbitrary, consisting sometimes 
of date and place, sometimes of place and 
publisher’s name, sometimes of publish- 
er’s name and date. By the year 1540 the 
full title-page had become the rule, but it 
was usually disfigured by a desire for un- 
necessary particularity, so that it became 
a sort of prospectus of the whole work. 
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Take Lyly’s Euphues for instance : 
‘‘Euphues and his England, containing 
his Voyage and adventures myxed with 
Sundry pretie Discourses of honest Love, 
the Discription of the Countrey, the Court 
and the Manners of that Isle. Delightful 
to be read, and nothing hurtfull to be re- 
garded: Wherein there is small offence 
by lightnesse given to the Wise and lesse 
occasion of looseness proferred to the 
Wanton. By John Lyly. Maister of Arte. 
Imprinted at London for Gabriel Cawood 
dwelling in Paules Churchyard, 1580.’ 
The naiveté of self-praise is another in- 
nocent foible of the period. Authors and 
publishers did not hesitate to designate 
their wares on the title-page as ‘a right 
merrie and wittie Interlude very pleasante 
to reade,’’ ‘‘A marvellous wittie treat- 
ise,’ or ‘A delectable pithie and mghte 
profitable worke."’ 

The fashion of wordy titles maintained 
until the middle of the seventeenth cent- 
ury. Thus the first edition of our old 
friend Robirson Crusoe was intituled as 
follows: ‘‘The Life and Strange, Sur- 
prising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, 
of York, Mariner; who lived eight and 
twenty years all alone in an uninhabited 
Island on the coast of America, near the 
mouth of the Great River of Oronooque ; 
having been cast on shore by shipwreck 
wherein all Men perished but himself. 
With an account how he was at last 
strangely delivered by Pyrates. Written 
by himself. London. Printed by W. 
Taylor at the Ship in Pater-Noster Row. 
1719.”’ 

Of the eccentric and far-fetched titles 
that were in fashion during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, Isaac D’ Israeli 
and others have made collections. A few 
specimens will suffice. ‘The Little 
Pocket Pistol which Fires at Heretics,”’ 
and « The Little Dog of the Gospel, Bark- 
ing at the Errors of Luther,’’ were Cath- 
olic controversial works pubiished at 
Marseilles. <‘‘ Buttons and Buttonholes 
.for Believers Breeches,’’ ‘‘ High-heeled 
Shoes for those who are Dwarfs in Sanc- 
tity,’’ and «The Spiritual Syringe for 
Souls steeped in Devotion,’’ were theo- 
logical works. Often the titles of such 
books took on a certain gustatory sug- 
gestiveness. ‘‘The Sweet Marrow and 
the Tasty Sauce of the Savory Bones ot 
the Saints in Advent,’’ has a horrible 
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fascination as of an invitation to canni- 
balism. Even the disappointed epicures 
who had sought in vain to fatten upon 
‘«« Crumbs of Consolation of the Chickens 
of the Covenant Bread, cooked on the 
Ashes brought by an Angel to the Prophet 
Elijah to comfort the Dying,”’ might 
still be tempted to stay their appetites 
with «‘Some Beautiful Biscuits cooked 
in the Oven of Charity and put aside 
carefully for the Fowls of the Church, 
the Sparrows of the Spirit, and the Swal- 
lows of Salvation.’’ What a soothing 
post-prandial aroma should have been 
distilled by «‘A Book of Delicious Per- 
fume prepared for the Saints of the 
Lord!”’ And the afternoon siesta might 
be induced by ‘‘ The Scraper of Vanity, 
a Spiritual Pillow necessary to extirpate 
Vice and to plant Virtue; although 
that pillow, to be sure, is put to strange 
and disturbing uses. But if the epicure 


were not inclined to slumber he might 
try ««Art Asleep, Husband? a Boulster 
Lecture stored with all Variety of Witty 
Jests, Merry Tales aud other pleasant 
Passages.”’ 

By the beginning of the eighteenth 


century the fantastical title had almost 
disappeared. The early novelists con- 
tented themselves with calling their 
stories after the names of their heroes or 
heroines : Clarissa Harlowe, Joseph An- 
drews, Peregrine Pickle—though usually 
with some such prefix as ‘‘ The History 
of,”” «*The Adventures of,’’ ete. Field- 
ing’s names were simplicity itself, and 
so were Richardson’s, but Smollet af- 
fected odd patronymics—Peregrine Pickle 
and Humphrey Clinker, for example— 
which gave a grotesque air to his titles. 
His greatest modern imitator in this re- 
spect was Dickens, whose Martin Chuz- 
zlewit, Oliver Twist, Nicholas Nickleby 
and other titular heroes bear names that 
attract attention at once and fasten them- 
selves into the memory. For more than 
a century novelists kept faith with their 


readers, and even if they did not continue, 


in the old rut and baptize their books by 
their hero’s name, they chose a title 
which was really descriptive and appli- 
cable ; +‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,’’ «‘ The 
Children of the Abbey,’’ ‘‘ The Fool of 
Quality,’”’ «« Annals of the Parish,’’ «‘ The 
Scarlet Letter,’’ «« Vanity Fair.’’ Perhaps 
the only exception is in the quaint little 
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book with the quaint title, «« Thinks-I-to- 
Myself,”’ 

Bulwer—who, in the main, followed 
the old school—proved the pioneer, in 
‘‘My Novel’’ and «‘ What will he do 
with it?’’ of the modern fad for choosing 
something odd, piquant, suggestive, and 
only in a remote and ingenious way in- 
dicative of the raison ad’ étre of the book. 
The titles, indeed, of current novels offer 
a curious field for study. Bulwer’s con- 
ceit of startling the reader with a ques- 
tion has been followed by a few writers 
in ‘‘Ought we to Visit her?’’ «‘Why did he 
not die ?”’ «Can you Forgive her ?”’ «(Is he 
Popinjoy ?”’ etc. But a terse quotation 
more or less apt, is the favorite device at 
present. Shakespeare has been largely 
drawn upon—especially by Mr. Howells, 
who found ‘‘ The Undiscovered Country ”’ 
and «A Counterfeit Presentment’’ in 
Hamlet, «‘A Foregone Conclusion ’”’ in 
Othello, «« A Woman’s Reason’’ in Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, ‘‘ A Sea Change’”’ 
in The Tempest, and «A Modern In- 
stance’’ in As You Like It. The latter 
play also furnished Thomas Hardy with 
‘‘Under the Greenwood Tree,’’ and 
Katherine King with ‘‘ The Bubble Rep- 
utation.’’ Hamlet gave Mrs. Alexander 
‘‘Her Dearest Foe,’’ and Mrs. Oliphant 
‘‘The Primrose. Path.’’ Othello sug- 
gested to Rhoda Broughton her « Not 
Wisely but too Well,’’ and to Rice and 
Besant ‘‘The Seamy Side,’’ while Mary 
Cecil Hay went to Venus and Adonis for 
the absurdity of ‘‘ Bid me Discourse.”’ 

‘‘ Airy Fairy Lilian’’ and « Rare Pale 
Margaret’’ are from Tennyson, ‘ Far 
from the Madding Crowd”’ from Gray's 
Elegy, ‘‘Coming Thro’ the Rye," «My 
Heart ’s in the Highlands’’ and « The 
Wooing o’t’’ from Burns, “One of 
Three’’ and ‘‘Red as a Rose is She”’ 
from the Ancient Mariner, -‘I have 
Lived and Loved ”’ from Schiller. 

The Bible has been put to the same 
base uses in «‘A Brother to Dragons,”’ 
in ‘An Eye for an Eye,’ in ‘“ Visited 
on the Children,’ in «‘Cometh up as 
a Flower,’’ in ‘Unspotted from the 
World,” in ‘ Tinkling Cymbals,’’ in 
‘‘Far above Rubies,’’ in ‘‘ Reaping the 
Whirlwind.’” The Book of Common 
Prayer has been laid under contribution 
in ‘«* The Quick or The Dead ?”’ and « All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 
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Popular songs have furnished their due 
quota, as ‘Love Finds out the Way,”’ 
‘In Silk Attire,’ «« Auld Lang Syne,’’— 
and proverbs or proverbial expressions 
have proved an apparently inexhaustible 
mine. A few familiar specimens will 
have to suffice: ‘‘A Nine Days’ Won- 
der,’’ ‘Look before you leap,’’ ‘« He that 
will not when he may,’’ “‘ Who Breaks, 
Pays,’’ ‘‘ Cruel as the Grave.’’ Charles 
Reade apparently set the fashion for this 
in ‘*Never too late to Mend,’ and 
twice he returned to the same source of 
inspiration, in ‘‘ Love me Little, Love me 
Long,’’ and «Put Yourself in his Place.’’ 

Many of the above titles, it will be 
seen, are only vaguely descriptive ; their 
appositeness can only be recognized after 
reading the novel ; to the uninitiated they 
they suggest nothing. Inextreme cases, 
as ‘‘ The Wooing o’t,’’ they are so general 
that they would fit any other novel as 
well, So, too, would “ Love’s Young 
Dream,’’ or ‘‘A Pair of Blue Eyes,’’ or 
‘‘Saints and Sinners,’’ or ‘‘ Earthlings,”’ 
or ‘‘Warpand Woof,”’ ora hundred others. 

When an author returns to the old 
device of using his hero’s or his hero- 
ine’s name, he taxes his ingenuity, 
not indeed like Dickens and Smollet, 
to make it oufré or extravagant, but to 
give ita high and noble sound—in this 
respect imitating Thackeray and Bulwer, 
whose Pendennis, Henry Esmond, Ken- 
elm Chillingly and Godolphin are master- 
pieces of nomenclature. ‘‘ Robert Els- 
mere,’’‘‘John Inglesant,’’‘‘Lorna Doone,”’ 
‘Aurora Floyd,’’ «‘ The Schonberg-Cotta 
Family,’’ ‘‘ Roderick Hudson”’ are excel- 
lent in their several ways. Sometimes he 
goes to the otherextreme and by the sever- 
est simplicity makes his book stand out 
conspicuous in thecrowd. ‘Mr. Smith”’ 
and ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs’’ are cases in point. 

Names of places as for instance, imagin- 
ary towns in which the scene is laid, or 
the hereditary estate of the hero, are 
treated in the same way, but this device 
is at leastas old as ‘‘ Wuthering Heights ’”’ 
which in itself is an evolution from such 
titles as Kenilworth and the Castle of 
Otranto. Wuthering Heights is excellent 
in its way and has not been surpassed by 
any of its successors, not by ‘East 
Lynne ’’ nor ‘‘Audley Court,’’ nor «‘ Bleak 
House’’ nor ‘ Barchester Towers,’’ nor 

Middlemarch.’’ Sometimes, instead of 
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the name of an imaginary place a descrip- 
tion is substituted, as ‘‘ The House of the 
Seven Gables,’’ ‘‘The Small House at 
Arlington.’’ An excellent effect is often 
gained by coupling the hero’s name, 
nickname, office, or description with the 
place he inhabits :—‘‘ McLeod of Dare,”’ 
‘The Monarch of Mincing Lane,’’ «‘ The 
Duchess of Rosemary Lane,’’ ‘‘ The Luck 
of Roaring Camp,’’ ‘‘The Lady of the 
Aroostook,’’ ‘The Vicar of Bulhamp- 
ton.’’ Of course these are all natural 
evolutions from such simple germs as 
‘« The Vicar of Wakefield.”’ 

Here are some titles that refuse to be 
classified, and are therefore all the more 
excellent, which have always struck the 
writer as remarkably felicitous :— ‘An 
Earnest Trifler,’’ «‘ His Majesty Myself,”’ 
‘« That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,’’ ‘‘A Fair Bar- 
barian,’’ ‘«‘ The Gold of Chickaree,’’ ««One 
Summer,’’ ‘‘Green Pastures and Picca- 
dilly,’’ «‘ King Solomon’s Mines,”’ ‘The 
Initials,’’ «‘ Lost Sir Massingbird,”’ «‘ The 
Man without a Country.’”’ These are all 
fairly descriptive, they attract attention 
at once, they suggest something, they 
not only keep the word of promise to the 
ear but also to the mind. Only a little 
lower in rank come E. P. Roe’s titles, 
which were always happy, especially 
‘« Barriers Burned Away,’’ ‘‘ He Fell in 
Love with his Wife,’’ ‘*A Face Illu- 
mined,’’ and «‘ His Sombre Rivals.’’ One 
of the secrets of that writer’s popularity 
lay in such titles as these. 

Human invention has its limits. A 
time must come when the field for new 
and suggestive titles will have been ex- 
plored and laid bare. When the quota- 
tions have all been quoted, the proverbs 
all used up, the quaint names and combi- 
nations all exhausted, what will be left 
for the novelist? Already we see signs 
of the coming famine in the thrashing of 
old straw, in the repetition of old titles. 
In England, especially, the literary 
papers are constaiitly relating how So- 
and-so’s novel, announced under such 
and such a name, will be rebaptized, 
owing to the fact that the name has 
already been used. The situation is be- 
coming serious—publishers and authors 
are looking round for a remedy. 

It would be so easy to cut the Gordian 
knot! Why not stop writing novels alto- 
gether ? WILLIAM S. WALSH. 





Social Problems, by Edward Everett Hale. 


POVERTY IN BRAZIL. 


NE of the best American proverbs, 

invented I will not say by whom, 

says that ‘‘ perpetual slavery is the price 
of liberty.’’ 

This is quite true, although it is putin 
rather a cynical way. It means that 
every one ina free nation has responsi- 
bilities which do not belong to those who 
are governed from above below. In the 
end, the government of the people, for the 
people, by the people, changes every fibre 
of their being, and comes into the detail 
of every-day life. Men did not under- 
stand this at first; it is not yet under- 
stood in France. But you cannot cross 
the frontier from France into Switzerland 
without feeling that you have come into 
a new world. 

Our friends in Brazil are learning this 
lesson already. There is no longer an 
‘enlightened emperor’’; there is no 
longer a ‘ well-meaning despot’’ to tell 
them what is to be done and what is not 
to be done, and to relieve them from re- 
sponsibility if they see suffering of crime 
or want around them. The kingdom of 
heaven has not wholly come in Brazil, so 
that suffering and crime exist there, and it 
is not now possible to throw the responsi- 
bility on Dom Pedro. It is we ourselves 
who must bear our brothers’ burdens. 

Accordingly, we begin to feel here the 
impulse of the tide-wave which began 
t» flow in Brazil on the day when the em- 
peror was ‘‘ with so much delicacy "’ put 
upon a steamboat and sent to join the 
little cluster of remaining sovereigns. 
Brazil and Brazilians are beginning to in- 
quire what is the best thing for them to 
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do for the freedmen whom they have 
emancipated, and how men and women 
and children are to be lifted to the higher 
life which belongs to the responsibility 
of free men. 

Here is a letter from a very intelligent 
source, written in one of the large cities 
of Brazil : 

‘‘The freedmen are often in trouble 
from stealing the necessities of life. Many 
of them have been sent away from the 
coffee and sugar-cane plantations by their 
former owners, who were not in favor of 
emancipation, and Italians employed in 
their places. Naturally they congregate 
in the large cities, and, not being well 
trained for the kind of labor that is re 
quired in the cities, many of them have a 
hard time. As pathetic a sight as ever | 
saw was a poor, old blind colored woman 
who was wandering about the streets, and 
when we asked her where she lived she 
said she was /ree ; if she were a slave her 
master would take the pains to look her 
up, but now he did not care what became 
of her. 

‘There has been talk of opening a 
soup-house in this city, but the kind of 
charities which abound in the United 
States are unknown here. Understand, 
no money ts wanted, and I am not asking 
for money. There are people enough who 
will supply that ; but I want something 
more than money ; I want to know about 
the organization of modern charities, and 
we shall be glad to know how they have 
been inaugurated and ¢arried on. 

‘‘ Everything here seems to be taking 
a new start, and conscientious people 
want to start right.”’ 

Our Brazilian friends have certain ad- 
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vantages which we do not have in our 
Southern problem, and on the other hand, 
they have certain disadvantages which 
we do not have. The first impression 
which one receives is that a positive dif- 
ficulty arises from the ease with which 
men obtain the physical necessities ot 
life. The younger General Sheridan used 
to say that constitutional government 
had never developed itself south of the 
parallel of thirty-three degrees north, be- 
cause there were no fire-places or homes 
to be protected by constitutional law. 
When a man can sleep under a tree as 
well as under a roof, when he can get his 
daily bread by picking up the bananas 
which lie wasting upon the ground; when 
he has no winter to provide for—when a 
man can do all this, it really seems as it 
he could not be roused to the energy and 
activity which belong to our modern idea 
of manhood, and as if nature relegated 
him to the condition of a brute. The old 
definition of man is that he knows how 
‘‘to stand erect, and to look up to the 
heavens.’’ Because he did turn his look 
upward, the Greeks gave him the two 
names which belonged to him in their 
language. But the man who can pick up 
his daily food from the ground, and never 
has so much as to look to see if there is a 
shelter above him, seems to drop back, 
and the type reverts to that of one of the 
prehistoric ages. If all this is so, as it 
sometimes seems to be, those students ot 
social order are right, who say that our 
first business is to give certain artificial 
tastes to the people who thus far have no 
tastes, which they do not share with an 
ox or a pig. These words will be read 
with sympathy by many a reader in our 
Southern States, who has seen with joy 
the moment when the freedmen around 
him had accustomed themselves to some 
of the higher luxuries in art or in litera- 
ture ofthe only civilization which we have 
yet known. So soon as these luxuries be- 
come necessities, so soon does the work 
of man come in asa saving element in 
his discipline. 

It seems, then, as if the first thing to 
be done in Brazil, is to show the emanci- 
pated freedman that he is capable of the 
higher enjoyments and the nobler life 
which the best men and women of the 
white race have attained to. It is easy to 
say that the schools for such people need 
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not teach them to read, but should teach 
them to use their hands. It is quite true 
they shouid teach them to use their hands; 
but it will prove that they will use their 
hands to no purpose unless they have 
higher desires and nobler tastes which be- 
long to a knowledge of the world in 
which other people live, which belong to 
the memory of what other people have 
said and have done—which, in short, con- 
nect them with the human race, as litera- 
ture connects men who can enjoy its 
revelations. And the first lesson, prob- 


ably, to be learned by politicians, by re- 
formers, or by other philantrophists in 
Brazil, is that education is more neces- 
sary for the relief of their social difficul- 
ties than any possible organization of 
alms-giving. 

* 


* x 

THERE have been leaders and teachers, 
responsible for the conditions of just such 
people as are these emancipated slaves, 
who have really supposed that the best 
thing for them was to keep them in a 
subordinate position. It has been sup- 
posed in such schools of teachers that 
they would be happier with responsibili- 
ties, and that somebody else could do 
their thinking for them better than they 
could do it for themselves. But in the 
first place, this system is bad for the 
thinker as it is bad for those who are 
thought for. The thinker may tumble 
down some day by the breaking of a 
blood-vessel in his brain, and then those 
who are thought for are left utterly help- 
less. In the second place, events have 
gone too far in Brazil for any success in 
this theory. There is nobody who can 
think for these people who has the posi- 
tion which enables him to direct them to 
do as he chooses. They are frec to think 
for themselves, or there will be no think- 
ing at all. Let our friends in Brazil, then, 
freely. renounce the idea that they are 
going to patch up any substitute for 
slavery, which will act on the lines of 
slavery by keeping the person « thought 
for’? in any subordinate position. Let 
them, on the other hand, accept frankly 
and freely the principle of a republic, 
which is to raise as high as possible the 
average of men, to keep open the lines of 
promotion, and to make the man born 
with the least physical advantages see his 
way to something better than he was 
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born to. Let them frankly and openly 
make everybody in the class of freedmen 
understand that, as the French soldier 
said, ‘‘they carry their marshals’ batons 
in their knapsacks.’’ A practical help,— 
one more important than it seems at first 
—will be a very active system of corre- 
spondence between one part of Brazil and 
another, and indeed between Brazil and 
the rest of the world. The congestion in 
cities is natural, but it can be checked ; 
and the man who cannot work upon a 
coffee plantation may be the man to work 
in a ship, in a warehouse, in a mine, or 
in some other industry. This century has 
found that it could transport Coolies 
from one side of the world to another, 
where the help of Coolies was needed. It 
is easier to transport a man from one side 
of Brazil to another than it is to bring the 
inhabitant of an island in the Indian 
Ocean to work in Cuba or in Jamaica. 
We cannot too strongly express the relief 
which will be given, as soon as one or two 
families find they have some new sphere 
of industry, that they have thus made 
one step upward in the business of living. 
* * * 

AN illustration of success in this line 
is the Burnham Industrial Farm, too 
little known to the world at large. It 
was organized to save unruly boys—not 
boys who are sentenced to punishment, 
but boys whose tendencies are bad. Before 
the criminal act comes, they are taken 
from their homes and in a better atmos- 
phere are trained to honesty. 

Mr. W. M. F.. Round, of New 
York City, the well-known head of 
the National Prison Association, is 
the managing director of the institu- 
tion. He has visited and thoroughly ex- 
amined the best institutions of the kind, 
both in America and Europe. At the Con- 
vention of Christian Workers, held last 
October in Buffalo, N. Y., he gave an in- 
teresting account of the beginning of the 
Farm and his visits to the celebrated 
Rauhe Haus near Hamburg. The family 
plan of this institution is carried out at 
the Burnham Farm. The Farm is an old 
Shaker settlement among the Berkshire 
Hills, situated partly in New York and 
partly in Massachusetts. There are 
departments for industrial training and 
the special aptness of a boy is considered 
in the selection of his work. Some of 
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these boys will become farmers, some 
gardners, some apprentices forthe trades. 
There are regular work hours and play 
times, and a system of rewards which 
stimulates the boys to better work and 
lives. There are no bolts or bars, but the 
boys are happy in their home. They have 
little wish to stray. The very freedom 
which they have places them on their 
honor and ‘heir privileges are rarely 
abused. It is now two years since the 
Farm was established. During that time 
it has had over fifty boys and twenty of 
them have been returned to parents or 
placed in situations with the belief that 
they will continue to do well. Such an 
institution deserves help from all people. 
‘*What shall we do with the boys?” 
seems here to be considered more satis- 
factorily than ever before. 
x * * 

It is proposed to organize at Burn- 
ham Industrial Farm a brotherhood re- 
sembling the Inner Mission which has 
sprung from the work at the Rauhe Haus. 
In that mission there are more than 
twelve hundred brothers scattered over 
Germany. wherever there is need of their 
service. The difficulty in finding men 
whose lives were consecrated to God's 
services, while at the same time their 
natural abilities were trained to skilled 
work has pointed to the necessity of 
establishing such a brotherhood. On the 
first of January of this year four young 
men formed themselves into a brother- 
hood of service in saving these boys. 
Others will shortly enter what we may 
call this training school. It is desirable 
that they should be accustomied to manual 
labor as they at once begin in the active, 
practical routine. They will be trained 
for the various departments with a view 
to institutional work. Ifthe intention is 
expressed of making this a life work, a 
term of six months probation is at first 
exacted. After this a pledge is taken to 
obedience and simplicity of life in the 
work of the brotherhood for three years. 
At the end of that time the members be- 
come free to go to institutions upon their 
own arrangements or renew their pledges 
for another three years, when they will 
then be sent under the direction of the 
brotherhood. They are pledged to carry 
their principles wherever they 
through life. 


go, 





FROM THE EDITOR’S WINDOW. 


T is a pleasure to announce that with 

this number, Murat Halstead, who has 
for years been recognized as one of the 
three or four great minds among the 
journalists of this country, .will take 
charge of a departmeut of the Cosmo- 
POLITAN in which he will discuss the 
most important current events. Such a 
department has seemed from the begin- 
ning an essential feature, but the difficulty 
has been to place it under the charge of a 
mind whose studies it would be worth the 
while of our readers to follow. There 
were required long familiarity with public 
events, both in the United States and 
Europe, earnest desire for the public wel- 
fare and entire fearlessness as to the con- 
sequences of free expression. Among 
our distinctively political men there is a 
tendency to debate with each paragraph 
written: ‘‘ How is the publication of 
this going to affect me?’’ Mr. Hal- 
stead’s exacting duties made it ex- 
ceedingly improbable that he could 
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be induced to accept this position. 


MURAT HALSTEAD, 


result is, therefore, most satisfactory, 
and the readers of the CosMOPOLITAN 
who do not know him may pin their 
faith to his broad sympathy with the 
best interests of the country, to his truth 
in saying what he believes and his ab- 
stinence from purely partizan discus- 
sions. 
* x ~ 
The pilgrim to the grave of Helen 
Hunt walks beside laughing waters 
which flow fast from melting snows 
through South Cheyenne Canon. Occa- 
sionally a narrow log pathway crosses 
thestream. Fora thousand feet on either 
side, rise up smooth granite cliffs that 
seem of eternal endurance, Presently 
the gorge closes before him altogether, 
and only when he arrives at the other 
end does he perceive a cleft in the rocks 
to the left. Turning into this he comes, 
after winding, in and out, to the foot ofa 
water-fall which for a great height leaps 
and leaps, and leaps, until finally through 
a smooth passage worn by centuries of 
friction it slides gracefully into a 
pool at his feet—the foam and fleck 
which sparkle in the sunshine 
above, all gone, and the water once 
more as transparent as when but 
an hour ago, it trickled out from 
under the snows,,crowning Pike's 
Peak ten thousand feet above. 

A dizzy climb follows, up five 
hundred wooden steps, which hang 
on the side of the granite walls. 
Here and there are places where 
under leaf covered bowers, he may 
rest and listen to the splash of the 
waters and the cadences of the 
wind soughing through the pines 
far up on the mountain side. There 
is no human sound—only peace 
and quiet—and he wishes he might 
stop there for ever, away from the 

, world with its fierce ambitions 
and petty strifes. 

Finally, a pathway leads past 
ancient cedars and under pifion 
pines, out to the front of a moun- 
tain spur from which his eye may 
roam for more than a hundred 
miles over the plains and up along 
the foothills of the Rockies. Here 
it is that the grave of H. H., lies 
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HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 
under a poet’s tombstone—a great heap 
of rocks piled there by the reverently 
admiring friends of her genius, who have 
come by tens of thousands to add their 
tributes. It is of the seasons coming 
and going over this far-away grave that 
a poet tells elsewhere in this number. 
* *x * 


There has been a flash of light from 


Heaven upon the figure which stood upon 
the German Throne, surrounded by the 
sullen gloom of the traditional thunder- 
cloud of battle; and man and throne 
stand out in dazzling prominence. The 
access to powtr of this Emperor was 
greeted with forebodings by civilized 
peoples, who thought they detected in his 
breast wild uncontrollable ambitions, 
like unto those which, in Frederick the 
Great, laid halfof Europe desolate. When 
therefore he announces in unmistakable 
words that he has come, not to be the 
scourge but the friend of humanity, the 
world draws a long breath of relief and 
there goes up a ‘‘ Thank God”’ that is 
well nigh universal. 

War he says, in so many words, was 
good enough for the kings of the uncivi- 
lized centuries. ‘‘ For me, I shall rule not 
by weightof other’s arms, but by force of 
sincere intention; not by the lucky chance 
of sky, or field, ornumbers, but bythe good 
that Ican accomplish.’’ He recognizes 
the frightful inequalities which exist in 
men’s conditions—by reason of the law, 
mainly. And he announces that the ques- 
tion of how to bring all men on an equal- 


ity before the law, will be the task to 
which he will devote himself. 

What an Emperor of undoubted cour- 
age, who takes up the cause of the work- 
ingmen may do, becomes the most in- 
teresting problem of the century, and the 
faces of all nations will be turned with 
anxiety towards this figure who bids fair 
to tower above a Frederick or a Bis- 
marck. 

* * * 

It seems that the discussion of the 
world’s fair site which took place in the 
midsummer numbers of the CoSMOPOLI- 
TAN was not without lasting benefit. In 
replying to Senator-Farwell’s argument, 
Mr. William Waldorf Astor took occasion 
to refer to the Chicago front doors which 
were opened by housemaids instead of the 
regulation man-servant who has been im- 
ported into Eastern hallways from Eng- 
land. Of course Mr. Astor was only 
speaking with a desire to enliven a some- 
what heavy subject. 

But Chicago is a city where an un- 
equalled public spirit pervades all classes 
from the highest to the lowest. They had 
never considered the English custom ex- 
actly in accordance with the spirit of 
American institutions. A pretty house- 
maid, all smiles and blushes in neat cap 
and simple gown is a thousand times 
more welcome sight to the arriving guest 
than a stiff man-servant. And besides, 
the true American would prefer to be cul- 
tivating the fields, or handling bar-iron 
in a rolling mill, or sitting at the top ofa 
truck behind four stout Normans,or doing 
anything else that involves brawn and 
muscle, to say nothing of fresh air, rather 
than smirking and bowing like a figure 
just out of a job in a waxworks show. 
That Mr. Astor’s taunt did not fall upon 
indifferent ears was proven by the com- 
ment which was made from day to day in 
the great journals of this Western Metro- 
polis and which was reiterated at lunch 
tables and dinner tables without number. 
The end of it all was that a revolution 
took place. The Yellowplushes who 
guarded the entrances to Chicago's 
most aristocratic mansions were given 
their month’s warning. The housemaids 
were installed in their places, and now it 
is said you may wander up and down the 
most fashionable avenues, leaving your 
cards in endless profusion, without hav- 
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ing once been received by the effete man- 
servant. On the other hand, nowhere in 
the world will you be greeted by somany 
pretty housemaids, with caps of the most 
attractive design, in gowns that are at 
once the perfection of simplicity and 
trimness. Thus does a great western city 
with sturdy American independence re- 
fuse to copy the customs which eastern 
towns have brought from a foreign land. 

* * % 

THE COSMOPOLITAN has been greatly 
assisted in its attempt to place before the 
public plans for Winter Bath Houses for 
the poor, by the consent of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Esq., President Seth Low of 
Columbia College, Capt. Richard L. 
Hoxie, Engineer Corps, U. S. army, 
Richard M. Hunt, President American 
Institute of Architects, and Albert F. 
D’Oench, Ex-Superintendent Building 
Department, New York, to serve as a 
committee to select from the plans sub- 
mitted those most worthy of being put 
into enduring form. The committee is 
so distinguished in character that an un- 
usual inducement, much beyond the 
mere value of the prizes offered, is held 
out to the leading architects of the coun- 
try to compete. 

% * * 

Those who have tried long hours of 
labor, short hours of labor, and no hours 
at all, have come to the conclusion that 
the men who work too many hours, and 
those who work no hours, are to be about 
equally pitied. That mechanical inven- 
tion has enabled the human race to 
shorten its hours of labor goes without 
saying. That the family which has a 
reasonable amount of time for enjoyment 
over and above the hours required by 
sleep and labor grows in goodness and 
intelligence over that family which 
rises but to labor and quits labor but to 
sleep, filling in any odd times that it may 
chance upon with brutality, isequally true. 

To begin work at half past eight, to 
take an hour at dinner, to be free after half 
past five—that seems a reasonable day’s 
work. Ifall men gave that many hours 
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to useful production, the markets of this 
country would be supplied far beyond 
the capacity of consumption. There is a 
recognition of these facts everywhere. 

Not only the working man, but even 
his employer feels the truth of it all. But 
the employer, who, by the stress of com- 
petition is obliged to depend upon narrow 
margins of profit, fears bankruptcy if he 
subtracts two hours from the ten, which 
his laborer gives him, and adds twenty- 
five per cent to the aggregate of his wages 
roll. A general reduction by employers 
ofthe hours of labor from ten to eight 
would enable them to simultaneously 
advance prices, so that the consequent 
advance of twenty-five per cent in wages 
could be provided for. It is lack of con- 
certed action among employers that has 
resulted in a proposal for concerted action 
among employees. 

There are, however, many establish- 
ments in which, for one reason or another, 
the advance in wages consequent upon the 
shortening of the hours of labor could be 
met without great inconvenience. It would 
simply mean less profit, and conseqently 
less opportunity for extravagant living 
to the proprietors. Perhaps it might 
mean in many cases the curtailment of 
opportunity for laudable charities or 
other public beneficence. Anticipating 
the time when eight hours will be recog- 
nized as a day’s labor—to be brought 
about the more easily by combinations of 
employers, than by unions of employees 
—the CosMopPoLITaN has taken the first 
step towards placing its entire force upon 
an eight hours basis. By contract with 
the printers of the magazine, it was pro- 
vided that after a certain notice, the 
hours of pressmen and others should be re- 
duced from ten to eight. This contract 
involves the increase of prices to be paid 
for all labor employed in getting out the 
magazine, of twenty-five per cent, to cor- 
respond with the reduction of hours. The 
required notice has been given, and at its 
expiration a reform will be begun which 
will, without doubt, be satisfactory in 
results. 





THE MOURNERS ON CHEYENNE. 


(AT THE GRAVE OF H. H.) 


By ERNEST WHITNEY. 


There Summer cometh, shuddering at death, 
Bowiug her regal beauty in her dread, 
Long bitterness of loss, aud scattereth 
Dust, dust and bitter ashes o'er the dead. 


Then sobered Autumn in funereal weed, 
With locks dishevelled, leaves her ripest 
sheaf, 
And, while low winds a solemn requiem lead, 
She, lingeriug, weeps her fill of wasting 
grief. 
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And Winter, from the battle fields of storm 
Scarred, worn, and woe-racked, yearly bring: 
eth there 
His calm white shroud, to spread above that 
form, 
Keeping unjarred the peace he carnot 


share. 


And Spring with dew-bright eyes gladdened 
with hope, 
Brings hither all the first flowers of the lea ; 
And while with brow toward heaven her eye 
lids ope, 


She softly whispers ‘‘ Immortality!” 
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‘CARPETS 


—AND— 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


We offer a cordial invitation to all interested in 
House 9 gore Bene inspect the many novelties 
comprised in our large exhibit of Carpets, Hogs and 
Upholstery Goods, with which we open the Spring 


Season. 

FINE CARPETS. Axminsters, Wiltons and Mo- 

uettes, in accord with rich and costly decorations, 

MODERATE PRICED CARPETS. We offer a 
special grade of CARPETS, in which low price 
and ace quality is combined with great D - 
BILITY and the NEWEST DESIGNS and COL- 
ORINGS. 

A high grade at small cost can be obtained 
in our special of VELVET PILE CARPETS, 
now made in double width, having the attractive 
me and colorings of the expensive Axminsters, 

UPHOLSTERY ODS. The almost countless 
variety shown in this Department ensures satis- 

’ faction to all tastes and sty'es of decoration. 

LACE CURTAIN ment a specialty. 

Samples and suggestions by mail. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


18th and 19th Sts. and Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 








VISITORS 


WHO CONTEMPLATE SPENDING THE WINTER IN 


Bermuda, the West Indies, 
Mexico City, South America, 


Or any other part of the world, or those who intend 
sping the winter in 


ITALY OR THE SOUTH OF FRANCE, 


Should provide themselves with a Book of 


CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES, 


which correspond in value to Government Notes, 
and can be cashed in every country throughout the 
world, free of Discount or Commission, and 
without delay. 

Cheaper and Better than Letters of Credit. 


For full particulars apply by letter or personally 
to 


E. J. MATHEWS & COMPANY, 
Agents of the Cheque Bank, Limited, of London. 
2 Wall Street, New York. 





MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 


A large, handsome Map of the United States, 
mounted and varnished, suitable for office or home 
use, and issued by the BURLINGTON ROUTE, 
will be furnished responsible parties free on appli- 
cation to the undersigned. 





PLAYING CARDS. 


For 10 cents in postage you can obtain a pack 
ofbest quality Playing Cards by applying to 


P. S. EUSTIS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tioket Agent 0. B. &Q. R. R., 


Curcaco, Inn. 
When you write mention Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
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AN INTERIOR VIEW IN 


FORT MONROE. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, HAMPTON AND NEWPORT NEWS. 


By Boris GLAVE. 


LD Point Comfort is a narrow strip 

of land, almost surrounded by wa- 

ter, jutting out from the eastern shore of 

Virginia into «‘ Hampton Roads ’’—the 

broad expanse of water formed by the 

confluence of the Chesapeake Bay and 
the James River. 

This neighborhood was settled in r6ro. 
[It was then, as now, famous for oysters 
and crabs, and for its climate. 

For over a hundred years the ‘Old 
Point’’ has been known to Southerners 
of wealth and leisure, as a delightful 
place to which to flee for rest, change and 
freedom from malaria. For over a cen- 
tury the F. F. V.’s and their kind from 
North Carolina to Louisiana, have gone 
to escape the oppressive heats of a South- 
ern summer, and to meet pleasant people 
on similar errand bound. The old-time 
tavern at which they found warm wel- 
come and good cheer stretched its broad 
piazzas seaward for many a year, from 
time to time, as its circle of regular guests 
grew larger and larger, adding here a 
wing and there an extension, with each 
addition growing more and more pictur- 
esque and more hospitable. Gradually 
the equable climate and wonderfully 
strengthening effect of its bland and 


bracing breezes, attracted the attention 
of Northern invalids, who were forced to 
flee the biting blasts of their rigorous 
winter and yet feared the too enervating 
results of residence in the tropical 
South. The old tavern then had two 
seasons, for two entirely different classes. 

Here alone, along the entire Atlantic 
seaboard, may be found that juste milieu 
in temperature, which braces up the 
nerveless and soothes the excited brain. 
Here alone, of our thousand and more 
miles of eastern coastline, the zephyrs 
from the great ocean bring appetite and - 
spirits, without bearing harm to tender 
throat and lung. Malarial fever is ab- 
solutely unknown in this neighborhood. 
The temperature in summer ranges from 
60 to 80 degrees. The average in autumn 
is 51; in winter 47, in spring 54.3 degrees. 


THE HyGEIA HOTEL. 


Such mingled blessings could not long 
remain unknown to the tired and troubled 
of a busy continent. Each party, home- 
ward bound from search of winter sun- 
beams, has told the tale of «« Old Point’s ”’ 
charms, until a nation has borne them in 
delightful remembrance or pleasant anti- 
cipation. 
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The old hotel was demolished during the 
late civil war, as being in the way of the 
guns of the fort. The present «« Hygeia”’ 
arose from its ashes in 1863, in which year 
the late Harrison Phoebus, a born Boni- 
face, saw more clearly than any other had 


FRONT OFFICE, HYGEIA HOTEL. 


done, the wonderful advantages of Old 
Point as a summer and winter resort ; 
and obtaining from our general govern- 
ment a grant for erecting a new and 
modern hostelry upon the site of the old 
inn with its many memories, built upon 
the very water’s 
edge, within gun- | 
shot of the frown- | 
ing walls of the 
historic fortress and 
within biscuit-toss 
of the placid waters 
of Hampton Roads 
a commodious es- 
tablishment with 
all the devices and 
conveniences which 
modern ingenuity 
could bring to na- 
tural advantages ; 
and most aptly 
christened it «‘The 
Hygeia.” Most 
aptly, for where, 
if not here, mid- 
way between extremes of North and 
South, where, if not upon this spot, laved 
on all sides by soft sea waves, and bathed 
at all points by balmy breaths of health- 
giving zephyrs,—should be the abode of 
Hygeia, the Goddess of Health ? 

To naturally favored site and commod- 
ious building there were added a generous 


spirit of graceful hospitality, and that 
rare knowledge, ‘‘ how to keep a hotel.”’ 
The Hygeia was ‘‘kept’’ as never before 
had seaside hotel been managed. No 
home comfort was spared amid palatial 
magnificence ; no modern convenience 
omitted in pleas- 
ant apposition to 
old fashioned 
solid comfort. 
The hotel grew 
from year to year, 
fairly forced’ to 
= spread about its 
broad acreage of 
me roof and its gen- 
[=m erous mileage of 
A piazza and veran- 
dah. The Hygeia 
} reaches out and 
along, in a series 
of distinct but 
thoroughly con- 
nected buildings, 
added from year 
to year asthe ne- 
cessities for more accommodation im- 
peratively demanded them. For this 
reason there is no one of them which is 
not in itself complete and perfect ; every- 
thing is large, solid, well-planned and 
well-placed. 


PARLOR IN THE HYGEIA HOTEL. 


At present, the hotel is about one-sixth 
of a mile in length, and has about a mile 
and an eighth of porches, many of which 
are enclosed in glass in winter. 

The foot of weary Northerner or lan- 
guid Southerner no sooner touches the 
broad wharf, then all care ceases. A 
pebble-toss from the pier which overlooks 
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THE HYGEIA HOTEL, OLD POINT COMFORT, VIRGINIA. 


the famous Roads upon which the Monitor 
and the Merrimac fought their historic 
battle, the broad portals of the Hygeia 
open upon the velvet carpeted office—a 
generous irregular chamber with lofty 
ceiling, and bemirrored walls ; with its 
great piers in which there glow cheerful 
fires of sea coal, although at every hand 
the modern steam radiator keeps the 
temperature at the proper point. 

This famous front office is the most 
noted hotel room in America, if not in 
the world. Through its windows of 
cathedral glass there is a superb view en- 
livened by dancing sunbeams and fleet- 
ing sails, and reflected by the great 
mirrors upon every hand. From the 
great tiled chimney-piece two celebrated 
terra-cotta eagles look over the assembled 
multitude from all over the country. 

The principal dining-room is 150x6o0 
feet, with a great domed roof, the rafters 
of which are strung with incandescent 
electric lights, and from which two huge 
Siemens gas lights of about 600 candle 
power each could throw their strong yet 
soft and steady light, if needed. 

Adjacent to this is the dancing hall, 
in which the military band plays during 
dinner hours, and which in the evening 
the soft strains of Strauss or of Waldteuf- 
fel furnish rhythm and melody to the 
dancers, civil, naval and military. This 
room has about 7000 square feet of un- 
broken floor space. 


Back of this, and adjoining both it and 
the main dining room, (from both of 
which it is separated by glass partitions), 
is the ladies’ reception room or parlor 
—a huge room, in which the furnishing 
is most luxuriant. The walls are wains- 
cotted in polished cherry wherever they 
are not covered with massive mirrors. A 
quaint and pleasant feature is an immense 
triangular chimney with three open fires. 
Here dowager and duchess confab with 
Senator and savan/,; here the shy bride 
seeks shelter from too curious eyes ; here 
the brilliant belle who foregoes waltzing 
for a season, sways with the wave of a fan 
her too willing slaves ; and here the vete- 
ran whist-player finds foemen worthy of 
his steel. 

Long reaches of corridors give back no 
sound either to tread of martial feet or to 
scampering footsteps of merry children. 
Suite after suite of commodious rooms, 
each with its cheerful window, frontsupon 
the grateful salt water which encircles 
this unique hostelry. /ersienne outer 
doors permit the passage of soft salt 
breezes while affording privacy sufficient 
for ordinary occasions, but which may be 
rendered absolute by the inner solid por- 
tal of each chamber. . Tier after tier of 
verandahs fronts upon the broad bosom 
of the peaceful roadstead, dotted at all 
times with primitive sailing boats, and 
upon which there is generally riding at 
anchor, a grim vessel of war ; while from 
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time to time some ocean-steamer seeks 
refuge from the impending storm ; and 
almost hourly coastwise steamers round 
up to the great pier, discharge and take 
on their cargoes of passengers and freight, 
and leaving a train of black smoke behind 
them, disappear in the offing. 

This is the only 
hotel in the world 
which has no unde- 
sirable rooms. Those 
which do not open 
upon the water front, 
command a charming 

' view of the moat 
’ and great walls of 
the fort and their 
parked enclosure, 
with deepest green of live oak, winter 
and summer. It is remarkable that the 
most notable hotel upon the Continent 
is flanked by the largest and most 
picturesque battlement in America. 

The extensive verandahs are in winter 
enclosed in glass so that the guest can sit 
therein and observe with ever increasing 
interest, the constarftly changing and al- 
ways beautiful panorama. 

The great building is four stories in 
height, and can comfortably accommo- 
date one thousand people without any 
tax upon its resources or crowding of the 
guests. Its furnishment throughout is 
regardless of everything but the health, 
comfort, pleasure and convenience of 
visitors. From every room electric bells 
or speaking tubes communicate to the 
central office the wishes of the occupants; 
ordinary bath-rooms, both public and 
private, are on every hand ; hot and cold 
baths, of both fresh and sea water, can be 
had at any time; the ventilation is of 
the most scientific and thorough charac- 
ter, and the drainage made thorough, 
safe and sure by every expenditure and 
precaution that can be brought to bear 
upon this important subject. To the 
baths just mentioned there has been 
added a complete series of Turkish, 
Russian, thermo-electric, magnetic, sul- 
phur and vapor baths, equal in variety 
and extent to the most extensive metro- 
politan establishment; so that the inva- 
lid can find every remedial advantage of 
climate and treatment with which art can 
supplement science. The cuzsine is in 
the hands of a chef of reputation and ex- 
perience, who is ably seconded by a corps 
of competent assistants. There are 
two swift-running Otis elevators to save 
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steps to the old, the infirm and the lazy. 
The electric lights which brighten the 
principal apartments are from dynamos 
belonging tothe establishment; and the 
gas which is used in such profusion is 
made upon the premises. 

Even a manicure establishment is here 
in all its completeness, so that the belles 
may keep their ringed white hands in 
perfect shape and beauty, all the better to 
use them to beckon their too-willing 
prey to sweet destruction. 

A well-equipped livery supplies every 
description of carriage—except, perhaps, 
the ordinary stuffy, closed hack, common 
in cities and in districts where nature is 
less charming. There may be some of 
them here, but they are never seen, for 
every visitor wants to be out, as much as 
possible, in the air and sunlight. 

To insure the absolute purity of the 
water supply a long pipe-line leads from 
a source about one thousand feet distant 
from any possible source of contamina- 
tion. Typhoid could never find a lodg- 
ment in any part of this establishment. 

Everything goes on smoothly and pro- 
perly. There is no hurry and scurry, no 
gradually tapering off of service and sup- 
plies, by reason of the approaching close 
of the summer’s or the winter’s work ; 
there is no break, no jar. 

The Hygeia enjoys the distinction, 
and the nation enjoys the fact, that it is 
open all the year round. The summer 
season is really one for health only ; that 
of the winter is nominally so, for there 
is a madder whirl here than in many a 
crowded city. 

March is the gayest month of the 
twelve; October, although one of the 
most charming, the 
only one when there 
is the slightest break 
in the _ continuous 
stream of visitors; and 
this comparative lull 
is only by reason of 
business interests tak- 
ing -home the papas 
who foot the bills. 

The Hygeia is one 
of the few hotels in F. N. PIKE, MANAGER. 
this country, in fact in the world, which 
has two missions,—the social and the 
sanitary. In the first, art has aided 
Nature ; in the second, Nature has aided 
art. A glance at the local columns of al- 
most any newspaper of prominence in 
America will show some memorandum 
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of pleasant occurrences, rencontres, brief 
visits or extended stays of distinguished 
personages, at the Hygeia. Here many 
a silken love-knot is tied; here manya 
question of import to the church, or 
State, or nation, is quietly settled in the 
huge office or along the great verandahs. 

To the sleepless a stay at the Hygeia 
isasurecure. Thisis the place to which 
the physician sent his patient who on 
complaints of insomnia, and on being 
questioned about his case, said, that he 
could sleep well enough all night, but he 
could not sleep allday too. The lapping 
waves, the soft soothing breezes, sing 
lullaby to the aged and the overworked in 
a manner irresistible. 

The broad, flat beach winds about for 
miles, its well packed sand and smooth 
firm shingle offering good walking, rid- 
ing and driving, while the bathing is un- 
excelled. The beach hasa floor of fine 
white, hard sand; the water is clear, clean 
and pure. It is quite noteworthy that al- 
though surrounded by water the Hygeia 
is entirely free from dampness. 

There is no other seaside hotel in our 
country, or any other, which has such fre- 
quent communication by rail or steamer ; 
nor where the constantly 
varying succession of gam 
steamboats is so great and 
so interesting. From the 
capital of our country and 
that of the State of Vir- 
ginia ; from monumental 
City, Norfolk, and the 
Cape Charles steamers are 
constantly rounding to at fim 
the wharf, so that it would 
be at no time dull, were [ij 
that cause, alone, the only 
one of enlivenment. 

In these steamers the 
guests at the Hygeia mav 
take short trips to such 
points of interestas quaint 
old Norfolk, or to Portsmouth, across 
river Elizabeth from the latter, and having 
a famous navy yard; or up the James, 
passing and touching points of interest 
to strangers as well as to veterans of the 
late war. The Chesapeake Bay and the 
James River open wide their smiling 
portals and woo the stranger to enter and 
enjoy the sun, the air, the view, and the 
memories, and to consider the wonderful 
future at hand for all this district. 

The quaint Fortress, with its memories 
and history, lies back of the hotel, its 
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moated walls reminding one of almost 
medizeval times ; its grassy slopes afford- 
ing pleasant strolling places for the 
civilian,and its broad campus, green at all 
times, and varied by the dark live-oak 
(which here finds its most northern limit), 
serving as a rich background for the 
jaunty uniforms of the officers and the 
bright costumes of the lady guests at the 
hotel. The chatter of children, the /ara- 
tara of the bugle, blend with the dulcet' 
strains of love and the gruff tones of the 
veteran exchanging notes with old com- 
panion or former adversary. 

The platoon of awkward recruits, dril- 
led by an impatient «‘ non-com.’’ affords 
amusement to the veteran and wonder to 
the layman. On every hand, shoulder 
straps, brass buttons, blue cloaks lined 
with red; equally on every hand, the 
dusky-eyed Southern maid, soft of speech 
and dangerous of glance, or the merry 
blonden Northern beauty, just as dis- 
tractive to peace of mind. A wonderful 
game is at all times played.; and hearts 
are ever trumps. 

Every morning at 8.30 there is guard- 
mounting ; every evening, a half-hour 
before sunset, dress parade ; and in the 
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PLUNGE BATH, HYGEIA HOTEL. 


summer months, there are daily open-air 


concerts by the government band. In 
July there is sea-coast firing every after- 
noon. 

The original fort (such as it was) was 
built in 1630, and the present one in 1817. 
There are eighty acres enclosed by its 
hexagonal outline. Its granite walls are 
thirty-five feet high, and its granite-faced 
moat is from seventy-five to one hundred 
feet wide. 

The Home for Disabled Soldiers is at 
the entrance of Hampton Creek, the prin- 
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cipal building having been the noted 
Chesapeake Female College. Here about 
1,500 veterans are comfortably housed and 
eared for. The grounds and building 
comprise a city in themselves. 

The National Cemetery is next to the 
Home, and between that and the Normal 
School. There is an imposing granite 
monument. There are more than 6,000 
bodies here interred. 

The Hampton Nor- 
mal and Agricultural 
Institute is for the 
instruction of negroes 
and Indians in the 
arts of usefulness and 
peace. About 600 of 
the former and 125 


of the latter are well 


eT taught many trades 
MAJOR B. P. LEE. 


and industrial 
suits. Both sexes are received. 

On the road from the school to Hamp- 
ton we pass the former residence of Presi- 
dent Tyler. 

In 1813 Hampton was captured by 
Admiral Cockburn and Sir Sydney Beck- 
with, and given up to pillage. 

The principal point of historic interest 
is old St. John’s Church. The present 
building was erected between 1658 and 
1660, in the place of an old one, built about 
1620. It is now (since the burning of the 
old church at St. Augustine, Florida), 
the oldest church on the Continent which 
is still used for worship. 

There are churches of all the principal 


pur- 


denominations ; a fine Masonic Hall, and* 


any number of good stores, particularly 
those devoted to dry goods and furniture. 
The crab-factory, spoken of at greater 
length in another place, is well worth 
visiting. There is a new foundry, an 
organ factory, a mattress factory, a grist 
mill, a brick yard, and several saw and 
planing mills ; an electric light plant has 
been established and was upon a paying 
basis before a wheel turned around ; the 
charter for a street railway has been 
secured, and surveys made; the enter- 
prise only delaying by reason of a slight 
difference of opinion as to the right 
through the Government reservation. 
The oyster and fruit canning industries, 
and the manufacture of fish oil, are also 
prosperous. 

There are about 3,000 inhabitants. 

The Hampton Monitor is a bright 
weekly, which has recently changed 
hands, and is now owned by Mr. Cum- 


ming, and edited by him, with the assist- 
ance of Major Baker P. Lee, formerly 
editor of the Richmond Despatch, and 
now one of Hampton’s brightest intel- 
lectual and social ornaments. Major Lee 
is the foremost orator of the State he 
loves so well, and for which he predicts a 
future which will eclipse even its lordly 
past and magnificent present. Mr. Cum- 
ming is also owner and editor of the 
Newport News Advance. Both papers are 
full of fresh and interesting general and 
local matter. 

This is a cash section; the Hygeia 
Hotel spending about $190,000 a year for 
supplies, the Soldiers’ Home $280,000, 
the Normal School and Huntingdon In- 
dustrial Works about $125,000, and the 
dry dock, grain elevator, etc., at New- 
port News about $600,000 ; to which may 
be added over $150,000 from the fish, 
oyster and crab industries. 

The land in this vicinity is steadily ad- 
vancing in value, and the street railroad 
will do much.to still further increase 
values. The new bridge contemplated 
across Hampton Creek will, of course, 
enhance the value of property in West 
Hampton. 

The soil of this favored peninsula is 
light, and well suited for culture of 
melons and truck, the early pea crop 
being of special importance. Asparagus 
grows wild. There luxuriates in the 
marshes a species of reed, which makes 
admirable fodder for beef cattle, and 
which should be cultivated in order to 
develop its many good qualities. The 
native population is home-abiding, and 
recovering as rapidly as possible from the 
ravages of war, which were especially 
destructive in this neighborhood, since 
the entire town of Hampton was burned 
down by Magruder at the outbreak of the 
war, and all the trees which were spared 
by the flame met their fate by the chop- 
per’s axe at a time when this was the 
base of supplies to an army of 75,000 
men. 

One curious feature of the landscape is 
the «‘ Virginia Creeper,’’ a conveyance 
consisting ofalight, shackly two-wheeled 
cart, in the shafts of which there is yoked 
a funny little steer, guided by ropes at- 
tached to his horns—when he has any. 
The engraving (from life) gives some idea 
of this characteristic vehicle, but cannot 
convey any impression of the grotesque 
movements of the picturesque animal 
itself. 





If the past of this quaint vicinity is in- 
teresting, and its present no less worthy 
of study, its near future is one of special 
promise. The united navies of the world 
might ride uncrowded in the marvelous 
lroadstead. The creeks and inlets reach 
far into the land, giving easy water com- 
munication to every form of industry. 

As regards accessibility, Old Point and 
Hampton, or those who wish to reach 
them, have nothing of which to com- 
plain; for railroad and steamboat from 
all quarters bring there living and other 
freight with great regularity and fre- 
quency. The Cape Charles road from 
New York, via the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and its Delaware division, carries 
passengers and mail to the end of the 
eastern shore peninsula, whence a steamer 
completes the journey to Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, touching at Old Point. The 
Bay line of steamers carries those who 
wish to come by way of the Monumental 
City, and the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road those from the West as well as 
from Washington and _ intermediate 
points—and there are numerous lines of 
coastwise steamers which ply to and 
from Norfolk and Newport News, and 
other coast points, all touching at 
‘‘The Point.’’ There are three mails 
a day each way, and good telegraphic 
communication is afforded from the office 
of the Hygeia. The Adams Express office 
is across the street from the Hygeia, 
and the post-office about a block down. 


CRAB-CANNING. 


A novel and unique industry is the 
packing of devilled crabs, which was es- 
tablished eleven years ago by the firm of 
McMenamin & Co., and which has al- 
ready won a national fame. Here, each 
day during the crab season, about fifty 
ear loads of crabs, each car containing 
ten bushels of squirming crustaceans, all 
males, and all selected by reason of their 
weight and general good condition, are 
put up by a process which unites with 
the ordinary system of hermetical seal- 
ing, a special method which is guarded 
sacredly. 

Our illustration shows the manner in 
which the crabs are taken by the fleet of 
boats that are kept busy supplying the 
establishment. These boats are waited 
on by a steam tender, which makes 
hourly runs to the factory. This insures 
the arrival of the crabs in the freshest 
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possible condition. They are immedi- 
ately cooked in immense steam chests, 
and passed on to the pickers, who, in 
linen caps and sleeves of spotless white, 
deftly extract the meat into white porce- 
lain bowls. Thence it passes on to 
the packing rooms, where it is delic- 
iously seasoned and put up in one and 
two-pound tins, in which it will keep 
good for years. 

These tins are packed in cases holding © 
two and four dozen, and a case of the 
natural shells accompanies each case of 
cans. 

They make a most delicious extrée— 
can be served in their natural shells, or in 
any one of a hundred other ways. Mr. Jas. 
J. N. Hearne, chief steward of the famous 
Midland Hotel, of Kansas City, says of 
them that while he has been engaged in 
the hotel business all his life he has never 
found any edible article to give such 
general satisfaction as these ; that «‘ they 
are delicious, and when in the hands ofa 
skilful cook can be offered in a hundred 


CRABBING ON HAMPTON CREEK. 
different ways, all equally appetizing ; 
are good devilled, hot or cold, as a salad, 
as a sandwich between slices of dry toast, 
or made hot and served with poached 
eggs; or aS a mayonnaise with hard- 
boiled eggs and a few olives and capers.”’ 
Mr. Chas. J. Britz, proprietor of a well- 
known lunch-room in Jacksonvilfe, Fla., 
says that he has used them for three or 
four years, and always finds them of uni- 
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form good quality and condition ; and 
that they make excellent salad, soup, 
devilled crabs or croquettes, and are very 
serviceable and convenient when meals or 
orders have to be got up at short notice. 

Served hot at least once a week they 
make a grateful change in the ordinary 
family menu. They are delicious for 
lunch, and make a royal supper dish. 
They have a flavor sufficiently individual 
to stamp them distinctly, without being 
a marked departure from the popular 
taste. 

Every family, whether it entertains 
much or little, should keepthese on hand 
for regular use and sudden emergency. 

They are endorsed by the United Cooks’ 
and Pastry Cooks’ Association ; and have 
been awarded medals of honor and excel- 
lence at Berlin, London, and Aalborg ; 
and if this does not sufficiently attest 
their merit, a copy of the Ho/el Quarterly, 
giving testimonials from sixty leading 
hotels, will be mailed to any address. 

There is scarcely a hotel of any note 
which does not use this prepared crab- 
meat, because the crabs are bought at the 
factory, by the million, at a lower rate 
than they could be purchased in smaller 
quantities by any one establishment ; 
because, also, the expense of packing the 
meat is less by reason of special inven 
tions and facilities, than it would be in any 
city or large hotel ; and because, further, 
the canning method enables any sudden 
call to be met at once, and without the 
danger of the meat spoiling as would be 
the case if there were kept on hand any 
considerable quantity, in expectation of 
a demand which might or might not 
come. 

Messrs. McMenamin & Co. publish 
a newspaper of their own, the /ofel 
Quarterly, which with its circulation of 
25,000, reaches hotels and restaurants all 
over our broad land. The devilled crabs 
and the shells are kept by every first class 
grocer, and sold at prices which makes it 
pay better to use them than to buy live 
crabs and be bothered with extracting 
their meats. 


OTLEY. 


On the avenue which leads from Fort 
Monroe to Newport News, about half-way 
bet-veen the two places, and one mile 
from Hampton, is situated ‘Otley,’’ the 
farm property of the late DanielCumming. 
This property is most admirably located 


on the north side of the well-known and 
beautiful habor of ‘‘ Hampton Roads,”’ 
fronting on that sheet of water nearly 
half a mile, commanding, towards the 
east, a fine view of the Hygeia Hotel, 
at Fort Monroe, Va., and of Fort 
Calhoun (the Rip Raps), with Ches- 
apeake Bay in the distance. Towards 
the South, from seven to ten miles across 
the «‘ Roads,’’ are plainly visible «‘ Sew- 
all’s Point,’’ and the mouth of the Eliza- 
beth River, upon which are situated the 
twin cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
while towards the West looms up across 
the water, the immense grain elevators, 
at the rapidly growing city of Newport 
News. Otley is immediately on the line of 
the projected turnpike from Hampton to 
Newport News—which will pass through 
it. It is beautifully located and is ad- 
mirably adapted for sea-side villa resi- 
dences in a section free from the rigorous 
climate of the Northern States, and from 
the tropical heat of the South, for any 
who desire to settle in a moderate climate 
and engage in business in a thriving 
part of the world. From the banks can 
be seen, at all times, the passing ocean 
steamer, or the coasting steamers or sail- 
ing vessels. 

Railroad and steamboat communication 
with all the cities of our country is fre- 
quent and rapid. The water front affords 
an unrivalled situation for a road-house, 
hotel, or large dwelling house, and excel- 
lent villa sites. The bluffs on the water 
side are from eight to fifteen feet high. 
This magnificent farm property is now 
in the hands of the executor, Mr. W. J. A. 
Cumming, nephew of the late owner ; and 
is offered for sale to close the estate. 
This opportunity for investment is too 
good to be allowed to remain unim- 
proved. 

NEWPORT NEWS. 


Taking the Chesapeake and Ohio 
branch at Old Point, or at Phoebus, we 
are soon‘in (or at) Newport News—the 
wonderful new city built upon that splen- 
did harbor in which the hugest modern 
leviathans of the deep might ride at 
anchor without grounding or crowding. 
Here, by sheer foresight and enterprise, 
there has been made to spring up a city 
that already numbers over 6,000 people, 
mostly adults. Newport News is the 
county seat of the county of Warwick. 
The remarkable rapidity with which it 
has grown in the few years of its exist- 
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THE GREAT DRY DOCK AT 


enee destines it to become one of the 
largest seaboard cities in the country. 
Its advantages as a commercial centre 
are numerous, affording excellent facili- 
ties for transportation to the inland cities 
of the North and Northwest, connecting 
that section of the country directly with 
the South, thus making its position as a 
port of entry invaluable. The railroad 
divides the town into two portions, one 
of which is devoted to the temporary 
shanties and barracks of the hundreds 
of workmen who have not yet settled, 
and the other of which is laid out with 
broad, well-graded streets, upon which 
substantial buildings are going up very 
rapidly. 

Close to the railroad depot the huge 
elevator, with a capacity for storing 
1,500,000 bushels of grain, looms up, 
overshadowing the great ocean steamers 
which are loading with grain at the ele- 
vator pier. The elevator is the largest in 
the United States, and at this time is 
nearly filled with grain awaiting trans- 
port. It is so well constructed and man- 
aged that the inspectors who visit it in 
the interest of various insurance com- 
panies invariably say they have no sug- 
gestions to make—that everything is 
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NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA. 


perfect in connection therewith. Long 
lines of grain cars, waiting to be rapidly 
discharged into the capacious maw of the 
grain depository, bring here the cereal 
treasures of the far West and Northwest. 
Beside them, upon the long reaches of 
parallel tracks, stand train after train of 
coal cars, each of which in turn will dis- 
charge its cargo of bituminous fuel, dug 
from the bowels of the earth hundreds of 
miles away. The coal piers stretch out 
into the bay, far enough to permit several 
of the ordinary ocean or coastwise colliers 
to lie there. 

Newport News is one of the most im- 
portant coaling stations on the Atlantic 
coast, and as such is noted for the excel- 
lence of its coal and the promptness with 
which ocean steamers are supplied with 
bunker coals. 

At the other steamboat pier there lie 
two local steamboats, bound up the 
James or other wide Virginia river ; but 
had we come an hour sooner we should 
have seen the great Brazilian mail 
steamer, the Advance, sheer off with a 
roar, bound for Para and ports beyond. 
on the other side of the equator. Whata 
contrast to the little sailing vessel which 
brought Captain John Smith here, 284 
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years ago! How the gallant adventurer 
would have stared at such a monster ! 

But there is less difference between the 
shackly vessel which brought the gallant 
captain to these fair shores and the pres- 
ent huge hulk propelled by steam en- 
gines of many thousands of horse power 
—than there is between the green mead- 
ows and impenetrable thickets of that 
day and the present bustling town. The 
electric light which swings overhead in 
the depot is in marked contrast with the 
fat pine knot by the light of which the 
gentle Pocahontas or the fierce Powhatan 
found their way about their log cabins 
or their frail wigwams. It is everywhere 
a land of change; of wonderful change, 
of magical change, the gallant captain 
would say. 

But the sea air, balmy though it be, 
makes us abominably hungry, and we 
must hie us to restaurant or hostelry to 
satisfy the inner man. 

Taking the capacious stage—rather a 
smart vehicle, think we, as we stow our- 
selves away upon its cushioned seats— 
we are driven to the Hotel Warwick, a 
substantial brick structure on a wide 
street of business buildings. The hotel 
is large enough to be commodious with- 
out being cheerless. Its cosy office and 
comfortable reading room would invite 
us to rest and chat, were we not suffering 
from the pangs of salt-air-inflicted hun- 
ger. We find a spacious and well-lighted 
dining room, and what is more and bet- 
ter, discover that there is a steward who 
understands his business, and a cook 
who does the steward justice. No better 
menu have we found for many a week. 

The inner man satisfied, our next visit 
is to bank to refill our depleted pocket- 
book. We find the bank a well-equipped 
institution with a capital of $25,000, and 
doing business at a profit, although less 
than a year old. We learn incident- 
ally that the deposits average about 
$70,000, and that the payments of the 
various industrial establishments in the 
new city run about $20,000 a week, and 
still rising. 

From the bank to the office of the land 
company is but a step. We find here 
that ordinary lots have averaged in price 
about $650 for plots of 25x1o00 feet; but 
that they will from this time on com- 
mand a minimum of $800 to $900. The 
lots are going rapidly, and the rate of 
sale is increasing each month. 

The land at Newport News is steadily 


advancing in value, not the result of a 
speculative boom but the outgrowth of 
a prudent policy that makes the purchase 
of town lots a safe and good investment. 

Five religious denominations have 
their several places of worship, and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association has 
established itself in large and convenient 
rooms. ‘There are here a Masonic Lodge, 
Red Men, Royal Arcanum, United Work- 
men, and Oddfellows. ‘There are several 
schools, a brass band, etc. 

Numerous hotels and boarding houses 
afford good accommodation to the many 
new arrivals who daily seek their for- 
tunes in the growing and inviting town 
of Newport News, Virginia’s splendid 
seaport town. 

In addition to the many advantages of 
Newport News above enumerated, this 
city is fortunate in having two live, 
fearless, and independent newspapers— 
the Commercial—the editor of which, 
during the past six years, has discussed 
public men and measures with a vigor 
and impartiality rarely excelled; and the 
other, the Advance, more recently started, 
bidding fair to give the older rival a good 
race. 

Newport News has one of the finest 
harbors in the world. Within the past 
six years its growth has been phenomenal. 
It is the terminus of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway, making it the the seaboard 
port of the said road, which now con- 
stitutes a part of the great transconti- 
nental system extending from Newport 
News to San Francisco, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, and all the great cities of 
the West. <A statement of the year's 
business shows that even now, althoug] 
a very young city, it outranks some oi 
the older ports as a commercial center. 
Exports to the value of over $7,000,000 
annually are being made from this port. 
The waters of Hampton Roads make the 
finest roadstead in the world, and one- 
half of it has been, by Congress, added to 
Newport News, being much nearer this 
than any other port of entry on the At- 
lantic coast. 

The streets of Newport News are wide 
and well-graded ; the engineers of the 
company having taken the work well in 
hand from the very first and established 
‘«data’’ so that there shall never be any 
inconsistency in their plans. 

Passing row upon row of brick dwell- 
ings in process of erection, and of others 
newly built and occupied, we reach the 
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busiest scene upon the Atlantic coast— 
the dry dock and ship yard. Here a 
great coffin-shaped excavation 600 feet 
long, and from go to 100 feet wide, has 
been made with infinite pains, at the very 
edge of the bay; thousands of piles have 
been driven down, thousands of barrels 
of concrete filled in to form a lining, and 
upon this hundreds of thousands of feet 
of great timbers have been framed in to 
form a basin, the walls of which are 
strong enough to support the City of 
Rome—which this great dry dock, the 
largest in America, is capacious enough 
to take in for repairs. There is at pres- 
ent in the dock an immense iron vessel, 
the Kimberly, late of Glasgow, which 
was wrecked on the coast, lower down ; 
and which is now undergoing extensive 
repairs and thorough re-fitting. This 
great vessel looks like a small boat in 
the huge cradle. At one side of the dry 


dock there will bea marine railway for 
smaller wooden vessels ; and on the other 
there will be eight sets of stocks and 
ways, upon which there can be built and 
from which there can be launched as 
many iron vessels, from 300 up to 500 
in length. The shipyard covers 


feet 
about sixty acres, and has over 1,800 feet 
of water-front. 

Several large shops have already been 
completed and are in full operation, but 
the largest of all are being erected, 
among which may be mentioned the 
shipfitters’ shed and mold loft, 306 feet 
long and sixty feet wide, two stories 
high ; a machine shop 300 feet long, 100 
feet wide, wings of which are two stories ; 
also a boiler shop of same dimensions. 
All these buildings will be of brick and 
iron, constructed in the most substantial 
manner, and will be fitted with all the 
latest improved machinery, surpassing 
in size and capacity anything in this 
country. 

The financial and general business 
matters of this company will be attended 
to by the president, Mr. Calvin B. Orcutt, 
who is also president of the Old Dominion 
Land Company, and whose office is at 
No. 1 Broadway, New York. 

The Newport News Ship Building and 
Dry Dock Company, whose plant is nearly 
completed, will be the largest in the 
country, and the beauty of the whole 
thing is that there are already orders 
booked for several very large iron vessels 
for coastwise lines of steamers. 

There are now employed in the erection 


of the buildings about the ship yard, 
over 200 workmen; and in building 
dwellings and grading streets about the 
town, about #50 ; besides which the grain 
elevator employs 25, the coal piers 100, 
and the railway 250; all of whom are 
paid here, and nearly all of whom spend 
most of their earnings for clothing, sus- 
tenance, and houses for themselves and 
their little ones. 

The Newport News Milling Company 
does a large and profitable business, 
which is steadily increasing. 

A sash and door factory is now in 
course of construction, and as the build- 
ing trade is very brisk here, and the 
future promises to be still more so, there 
can be no doubt that this, the latest in- 
Custrial undertaking in the city, will be 
a financial success. 

One of the oldest industries here is 
that of the Warwick Iron Works and 
Foundry, where the largest castings can 
be made. 

Three building and loan associations 
are doing a thriving business here, and, 
while helping materially in building up 
the town, net the stockholders a large 
return ontheir investments. During the 
past two years the Loan and "Improve- 
ment Association has declared a divi- 
dend at the rate of 16% per cent. per 
annum. In 1888 the profits of the Build- 
ing and Loan Association were 744 per 
cent., and last year 11% per cent. per 
annum. It is scarcely necessary for us 
to observe that both of these associations 
are safe and profitable, and are desirable 
sources for investment. The city can 
also boast of a light and water company, 
a cemetery company, a street railwav 
company, and last but not least the Old 
Dominion Land Company, under whose 
wise and judicious management Newport 
News has attained its preéminence as a 
seaport, and is steadily drawing trade 
from Baltimore and other places remote 
from the sea coast. No vessel will go 
one or two hundred miles up a bay anda 
winding river when it can be loaded 
within a few miles of the ocean, and thus 
save valuable time and avoid the risks 
incident to shallow and tortuous streams, 
which must be constantly dredged and- 
carefully buoyed. 

The foregoing briefly sets forth the 
past and present of Newport News, Vir- 
ginia's most promising seaport. Who 
can predict its future, nature and man 
having conspired to make it famous ? 
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ROSES GIVEN AWAY. 


Send 35 cents for PARK’S NEW ROSE BUDGET—all about Roses—superbly {llus- 
trated, elegant frontispiece in colors, full of cultural and descriptive notes, the delight of every 
rosarian ; with 1 you will gut 08 0 free gift. by mall, two plants of those grandest 

erblooming 







of all E 
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Le France, exquisite satin rove, value 

These are decidedly the best Roses in cultivation. "Both are hardy, deliciously Zeeman ex- 
quisite ia form and coler, and bloom freely and continuously either in pots or beda. The sweete 
est, loveliest, casiest " peergieen most prolific, and in every way the best Roses 
known. This rare offer will not appear acain. Send at once Tell your friends. Ten splendid 
Roses and Park’s Floral Magazine, a charming monthly, one year, all for $1.00 

G&. W. PARK, Parkton, Metal Pp. O., Pa. 

P.8.—Pann’s Fiona Gorpe, with Mixed Flower Seeds, Certificate, etc., only 10c. Order it also, 
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Flushing, N. Y., 
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drons, Golden Oak, 





Parsons & Sons Co. (Limited), 









Japanese Maples, Climbing 
Hydrangeas, R hododen- 


And many other Rare Trees and Shrubs, 





SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., Publishers, at $4, $8, 815 and 825. 5 cents brings 








of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embracing reproductions 
of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. 
Price, cabinet size, $1. 50 per 
dozen ; larger sizes in propor- 
tion. Lantern slides to order. 
Z Send 15 cents for 1887 cata- 
logue and 1890 supplement of 12,000 subjects. 







2 VIOLIN OUTFITS, 
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338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, Bin pur beautifully illustrated 100 page of 
PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: WW. STORY, 20 and 23 Central St. Boston, Mass.” 

E, P, Dutton & Co., 2 3 West 23d St., N. Y. 

M. O’Brien & Son, 208 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


W. K, Vicke! 108 Grant Ave., San "Francisco. 
Loughead & Co., 1016 Walnut S., Philadelphia. 


Please always mention THe CosMopoLiran, 





the U.S. onitosday, 
trial before buying. 
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post- paid, guaranteed to arrive in good order, 50 cents each; 5 for $2.00. 


Washington Rose, Manettia and Weather Plant. 


ee 







ASeedling 
Rose raised by 
George Wash- 
ington over a 
hundred years 

‘oO, and named 

ter his moth- 
er. It can yet 
be seen growing 
at his old home, 
—Mt. Vervon,— 
and the Mt. Ver- 
non Guide-book 
tells all about 
it. It is now 
lw first offered to 
a= the public, and, 
aside from the 
fact that it was 
raised and nam- 
ed by our first 
President, it is 
the most valu- 
able rose in cul- 
tivation to-day, 
and the only 


Hardy Perpet- 
val Blooming 
Climber. It 


a rapid grower, 
and commences 
to bloom early 
in Spring and 
continuesin the 
greatest profu- 
sion until frost. 
The flowers are 
pure snow- 
white, perfectly 
double to the 
center, and of 
unsurpassed 
fragrance, being 
tinged with the 
musky fra- 
grance so much 
admiredin 
olden times. Its 
buds are as 
beautiful as the 
finest tea roses, 
long and point- 
ed, onlon 

stems, an 

often in large 
clusters. One 
plant will pro- 
duce more 
bloom than a 
score of tea 


abundance 
every day dur- 
ing Summer 
and Fall. It is 
perfectly hardy, 
and will, in a 
shorttime, form 
a complete arch 
over a door, 
window, gate, or 


arbor, and always full of bloom, It is unlike any other rose, and the greatest novelty of the age. Strong plants by mail, 
(When ordering ask for Catalogue, free.) 

Also the beautiful Manettia Vine (advertised in March number), 40 cents each; 4 for $1.00. The Wondrous 
Weather Plant pares ertised in February number), seed 25 cents per packet; or for 80 cents we will send Mary 


SEEDS, BULBS, —e! Extra Choice, by Mall, post-paid. 





12 Extra-choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering 7 -- 25c. 
6 New Double Pearl Tuberoses, . Bc. 
5 Rare Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts named..... eoccvece 50c. 

Our Introduction Collection, 25 flowering Bulbs, and 10 packets choice Seed, all extra-fine sorts for only 50 ots. 
OU R C AT A LO GU of Flower and V oo yg Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare Fruits, is the most 

magnificent ever issued. 116 pages, profusely illustrated, and four large colored 

ete sand colored covers. We offer the finest novelties in Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, notably: our great Japanese 
ineberry, Jewel Dahlia, Mary Washington Rose, Fruit, Tomatoes, Cycas, Hardy Orange, Tree Currant, Rosebud Poppies 
ete. Also the greatest collection of Flowering Shrubs and rare Cacti. This elegant and pepe Catalogue will be sent 

FREE to any who order, or who expect to after getting it. Write at once, as this offer will not appear again, Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N. Y. 


5 Grand Lilies, 5 sorts, named, including Auratum.. rg 
5 “ Cacti, different sorts, “ip aepamntnenesie! 50c. 
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Does it hurt the Clothes ? 


We hear that some woman said of Pearline— 
“it's the greatest thing I ever saw for easy washing and 
cleaning, in fact it does so much I'm afraid of it.” She recalls 
the old saying, “too good to be true.” 


How absurd to suppose that 
the universal popularity of 
Pearline is due to anything 
but wonderful merit. 

How absurd to suppose that 
millions of women would use 
PEARLINE year after year if 

_ it hurt the hands or clothing. 


How absurd to suppose that 
_any sane man would risk a for- 
tune in advertising an article 
which would not stand the 
/ most severe (and women are 
“ij critical) tests. 
a That's just what Pearline will 
i stand—test it for easy work—quality of 
work—forsaving timeand labor—wearand 
tear—economy—test it any way you will—déué ¢es¢ zt. You'll find Pearline 
irresistible, Beware of imitations. Pearline is never peddled. Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, N. Y 
Conn., Litchfield. 


Lakeview Hall. 


Home and College prapersccry School for Girls, 
Miss Sara I, Smiru, Prin. Mrs. R. M. Lavwnee, Asst. Prin. 


R 5 COLLECTION 
FOR 1890 

Contains one regular size packet each of the rare and 

lovely blue 7orenia Fournieri,—the gorgeous new Shirley 

Poppies,—the fragrant Little Gem Sweet Alyssum,— 

many varieties mixed of Choice Double Asters,—the un- 

equaled strain of Burfee’s Superb Camellia-Flowered 
Balsams,--Finest Mixed Chinese and Japanese Pinks,— 

Extra fine Mixed New and Beautiful oe age Choice 

ies Pansies,—Fordhook strain of Superfine Petunia 

nee —and twelve = Sweet Peas Mixed, 

in all TEN VARIETIE st new 

and, POPULAR ANNUALS for a> CTS, 

or FIVE GEM COLLECTIONS mailed for $1.00, 

Try to get up aClub. Illustration and directions for growing 

printed upon each packet. Purchased separately at retail, the ten pkts, 


fis Shkcin Orren santo adce.t oye BURPEE’S SEEDS. 
one fd sok BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL " 1890, fesctist colored plates, vl 
“wwe BEST SEEDS! sextusey SnScIAtt bacdelsewters 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co. = PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SEEDS, PLANTS, 
> BULBS a BS & REQUISITES. 
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NEW TEA-POLYANTHA ROSE— CLOTHILDE SOUPERT” 


LARGE FLOWERING, FREE BLOOMING, FRAGRANT. 





HIS new rose is a result of hybridizing the Tea Rose Mme. Damaizin with the Polyantha Rose Mignonette, giving the 

T new rose the strong growth of the tea class, added to the profuse flowering habit of the Polyantha. The growers, 

Soupert and Notting, of Luxemburg, are veteran rosarists, and one of the largest firms in Europe. While visiting 

their nurseries last season we were so favorably impressed with its merit that we purchased for one thousand francs twenty 
plants (} of the stock) and THE SOLE RIGHT TO ITS SALE IN AMERICA. 

THE PLANT is a vigorous grower, forming a handsome, symmetrical plant, 15 to 18 inches high. 

THE FLOWERS are borne in sprays as shown in the engraving; they are large, very double, and handsomely formed 
round at first, but flattening as they expand ; the outer petals are pearl white, shading to a centre of rosy pink, but varying 
sometimes on the same plant from pure white to deep silvery rose. Itis fragrant and a CONSTANT BLOOMER. Grown 
asa pot plant, its free-flowering habit and handsome form are sure to popularize it, while as = bedding variety it 
makes a compact mass of handsome foliage, with a multitude of buds and blossoms in varying shades of white and rose. 

We predict that the ““CLOTHILDE SOUPERT” will become a fast favorite,and soon as well known as the Jacque- 
minot or Marechal Neil. Add it to your plant order and you will be surprised with its profuse blooming. 

Price, postpaid, each 35c.; or 4 for $1.00. 


Our 1890 Catalogue of all Garden and Flower Seeds, is free. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 146-148 W. WashingtonSL,, Chicago. 
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The Gosmopolitan Magazine, 


Published Monthly by The Cosmopolitan Publishing Company, 
MADISON SQUARE BANK BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Broadway, and 25th Street, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTION 


rice, $2.40 a year. Single copies, 
ascents. Subscribers failing to receive THe CosMOPOLITAN 
by the first of each month will confer a favor by sending a 
postal card to the New York office. The omission will be 
supplied, and investigation made through the Post-office 
Department, 

DISCONTINUANCES. — Subscribers wishing Tue 
CosMOPOLITAN stopped at the expiration of their subscription 
must notify us to that effect, otherwise we shall consider it is 
their wish to have it continued. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered, the new and old address must be given, 
and notice sent two weeks before the change is desired. 

HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order, payable to order 
of THe Cosmoro.tiran Pusuisuinc Co. ash and Postal 
Notes should be sent in Registered Letter. Contracts must 
be signed by the President of the Company. 


Edition for April, 


ADVERTISING rates! $100 per page} $50 per half 
page; $25 per quarter page; 75¢ per line (nonpareil) ; 25 per 
cent, discount on yearly contracts, Preferred positions 
extra; vacant positions and rates furnished on application. 
The Post-office receipts and circulation books of THe Cosmo- 
POLITAN are open at all times for the inspection of advertisers. 
Absolutely no deviation from prices except the special dis- 
count to publishers and colleges. Copy for advertisements 
should be sent in by the first of the month prior to publication. 


COPYRIGHT. The entire contents of this magazine are 
covered by general copyright, and special permission is neces- 
sary for reprinting long extracts, but editors are welcome to 
use not more than one half of any article, provided credit is 
given at the beginning “‘ From The Cosmopolitan Magazine.” 


RECEIPTS.—We do not send receipts for subscriptions 
unless the request is accompanied with stamp. e date on 
your label will indicate within two weeks that the remittance 
was received, 
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TO ARCHITECTS 


7 HE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE ARCHITECTS’ 
COMPETITIONS. $600.00 IN THREE PRIZES. 
EACH COMPETITION $200.00. 


PUBLIC BATHS. 
PUBLIC LAUNDRIES. 
TEMEMENT HOUSE CO-OPERATIVE KITCHENS. 


HE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE OFFERS THE FOLLOWING PRIZES 
of Two Hundred Dollars for the best designs to be 
First. Made in conformity with the following programme and specifications : 

Seconp. The drawings to be judged by a committee of award composed of : 
RICHARD M. HUNT, 

President ; American Institute Architects. 
RICHARD L. HOXIE, 

Uniled States Corps of Engineers. 
ALBERT F. D. OENCH, 

Ex-Superintendent: N. ¥. City Dept. of Building. 
SETH LOW, 

President ; Columbia College. 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, ESQ., 

—AND— 

EDITOR : COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 

Tuirp. The successful drawings to become the property of THe Cosmopo.itan, and 
the right to first publish any drawing to rest exclusively with THE 
COSMOPOLITAN. 

Fourtx. Any competitor to submit, if he wish, drawings for any one, two, or all the 
competitions, and to be eligible for any one, two, or all the prizes. 


PROGRAMME TO APPLY TO EACH COMPETITION. 


[M. B.—This programme has been published in the Cosmopolitan of February and March. Special circular will 
be sent on application.) 


Specifications for Public Baths Competition. | Specifications for Public Laundries Competition. 
The drawings shall exhibit a public bath con- The drawings shall exhibit a laundry interior for 
structed of stone, iron, or equally enduring material. | the requirements of one hundred and fifty families 
The structure is to be mur pe a plot with light | of five each. 








on two sides, not exceeding 200 ft. x 200 ft., any The floor space shall not exceed 100 x 25 ft. 
ah or all of which may be utilized, and provision to Written explanations on separate sheets may ac- 
»e made for baths in both summer and winter, adapted | company the drawings. 


to the necessities of both sexes in.a population of not Specificati for T, H C F 
less than 100,000 people. A letter of explanation must pecifications ded enement touse o-operative 
be submitted with the drawings, setting forth the prob- | Kitchens Competition. 

able cost of maintenance, the number of attendants The drawings shall exhibit a kitchen interior for the 
needed, and any details not apparent in the drawings, | requirements of twenty families of five each. 

but the price of a single bath should not exceed seven The floor space shall not exceed 50x 25 ft. 

cents. The practicable nature of any plan of opera- Written explanations on separate sheets may accom- 
tion will be considered in determining the award. | pany the drawings. 


Always Address COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE ARCHITECTS’ COMPETITION, 
Madison Square Bank Building, 
Fifth Avenue, Broadway, and 25th Street, New York. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Sure to be right if you ride a VICTOR. 








Illustrated Gutchouan free. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., Makers, 


BOSTON. 


WASHINGTON. 


Office and Factory, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Mention Tae CosmMopo.iTan. 





CHAS. W. LOGAN’S 
tried ay eee ssdanmtatias sont 


E. & S. FREY, 
Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
314 W. Balto St., 





ARE BEST 
For the following reasons: 
They are SAFE. 
Because they are PURE. 
They are CHEAP. 
Because they are STRONG. 
They give SATISFACTION. 


Because of their FINE FLAVOR. 


"10490 Luv osn 0} popensied oq you cq 
‘ARHL HOA MSV 


READ THIS. 
St. James Hotel, Balto., Aug. 10th, 1889. 
Cuas. W. Loaan, Esq., 

Dear Sir:—Allow me to say in regard to the Flavoring 
| Extracts sold as Chas. W. Logan’s, that they are the strongest 
and purest I have ever used. They surpass in delicacy of 
flavor all others. 

Respectfully ag 
GUNLACK 
Heed Be Cook and Confectioner. 




























ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


40th ANIWUAL  STATEM=EnT 








OF THE 


7ETNA Lire INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN- 


January 1, 1890. 





Premium Receipts in 18869, : ; : ‘ . } : P $3, 739,410.82 
Interests receipts in 1889, . ‘ . ; ; , ‘ : ; 1,781, 556.02 
Total receipts during the year, . , ‘ . . : 5,520, 966. 84 
Disbursements to Policy-holders, and foe expenses, taxes, &c., . , 4,605, 230.50 
Assets January 1, 1890, . : ‘ . . : . ; ; 34, 805,819.00 
Total Liabilities, ‘ = es 4 . i ; ; : ; 29,060, 727.42 
Surplus by Ct., Mass., and N. Y. standard, ° , , r 5, 745,091.58 
Surplus by many States, . : ‘ ‘ : ‘ 7,450, 000.00 
Policies in force January 1, i€e0, 70, 985, insuring, . ; : , 110,669, 718.94 
Policies issued in 1889, 9,873, insuring, . i R , ; ; 20, 190,098,000 

MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 9 C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 

J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. H. W: Sr. JOHN, Actuary. 


GURDON W. RUSSELL, M. D., Consulting Physician. 


|ON THE INSIDE. 
LADIES ice Sais 


FLORENCE-FINCH KELLY, 
Who Value a Refined Complexion Author of ‘‘Frances: A Story for Men and Women.”’ 


MUST USE price 


% “IT wanted to get in the inside of life and see the wheels 
go round.”—Page 60, “On the Inside.” 
“The story deals with contemporary life in New York 
City, and an what the author assures her readers is a ‘ re- 
ET 


lentlessly faithful picture of the actualities of ourtime. The 
originality, fire, and earnestness which impressed the read- 


MEDICATED ers of ‘ Frances’ are even more noticable in this book. Some 


of the chapters are remarkably vivid and forcible.”—BSal#i- 


more News. 
Intensely interesting as the book is, as a story, many 
will find it quite as stirring and entertaining in the 








advanced ideas voiced by its characters, one of whom 
champions a theory that gives a complete answer to 


Nationalism. 
It is a book which will be read with interest and 
s pleasure, and which will be found worth thinking 
about afterward. 
piiuimiabinn 


_itimparts a brilliant transparency os =| Paper, 50 Cents. Cloth, 75 Ceuts. 


lorati and makes the ekin delicate- 
iy soft ‘and beautiful. xt —— no lime, 


white lead or arsenic. In three shades} Sent postpaid on receipt of price, or it can be ordered 
pink or flesh, white and brunette. through any bookseller. 

FOR SALE BY 
All Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers Everywhere. 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. § SANFRED & COMPANY, 


P. O. Box 1796, NEW YORK. 
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The celebrated IMlustrated Humorous Weekly, TEXAS 
SIFTINGS, “‘The Witty Wonder of the Age,” is too well 
known to require description. 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year. 


IS Free to New Subscribers, 


A LIBRARY OF BOOKS. 


TEXAS SIFTINGS makes the following offer to new 
? subscribers who respond to this advertisement and men- 
— oe publication in which it appears. 


erson who will subscribe for TEXAS SIFTINGS 
for ONE YEAR, and send the subscription price re ‘OUR DOLLARS, and 50 cents extra to cover post- 
age or expressage on Books, will receive ALL THE THREE LIBRARIES described below, 56 books inall. ) 
Those who will subscribe for TEXAS SIFTINGS for SIX MONTHS, and send the subscription 
price of T'WO DOLLARS for six months, and 25 cents extra to cover Be or expressage on Books, 
will receive any ONE of the Libraries that they may select, either No. 1, 2, or 3 
We do not care to accept subscriptions for less than half a year, but, to introduce SIFTINGS to new 
readers, we will send the paper wale for 3 months and any one of the three Libraries, No. 1, 2, or 3, 
for $1.75 in all. This amount includes <A ye as or expressage. 

The subscription price of SIFTINGS is not angel; tt has been and will beGhayear. That is 
the price without premiums. Ouly those who answer this advertisement get the Libraries. They are 
absolutely a free gift, offered to induce the readers of this advertisement to subscribe. The Libraries 
will not be sent unless you mention the publication in which you saw this advertisemeut. 


LIBRART Wo. 1. 


THE MAMMOTH CYCLOPEDIA IN 4 VOLUMES. 


teat and WA7onderful Wor ontaining 2,176 © 
— AND 620 BEAUTIFUL (hese oy, ae 


LIBRARY Wo. 2. 


40 BOOKS BY GREAT AUTHORS. 


Forty books, each containing a com co first-class novel, or other work by a well-known and popular author, are pub- 
lished in neat pamphlet form, printed readable type on good paper, and many of them handsomely illustrated. 








They comprise some of the finest works ever aon by some of the test and most pepular writers, both of America 
and Europe, and place the best literature of the day within the reach of the masses of the people. Each volume is - lete 
in itself; Jules Verne, Wilkie Collins, Miss Braddon, ‘‘The Duchess,” B. L. Farjeon, Robert Louis Stevenson, H. Rider 


Haggard, Charles Reade, and other celebrated writers, are among the authors represented in the above Library. We give 
the whole Forty Books in this Library. 
LIBRARY bro..3 


A SET OF THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
In Twelve Large Volumes, Bound in Thick Paper Covers. 

No offer equal to this has ever been made by any publisher. The set of Dickens’ Works which we 
offer as a premium to new subscribers is handsomely printed from entirely new plates, —_ new type. 
The twelve volumes contain the following famous works, : pubiiehed complete and absolutel pores f 

RISTM. 





DAVID COPPERFIELD, ARNABY RUDGE AND C 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, STORIES, 

NICHOLAS NICKELBY, OLIVER TWIST AND GREAT EXPEC- 
DOMBEY & SON, TATIONS, . 
BLEAK HOUSE, THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, AND THE 
LITTLE DORRIT, UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELER, 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, A TALE OF TWO CITIES, HARD 
PICKWICK PAPERS, TIMES, AND THE MYSTERY OF 


EDWIN DROOD. 
We offer, not a single volume, but the entire set of twelve volumes 
REMEMBER that, although the price of TEXAS SIFTINGS alone is $4.00 a year, you get 


Texas Siftings, One Year, and all THREE Libraries,for - - - $4.00 
d 50 cents sent extra for Bot. or expressage. 
Texas Siftings, Six Months, and any ONE « the ‘Libraries, for - = 2.00 
25 cents sent extra for postage or ex 
Texas Siftings, Three Months, and any ONE of the Li Libraries, for - 1.75 
——- or expressage prepaid by us. 

Although the Texas Siftings Publishing have during the past few weeks received many thousand subscriptions 
from advertising the above offer in other publications, yet they have received many letters from incredulous readers of 
the advertisement, enquiring if Texas Siftings Publishing Co. really mean what they say, and asking how they can afford 
to give, for the money, all that they offer. To anticipate further pew y of this kind they would explain here if it could 
be done in a reasonable space. They, however, give you this hint, and you can then figure out for yourself how and why 
they doit. They certainly don’t expect to make th wo rofit this year on what they offef for the money—any one can see 
that—but they feel absolutely assured—they KNOW—that the above offer, extensively advertised, as is now being done, 
will in a short time result in Texas Siftings having A LARGER C IRCULATION THAN THAT OF ANY OTHER PUBLI- 
CATION IN THE WORLD, Then the Capital spent in this Ambitious effort will pay big dividends through the increase in 
value of Siftings’ advertising space, and otherwise. 

The following are samples of letters we receive daily from subscribers: 

Texas Siftings Pub. Co., N. Y.—We received our Cyclopedia and rejoiced thereat exce ly. How you can do so much 
for the money passes our comprehension. R. B. W. , 24 Dwight St., Boston. 

Texas Siftings Pub. Co., N. Y.—Package of Premium Books received, with —— Iam very much pleased. 

Mrs. F, HEERS, 113 65th St., Englewood, Ill. 

Texas Siftings Pub. Co., N. ¥.—Books received. They are five times as good « as we expected. Worthy to grace any 
library. Thanks. J.B. VAN HOUTEN, Cincinnati, O. 

Send money by P. O. Order, Check, Express, stamps or otherwise. Currency enclosed in ordinary 
letters without registering comes safely. Address 


TEXAS SIFTINGS PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York. 
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" HE average cook sets ‘little store by soup.’ If the family insist i 


upon having it occasionally she makes it, under verbal or dumb pro- 
test, with the grease on. The oils she conceives to be ‘essential’ to strength 
and nourishment swim in flotillas of globules upon the muddy deeps within _ 
the tureen.”” This little scrap of accurate description is from an article by | 
Marion Harland on soup-making. She says that we know how to make soup. 
If you care to ask for it, by postal or otherwise, we will gladly send the article, | 
which we have had daintily illustrated and printed in colors. | 


mee Fords, Peseein Coen, Comsoend, , : 
r hidin Genabe, French Bouillon, ve ng omy THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., 
Printanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beef, Clam 


Broth, 
EB Send us 14 cents to help pay express, and 42 West Broadway, 


receive a sample can, your choice. 
Mention Tur CosMopoLiTan. NEW YORK 
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Carr Tram 


FACTORY AND. ~ 6) 35, 37 ano 39 
WAREROOMS DIVISION ST. 


fr 
| fp 


png 


E manufacture Carriages of the highest grade, and sell them 
from the warerooms, connected with our works, direct to the 

user, at moderate prices. These prices are not increased by inter- 
mediate profits and expenses, but are based only upon a single 
minimum profit on the cost of the best skill, materials and finish. 
| Accurate drawings, with description and prices, will be sent on 
inquiry, 

Orders are solicited for the best class of Vehicles, suitable for 
City and Country, Park or Road. 


Special requirements will receive prompt attention. 
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R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 











S2 Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Bota g ease and every blemish on beauty, 
m@< a a 3 e! emish on uu 
“323 $= and defies detection. It has stood 
— og the test of 40 years, and is so harm- 
3 ee bs we taste it to be sure 
= os : (ape itis properly made, Ac- 
me <5 9 am cept no counterfeit of 
~ 3s Zz similar name. Dr. L. A. 

= Sayre said to a lady of 

the haut-ton (a patient): 

“As you ladies will use 

w \ them, I recommend 
,* *Gouraud’s Cream’ as 





the least harmful of all 

the Skin preparations.” 

For sale by all Druggists 

and Fancy Goods Deal- 

-. ersin the U.S., Canadas, 
Se and Europe. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 











PENN MUTUALLIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADA. 
Nos, 921 and 323 Chestnut Street. 


IE ssn. nang ipond dbhandoal $14,630,744.00 
SURPLUS.. 25251,549.00 


**A SOLID policy in a SOLID company is a SOLID com- 
fort in any situation of life.” 


EXCELSIOR. 


ODORLESS 
FLOWER 
FOOD 





Makes Plants grow and bloom. | 


HALF-POUND PACKAGES BY MAIL, 


25 cents. 


EXCELSIOR FERTILIZER CO. 


121 Front Street, New York. 


Mention this Magazine. 


STERN BROTHERS 


Have now in stock complete lines 
of their 


NEW PARIS CORSET 





The result of their many years’ experience 
in selling the highest grades of French 
corsets. It will be found the most 


PERFECT FITTING 


in the world. To be had in 


FIFTEEN FORMS 


and of the fo:lowing materia‘s: 


Coutille, - . from $5.50 to $9.00 
Wool : - - from 7.25 to 12.00 
Satin and Granite Silk, from 15.00 to 25.00 


Orders by mail and all inquiries will 
receive immediate attention. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


SOLE IMPORTERS, 
| 32-34-36 West 23d Street, 


NEW YORK. 


OLD-FASHIONED CLOCK 


CALENDAR 


or 1890 


Has the series of quaint and 
exquisite pictures by Leighton, il- 
lustrative of the months, and is a 
novel and attractive waill-orna- 
ment, 

It will be mailed to any applicant, 
on receipt of 6c. directed to Calendar 
Department, SHAW STOCKING Co.. 
Manufacturers of the celebrated Shaw- 
knit hosiery, Lowell, Mass., U. S. A. 


















’ 
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ef ee OT SUF . 3000 eyes) From One Original Writ- 


YY Vp ing, Drawing, Music, etc. Of Type-Writer 
Y/ Ja fS, Letters [RQORAEIS be tak 

‘ can be taken 
Lidl Wf / a from one original. Recommended by over 


= emetemenomuaa 3.0000 USERS 


MINED BY THOMAS A, EDISON. A. B. DICK COMPANY, 1 53 & zee: igo yet Cotenge, 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


HOUGH % FORD’S 
PERFECT FITTING SHOES, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Medals Awarded in 1884: NEw ORLEANS WoRLD EXxXPosITION. 
1885 : LOUISVILLE SOUTHERN EXPOSITION. 
1888: BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
1889: Paris, FRANCE, UNIVERSAL ExposITION. 














‘Don't = The Burt & Packard | Shoe 


informs to Shape of 


If you want stocts , with 
freedom from co on and afta esc 
except} 


spotl your ee 
° WA he, Byrt '& Packard 8h Shoe. d SROe. sable 


i. af the best wearing and most stylish gentle- 
Feetwith | : “the Bure & ‘fi slg 


5 no more than ahs other 
none a; in value. All Sy 4 
é a Hand- roy Hand- we and Burtwelt; 
PE also Boys’ and Youtu 
me. not sold pr Da ed dealer send his name 


Shoes. | ‘uae PACKARD & FIELD, 


Bers Peckand,) Brockton, Mass. 


| Wear the Burt & = “K orrect Shape.” 
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The Winner Lovestnent Co 


FULL PAID CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


This company does strictly an investment business and 
shares with investors the results of conservative and profitable 
investments. It offers a fixed income, large profits, and abso- 
lute security, Nearly $2,000,000 net profits paid '< investors 
since 1883, from Kansas City (Mo.), real estate investments, 
At the present time opportunity is offered to invest in bonds, 
secured by first mortgage on one of the best office buildings in 
the West, yielding 6 per cent. guaranteed interest. A bonus 
of stock in the building company accompanies each bond. 
Also in bonds seeured by first mortgage on residence property 
im and adjacent to Kansas City, in the line of immediate devel- 
opnent, yielding 8 per cent. guaranteed interest, These 
bonds participate in one-half the net profits and run five 
years. Send for pamphlet and monthly circulars, 


8% Guaranteed First Mortgages 


on Kansas City real estate always on hand, based on an actual 
selling price, principal and semi-annual interest absolutely 
guaranteed, payable at maturity, and 25 per cent. deposited 
with the American Loan and Trust Company, of Boston, as 
additional security. No safer investment possible. Amounts 
$200,00 upward. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


Massachusetts Hospital Life Insur’e Co. Build’g, 


50 State St., Boston, Mass, 








UMROOFAM<Oo ZMANS OOF 


| 





TOO OFTEN OVERLOOKED! 


Too Often Overlooked, in the distribution of 
holiday gifts, are persons who are ruptured. If you 
are not ruptured yourself you may not know that. 
there are so many sufferers; but the fact is that 
about fen per cent. of the entire population are 
afflicted with hernia, which is the medical term 
for rupture, 


What can be done for them? Firstly, they 
need trusses, But they may be already provided 
for in that respect, as they may be also with cloth- 
ing and other necessaries. A truss, however, which 
may be styled a bracelet for the body, although it 
is more useful than ornamental, is not supposed to 
last for ever, and you may be sure that a handsome, 
hew, scientifically constructed truss will be an ac- 
ceptable present to three-fourths of those who have 
“made the old one last” until its usefulness is 
impaired, if not totally destroyed, 


O. Frink, of 234 Broadway, New York, will 
mail to any address one of his light, clean, durable, 
adjustable, single trusses, upon receipt of $10; 
double truss, $12. For ¢5 additional he will send a 
box of FRINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY, which 
is a positive cure for hernia when used in connec- 
tion with any good truss. Children in arms are 
cured by the REMEDY alone, without the aid of 
atruss. A gift of either or both of these meritorious 
articles will be thankfully appreciated, and the 
recipient will always hold the donor in grateful 
remembrance. 


TOO OFTEN OVERLOOKED! 


UmMRoormm<90 ZmaANO 004 








we BABCOCK” BUCKBOARD 








The “* Babeock ” Buckboard, susceptable of three 

different changes in seating. Finished in Antique Oak. 

The quickest selling vehicle we have ever put before the 

gentie. We manufacture all kinds of Carriages for City, 
ea Shore and Country use. 


H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, Watertown, W. ¥. 


Satesrooms ux N.Y. Crry, 406-412 Broome Street, 





Emevig Tracy Y. PARKHURST. 
Neue Biessinc Eyster. 


Pacific Coast Revision Bureau. 


The Pacific Coast Revision Bureau is prepared 
to fulfill the following services : 


1. The reading and criticism of all kinds of manuscript. 


2. The revision for the press of short stories, novels, poems, 
histories, family records, text-books, monographs, etc., 
with especial reference to their style and arrangement. 


3. The translation of stories, scientific articles and references, 
from the French, German, Spanish, Italian, Danish, 
Russian, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. 

4. The giving of advice regarding the suitable disposition of 
manuscript. 

5. The composition of original articles by a corps of ex- 
perienced writers. This embraces the writing of poems 
for special occasions, addresses, memorials, monographs, 
and short stories. 

6. The writing of book reviews. 

7. The furnishing of original illustrations, for magazine 
articles, in black and white as well as in aquarelle. 
Process work, apes favorably with any done in 
Boston or New York, can be supplied by’tite bureau, 

8, The making of type-writing copies of manuscript at 
reasonable rates, 

9. The careful preparation of legal documents. 

10, The reading of proof. 
11, The preparation of announcements for real estate firms, 
mercantile houses, and summer resorts. 


All manuscript to be forwarded prepaid, and 
return postage at letter rates must be enclosed. 

Terms furnished on application. 

All communications regarded as strictly confi- 
dential, Address 


PACIFIC COAST REVISION BUREAU, 
1419 Taylor Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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PENN MUTUALLIFE 


EINSUBANCE COMPANY OF PHILADA. 
Nos, 921 and 323 Chestnut Street. 


OE es ae as Dandael $14,630,744.00 
SURPLUS. 23251,549.00 


once for postpaid copy! HM. 





“A SOLID D policy i ina SOLID company isa SOLID com- | 


fort in any situation of life.” 


Me USne rai Oulturer Dontrable Noritions 





progressive students. All i 
wil a. .. valuable information — 
by addressing E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 









GARMENTS GUARANTEED TO FIT 
) PERFECT wiTHOuT TRYINGON. 


HOFREE © 





co. SETS 


best ever made. 
dealer for them. The story of Featherbone sent free. “Sabos 
The Warren Featherbone Co,, Three Oaks, Mich. 


B 0 N D ${ BOUGHT anv SOLD. 


We deal in Land Warrants and Scrip, 
Applicable to Government Land, and Transact a 
Regular Banking Business. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


5. A. KEAN & CO., Banners, 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
15 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PLAY 


SILKE FRINGE, PHOTO. CARDS &c., 20 New Songs, 1 pack Escort 
1900 Cards, pe Ft Love ee RichaRacy Jokes, Tricks,Games,@New 
SAVE MONEY. Before you buy 


BICYCLE or 











one BY STATES, 
NTIES, CITIES 
{sau DISTRICTS, ETC., 





nes, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
pens Club & Parlor. Bestout. Cata- 
logue free. T. 8. Denison,Chicago,lIllL. 











TYRITER 
Send to A. W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, Ohio, = prices. New 
and 400 


D\ Bicycles at reduced prices and 400 second-hand ones. Difficul 
‘Ge repairing. Bicycles, Guns and Type Writers taken in exchange. 











aoe Se eenenes Oe 
berg, ted.. He ies, | 23, —Dyke’s Beard 





on my upper lip in 4 weeks. My face 
was entirely smooth. Hundreds 





‘ lishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 





U with Prof. Schultze’s BOOK 
READ beers Shhate ANA ry 7Zeb, es me ee 
ed | Ev (silver wra; t 
TRUEA FF, Easton, Pa, 
American News ‘Company supplies the trade. 
in the Marke’ 


Alkethrept For ipoce Ly ‘an 
SAMPLE PACKETS GRATIS. 130 West 234 si Street. 
cians and poten Regular graduate. 


PIUM oO. S. SAR GENT, M.D., corner Beacon 


and Marion streets, Brookline, Mass., 2 miles from Boston. 


Hutchinson’s Gloves 


For driving or street wear, Made with care 
from selected stock and warranted. Those 
wishing serviceable gloves and to learn how 
to get them and save money, send stamp to the 
manufacturer for his book about gloves. 
Established 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


LADIES, ATTENTION! 


The best face and nursery powders made and guaranteed 
to be free from lead, zinc, Lileath, and all other injurious 
minerals are contained in the ** Perforated Chamois 
Sachets,’? the most delightful toilet accessory ever invented, 
as thousands of ladies who continually use them will testify. 
For sale everywhere, or sent by mal, Price, 25 cents. 
THORPE & CO., Sole Mfrs. 
80 Cortlandt St., New York. 


WORK SHOPS 


Of Wood and Metal Workers without Steam Power, 
Equipped with Outfits of 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machin’y 





For A oy © amas 


CHOCOLATE 





Habit cured without suffering. Method 
new. No pay till cured. Refer to physi- 

















afew tower A mien jobs, and greater 
fee work 1 by any other means for do- 
Mey Bold subject to trialin your 
r Price- 
wer F. Hy JNO. BARNES © 
gRuby St., ROCKFORD, ILL. 





OPIUM HABIT 


Painlessly and Permanently Cured at home. a On) mope f - 
the Opium Eater, preownet and advertised in 1868 Book 
Free. Address Dr. 8. a4 COLLINS, discoverer and sole -~4 =< 


urer, LA PORTE, I 
00 A. MONTH can be made 


$15.2 s° 10 $250. “="working for us. Persons pre- 


ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole time 
= the business, Spare moments may be profitably employed 
also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 


B, F. JOHNSON & CO., 100g Main St., Richmond, Va. 


SEED 


HEAVEN AND HELL. By EMANUEL 
SWEDENBORG. 420 pages, papercover. Mailed 
prepaid for 14 Cents. 

THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 1,000 octavo 
pages, cloth. Mailed prepaid for $1.30. 

Address American Swedenborg Printing and Pub- 
York City. 








6 pkts. of my choicest Flower Seeds, 10c. Beautiful 
catalogue free. F. B, MILLS, Thorn Hill, N. Y. 








ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


To avoid the evil effects of Tea and Coffee, D RFLIN °S 
use constantly VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA, 0 GER 
which is a STRENGTHENER OF THE 


1 ae and a refreshing and nourishing AMERICAN 


“VANHOUTEN’S| om 
COCOA 


BEST AND GOES FARTHEST,” 


are household words all over Europe. 

Now that manufacturers are drawing the attention 
of the American public to this fi7’s¢ and, ever since 
its invention, the Best of all cocoas will soon be 
appreciated here as well as elsewhere all over the 
world. All that the manufacturers request is simply 
one trial, or still better a comparative test with 
whatever other cocoa it may be; them VAN | 
Houten’s Cocoa itself will convince every one of 
its great superiority in strength, flavor, | 
and economy, It is because of this superiority 
that the English high class paper Health says: 


‘Once used, always used.” 














CARAFE OR WATER BOTTLE. 


Ask ror VAN Houren’s AND TAKE No oTuer. | FOr Sale by all Prominent Dealers in the U. S. 


“~ O'Clock . 
5 ock Teas. 
I Kone desire for more luxurious requisites for the 
5 O'clock Tea Table has stimulated the 
production in larger variety and more beautiful 


designs of the Hot Water Kettle. The one here 
illustrated the capacity of 12 cups is valued at $15.00. 






lS A 
( IW\\\\ 
bbe! Those in Solid Silver range in value from $50.00 
: upward, the most desirable having the capacity of 
12 cups, is elaborately hand chased and priced at 
$75. A full and well chosen collection of Solid 
' Silver Table Ware, Toilet Articles, Desk Articles, 
anc devices for Personal adornment. 
Rich Table China and Glass a Specialty. Careful attention 
given to mail orders and Catalogues furnished free. 


OviNnGTON BROTHERS, 


330 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn House, 
NEW YORK. Fulton & Clark Sts. 
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JAMES McCREERY & CoO., 


Specialties for Ladies, Gentlemen and Children, in Garments 
suited to the various popular 


ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


Riding Habits, “Tuxedo” Suits, Yachting Gowns. 
Broadway and 11th Street, New York. 


300 Dollars 


PREMIUMS 


will be offered to Purchasers through 


H.C.F.KOCH &CO. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Teameeeeenewes’ FASHION CATALOGUE. 


Special designs on A GUIDE OF HOW TO BUY 


avoatwsure comaxy|Dry Goods from New York 


76 Fifth Ave.,N.¥.City. | and have them delivered free of charge—when the order 
amounts to a specified sum—at prices guaranteed 
A. B. ANDREWS & CO, lower hey we Ye Go other eee a ot . 
‘abas Publis! arch 1o, *90, and maile © upon app! par) 
ew ih Ave, Chicago. | in ; listing and illustrating with over 2,000 lith 
wopbeuts everything needed for Ladies’, Gents Cul 
ren’s wear and adornment ; Housekeeping Goods, 





yer IMPORTERS 
AND 
RETAILERS 


6th Avenue and 20th St., New York. 


In writing, please mention this magazine. 


PHOTOGRAPHY DQNE QUICKLY. 


THE P. D. Oo. CAMERA. 


The Latest Improvement in Detective Cameras. 
Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertically or horizontally. Can be used either 
with Films or Plates. 
PROTECTED BY FOUR PATENTS, AND ANOTHER PENDING. 
Handsomely covered with Black Grained Leather, and filled with fine Combination 
Instantaneous Achromatic Lens, with Patent Double Dry Plate or Film Holder. 


Price, complete, only $20.00. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., Manufacturers, 


591 Broadway, New York. 
47 years established in this line of business. 
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“ HE average cook sets ‘little store by soup.’ If the family insist 


upon having it occasionally she makes it, under verbal or dumb pro- 
test, with the grease on. The oils she conceives to be ‘essential’ to strength 
and nourishment swim in flotillas of globules upon the muddy deeps within 
the tureen.’’ This little scrap of accurate description is from an article by 
Marion Harland on soup-making. She says that we know how to make soup, 
If you care to ask for it, by postal or otherwise, we will gladly send the article, 
which we have had daintily illustrated and printed in colors. 


meee Tortie, Texsagin, Coline, ~——s 

! é y> tle, ad ’ ’ 

Chiden Geet. French Boutllon, » Remy om THE FRANCO-AMEnRICAN FOOD CO., 
re “gana Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beef, Clam 

a Send us 14 cents to help pay express, and 42 West Broadway, 


receive a sample can, your choice. 


Mention Tur CosmMopo.iTan. NEW YORK. 
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veo ON) 
‘PIANOS: 


ESTABLISHED IN 185i. 
25000 SOLD AND_IN USE 


THEY COMBINE SYMPATHETIO, PURE 


IN THE 
PACTION GUARANTEED. 

CATALOGUES AND FULL INFORMA- 
TION MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 











BE CONVINCED 


That MRS. DR. WM. BAKER’S MAGNETIC LINI- 
MENT is the only Guaranteed Remedy in the world 
that is a positive cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Malaria, all aches and pains, Coughs and Colds, All 
use it with perfect success and satisfaction, and no house- 
hold should be without it. At all Druggists. 50 cents 
and $1.00 per Bottle, or sent C. O. D. from office, 
23 East 14th Street, New York City. 


PMERICAN ( 


GA mee ! mnie 


YCLES # 
7 SATALOGUE 7 \ 


Gare on Rrmaicanio% 7 


valerreRy Mu (o*s, 


“AN MANUFACTURLRS' p) 


GoRAU ia 





The “Old Reliable.” 


I have written with 


Waterman's 
Ideal Fountain Pen 


for the past five years to the exclusion of everything 
else in the pen line. I have seen hundreds in use in 
the hands of my pupils and brother shorthand writ- 
ers, but I have yet to hear the first word of unfavor- 
able comment, and have yet tosee the dozen pens of 
other makes for which I would exchange my own 
“Old Reliable.”—James N. Kimpauu, Vice-Pres. 
Stenographers’ Association, N, Y. 


A pen with which a stenographer writes as 
fast as a man talks is reliable for any writer. 


You will not lose anything in giving it 
atrial, for if it is not entirely satis- 
factory, it can be returned, and 
your money will be refunded, 


It 1s made in several styles and sizes. 


Send for an illustrated price list and testimonials, 


Azents Wanted. Mention Tue Cosmopo.itan- 


LL. E. Waterman Co., 
155 Broadway, New York. 


MODES IN COIFFURES. 


An Illustrated Book on Hair 

Dressing, has become one of the 

necessities for women of every 

% class to possess. It educates her 

to make her scanty tresses look 

abundant, or if they are very thick 

and heavy how to make it appear 

snug and nicely proportioned, and 

how to treat it to be her one chief 

charm. Lvery Edition contains 

portrait: of some of the loveliest. 

women in society who lead in the styles of wearing the hair. 

Number ready the 15th. I willsend a copy to every lady 

who will mention this paper. Three stamps must accom- 
pany the order. 





MADAM THOMPSON, 224 5th Ave., N. Y- 





MERSON 


174 TREMONT s 
ese 50.000 
iia ‘Y Ly iN 


ide 
WARRANTED 


“ces PIANO 


Free 


ISUPERIOR 
QUALITY 
Moo ee 
PRicrgs 


“0S 
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R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes T; Pimples, Freckle: 
Moth Patches’ F bg Skin dis. 
conn and every blemish on beauty 
and defies detection. It has stood 
the test of 40 years, and is so harm- 
less we taste it to be sure 
Pm itis properly made, Ac- 
m@ cept no counterfeit of 
similar name. Dr. L. A. 
said to a lady of 
the haut-ton (a patient): 
“As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend 
*Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful of all 
the Skin ——— 
For sale by all Druggists 
and Fancy Goods 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS— 
Bealtifies the Skin 
No other cosmetic 
will do it, 


eal- 


ersin theU.S., Canadas, 
and Europe. 


a : “a0 ~ 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


EINSUBANCE COMPANY OF PHILADA. 
Nos, 921 and 323 Chestnut Street, 


ASSETS............. ss cee ssesess+-14,630,744.00 
SURPLUS 232513549.00 


“A SOLID policy ina SOLID company is a SOLID com- 
fort in any situation of life.” 





THE GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN 


ROOFING. 


We are now ready to supply the product of entirely 
new machinery and processes, just completed, by aid of 
which we not only have greatly improved the strength 
and durability of our well-known ASBESTOS ROOFING, 


but have also secured a degree of uniformity never be- | 


fore attained in any similar fabric. We offer this as the 


PERFECTED form of the portable Roofing which we have | 


manufactured with continued improvements during the 
past thirty years, and as the most desirable Roofing for 
general purposes. 

The important features of our recent improvements, 
for which patents have been allewed and others applied 


for in this country and in Europe, are described in our | 


new circular, which, with samples, will be sent free by 
mail. 


Our Asbestos Roofing is now in use upon Factories, | 
Foundries, Cotton Gins, Chemical Works, Railroad Bridges, | 


Cars, Steamboat Decks, etc., in all parts of the world. 

It is supplied ready for use, in rolls containing 200 square 
feet, and weighs, with Asbestos Roof Coating, ready for 
shipment, about 85 pounds to 100 square feet. 

Itis adapted for steep or flat roofs in all climates, and 
ca n be readily applied by unskilled workmen. 

a@ There are inferior imitations of our Asbestos Roof- 
ing; purchasers are cautioned. 

Samples and Descriptive Price-List free by mail. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


W. H. Johns Liquid Paints, 
Fire-Proof Paints, Building Felt, 
Steam-Pipe and Boiler Coverings, 

Asbestos Steam Packings, Gaskets, etc. 
Vulcabeston Moulded Rings, Washers, etc. 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 











Stern Bros. 


NEW 
Paris Corset, 


THE 


“CLASSIQUE” 


has elicited the followin 
the N. Y. 


N. Y. WORLD— 

A rem rkavle display. 
richest and most vari 
Corsets ever shown. 

N. Y. TRIBUNE— 

The ‘‘Classique’’ Corset is capestaliy 
valuable tor its shape. It is shown in 
a variety of rich materials, of beauti- 
ful colors and delicate tint . 

N. Y. TIMES-— 

Cne of the finest disp ays in Corsets ever 
made. The ‘‘ Classique”’ is shown in 
a dazzling variety of delicate tints. It 
is noticeable for the long waist and 
short hip effect so muc. desired by 
the lad es. 

N. Y. TELECRAM— 

For comfort and luxury this Corset can- 
n t be equalled by ..ny other Corset in 
the market. 

N. Y. SUN— 

It exceeds all former records in Corset 

making. 
T. Y. PRESS— 

This Corset is perfection. 

N. Y. COM. ADVERTISER— 

Every new idea evolved by the study of 
the requir m nts in making Corsets 
has b.cn em vodied in the ‘‘Classique.” 


15 MODELS, 


in the most beautiful colors and of the fol- 
lowing materials: 


Coutille, Wool, Satin, 
Cranite Silk and 
Brocade. 


32-36 W. 23d St, N.Y, 


comments from 
es: 


Probably the 
assortment of 


‘ 





ENAMEL scart S2tecian| 


—— 


THIS FAMOUS ENAMEL PAINT 


for decorating Tables, Chairs, Glassware, Vases, Brack- 
ets, Bedsteads, etc., etc., made in every color, shade or 
tint In tins, 30 and 60 cts., postpaid, 35 and 70 cts. Also 
gallon and half-gallon cans. 


BATH ENAMEL, ,obtTitling wate 
§ resist boiling water, 
in tins, 70 cts,, postpaid, 80 cts. Also in gallon and half-gal 
lon cans. 
E. ASPINALL, 98 and 100 BEEKMAN ST,, N. Y., 
Sole Agent for the United States. 
Sold everywhere. 
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MIMBEOGRAPE 
Patented by Tos. A. Epison, 


Makes 3,000 copies of one original writing, Draw- 
ing, Music, etc. 1,400 copies of one original 
Typewriter Letter. Recommended by over 40,000 
users, Send for circular and sample of work. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152 - 154 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 32 Liberty Street, NEW YORE 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


HOUGH & FORD'S 
PERFECT FITTING SHOES, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Medals Awarded in 1884: NEw ORLEANS WORLD EXpPosITION. 
1885 : LOUISVILLE SOUTHERN EXPOSITION. 
1888: BrussELs, BELGIUM, INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
1889: Paris, Franck, UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION. 


PATENT LEATHER VAMP. LIGHT TAN OOZE CALF. 








Don't | <Bukies FAeKarp |The Bur & Packard Shoe 


If you want perfecti yk -. fit, with 
The Burt & Pacuanp. freedom from corns and a omfort 


spoul your “ **Korrect Shape.” rhe oes ae oe wear rang except 


, a It isacknow LEER the mostcomfortable 
ev RT 2 the best wearing and most stylish gentle- 


F. t ie th men’s shoe made ix the world. 
261 W7 : srnaren (E ww | The Burt & Packard Shoe costs 
no more than any other fine shoe, Oe hnough 
none approach tt in value, All styles in 
h a Hand-made, Hand-Welt, and Burtwelt; 
= also Boys’ and Youtus 
\ . E If not sold by your dealer send his name 
Ss aes and your address to 
hoes. . whee PACKARD & FIELD, 


Bec Packard.) Brockton, ioe, 


Wear the Burt S > Packard "K orrect Shape.” 
































ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


The Winner [resnet Co 


FULL PAID CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


This company does strictly an investment business and 
shares with investors the results of conservative and profitable 
investments, It offers a fixed income, large profits, and abso- 
lute security, Nearly $2,000,000 net profits paid to investors 
since 1883, from Kansas City (Mo.), real estate investments, 
At the present time opportunity is offered to invest in bonds, 
secured by first mortgage on one of the best office buildings in 
the West, yielding 6 per cent. guaranteed interest. A bonus 
of stock in the building « y acct each bond, 
Also in bonds secured by first mortgage on residence property 
in and adjacent to Kansas City, in the line of immediate devel- 
opment, yielding 8 per cent, guaranteed interest, These 
bonds participate in one-half the net profits and run five 
years. Send for pamphlet and monthly circulars. 


8% Guaranteed First Mortgages 


on Kansas City real estate always on hand, based on an actual 

selling price, principal and semi-annual interest absolutely 

guaranteed, payable at maturity, and 25 per cent. deposited 

with the American Loan and Trust Company, of Boston, as 

additional security. No safer investment possible. Amounts 
.0o upward, 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


Massachusetts Hospital Life Insur’e Co. Build’g, 


50 State S8i., Boston, Mass, 








v 

















tw BABCOCK” BUCKBOARD 








The “ Babeock ” Buckboard, susceptable of three 
different changes in seating. Finished in Antique Oak. 
The quickest selling vehicle we have ever put before the 

ublic. We manufacture all kinds of Carriages for City, 

ea Shore and Country use. 


H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, Watertown, X. Y. 


Satesrooms ux N.Y. Crry, 406-412 Brooms Street. 
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Look at these pictures. What do you want shoes for? 
to look well on the foot, or to look well when in the hand? 


« “A, 


The James Means $3 Shoe will not please spend-thrifts. 
We do not claim that it is the most stylish shue ever sold, 
what we do claim is, that no shoe of any price, having 
its durability, can compare with it in style, finish and per- 
fection of fit. 

Every genuine pair is stamped plainly on the sole 


JAMES MEANS 
$3 SHOE. 


If the name is not spelled exactly as you see it here, the 
shoes are only imitations of our James Means $3 Shoe, 
which is the original $3 Shoe. 

Any retailer in the United States can supply you if you 
do not let him sell you some less durable shoe which pays 
him a larger profit. If your dealer will not supply you, please 
write us a postal card, giving us his name and telling us 
what he says to you. Then you will hear from us, These 
shoes are made in Lace, Button and Congress, with extra 
quality elastics. If you have been disappointed by the imi- 
tations of our goods, that must make you all the more anxious 
to get the genuine. 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 41 Lincoln St.. Boston. 





Emruiz Tracy Y. PARKHURST. 
Neue BiessinG Eyster. 


Pacific Coast Literary Bureau. 


The Pacific Coast Revision Bureau is prepared 
to fulfill the following services : 

. The reading and criticism of all kinds of manuscript. 

. Therevision for the press of short stories, novels, poems, 
histories, family records, text-books, monographs, 
etc., with especial reference to their style and arrange- 
ment, 

The translation of stories, scientific articles and refer- 
ences, from the French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Danish, Russian, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 

The giving of advice regarding the suitable disposition 
of manuscript. 

The composition of -— articles by a corps of ex- 
perienced writers. ‘hts embraces the writing of 
poems for special occasions, addresses, memorials, 
monographs, and short stories. 


ns 


Y 


wn 


> 


The writing of book reviews. 
7. The He hag of original illustrations, for magazine 
articles, in black and white as well as in aquarelle. 
Process work, comparing favorably with any done in 
Boston or New York, can be supplied by the bureau. 
The making of type-writing copies of manuscript at 
reasonable rates. 


a 


The careful preparation of legal documents. 
The reading of proof, 
. The preparation of annouficements for real estate firms, 
mercantile houses, and summer resorts. 
All manuscript to be torwarded prepaid, and 
return postage at letter rates must be enclosed. 
Terms furnished on application. 
All communications regarded as strictly confi- 
dential. Address 


PACIFIC COAST LITERARY BUREAU, 
1419 Taylor Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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PRIZE STORY CONTEST. 


To collect material for our hew Literary Journal, we now 
offer $900.00 for best short stories. Good stories not winning 
purchased. Tell your literary friends, and write at once. 
Stamps for particulars. THE hetnmend 4D 0., evel, Ohio. 


THE ECONOMY OF FOOTWEAR. 


An illustrated pamphlet interesting to everyone who wears 
shoes, sent free on receipt of name and address on postal 
card, Box 551, Brockton, Mase. 


T PENN MUTUALLIFE Ii 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADA. 
Nos, 921 and 323 Chestnut Street. 

$14,630,744.00 

; 232515549. 00 

“‘A SOLID policy in a SOLID company is a SOLID com- 


fort in any situation of life.” 


BS CTO RTE LOSUTION, and 
open to progressive students. All in interested 

Will receive valuable information 

by addressing E. TOURJ EE. Bove, Mass. 








GARMENTS GUARANTEED TO FIT 
) PERFECT witHouT TRYINGON. 


[OF REEO 


>> by return mail i descriptive 
. 00D NEW = 





HEAVEN AND HELL. .2,2%3°% 





416 pages, paper 
covea Mailed prepaid for 14 Cents by the American Swed- 
enborg Printing and Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, 


New Tork City. 
4 ) N D S{ | Sa DISTRICTS, ETC., 
BOUGHT and SOLD. 
We deal in Land Warrants and Scrip, 
Applicable to Government Land, and Transact a 
Regular Banking Business. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


5. A.KEAN & CO., Bankers, 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
15 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





poe ED BY STATES, 
UNTIES, CITIES, 





es, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
LClub & Parlor. Best out. Cata- 


logue free. T. 8. Denison.C sritnaatnatia 





pack Escort 
Cards, 1 pe Love Cards,876 Richa Racy Jokes,Tric ET et aNew 


N00 SILKE FRINGE, PHOTO, CARDS &c.. 20 New Songs, 1 
of (genume) Cards 2ots. CROWN CanD cv., Caniz, Ohio. 


SAVE MONEY. Before you a buy TY 


BICYCLE or JyRitiR 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, Ohio, for prices. New 
Bicycles at reduced prices and 400 second-hand ones. Difficult 





tention Bicycles, Guns and Type Writers taken in exchange. 





JOHN MILLARD writes from Odin- 
burg, Ind., Nov. 29,—Dyhe’s Beard 


on my upper lip in d weeks. My thee Ub 
cite, 
’ . 





Smith Ned. Co.. 








Ww have ~f ny not sent 21 cents for BOOKS OF THE 
LE ANALYZED? It is but 21 cents, and 
i A should have a oop’; 





T. FRUEAUFF, Easton, Pa. 


2D HAND BICYCLES 


payments no extra charge: Heed ter Gane, 
extra c r Cata, 
"Rowe, sara azard&Co,, G St..Peorw,I, 


Habit cured without suffering, Method 
new. No pay till cured. Refer to physi- 








cians =F atients. Regular graduate, 
O. S. SAR GENT, M.D., corner Beacon 
and Marion streets, Brookline, Mass., 2 miles from Boston. 


‘Hutchinson’s Gloves 


ARE THE BEST MADE 


For driving or street wear, Made with care 
from selected stock and warranted. Those 
wishing serviceable gloves and to learn how 
to get them and save money, send stamp to the 
manufacturer for his beak about gloves. 
Established 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


LADIES, ATTENTION! 


The best face and nursery powders made and guaranteed 
to be free from lead, zinc, Et and ali other injurious 
minerals are contained in the ** Perforated Chamois 
Sachets,”’? the most delightful toilet accessory ever invented, 
as thousands of ladie; who continually use them will testify. 
For sale everywhere, or sent by mail. Price, 25 cents. 


THORPE & CO., Sole Mfrs. 
$0 Cortlandt St., New York. 


WORK SHOPS 


Of Wood and Metal Workers without Steam Power, 
Equipped with Outfits of 


BARNES’ PATENT . 
Foot Power Machin’y 


allow lower bids on jobs, and greater 
fits than AF any other means for do- 
Be wenk. L pady te to — in your 


shop. “pond tor Price-Lis 
WP & JNO BARNES CO. 
Addressjgattub: y St., ROCKFORD, ILL, 


OPIUM HABIT 


Painlessly and Permanently Cured at home. The Ouly Hope for 
the Opium Eater. Digcorerrt and advertised in 1868. ook Sent 
Free, Address Dr. S COLLINS, discoverer and sole manufact- 
urer, LA PORTE, IND. 

















00 A MONTH can be made 

$15. to $2 0. har Be for us. Persons pre- 

ferre who at 0 dé a horse and give their whole time 

to the business. Spare moments may be profitably employed 
also. A few vacancies in towns an cities. 


B. F. JOHNSON & CO., ro0y Main St., Richmond, Va. 


SEED 





6 pkts. of my choicest Flower Seeds, 10c. Beautiful 
catalogue free. F. B, MILLS, Thorn Hill, N. Y 





ASTHMA C 


SCHIFFMANN’S ASTHMA CURE 


tly relieves the most violent attack 
for results. and eure a 
and acure 
“ear le trial convinces 
and $1.00, of 


or by ee to any 
Dr. ke SOHLFF MANN / 


waitin 
i 
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PERFECT COMPLEXIONS. 
U Mme. A. Ru rt’s 
86 Worid:Renown: Face 
ae 30 days. It will a thor- 
your complexi and re- 
= reckles, pimples, “moth and 
r 


all tion 
from the skin; 1 bottle, $2; 3 bot- 
tles (usually required to clear the 
complexion), $5. Send 4 cts. pos- 
tage for catalogue and sealed 

highest 





con 


rma A 
> ddress MME. A. RUPPERT, 
30 East 14th St., New York, N.Y 


Be 








Circulars of Rare and Curious Books Free. Cat. for 
, stamp. THURBER & CO., Bay Shore, N, Y, 


and Entertainments for Church, School, 
Club, and Home Exhibitions, Descriptive 
catalogue FREE if you mention this rae 

t.N.Y. 


LD ROORBACH, 9 Murray S' 
















BEE ues Ruinan Sent Pree: 


@ 1, Sanitary, Cl d Artisti 
ALDINE FIRE PLACE. GkiND RAPIDS, MIOR 












“- me J a Cup of Perfect Tea. 


ER of 3% pounds of 
Fine Te either goer 44 ont, 
Gunpowder, Les | Hyson, Mixed, Eng- 
lish Breakfast, or Sun Sun Chop, sent by 
mail on receipt of $2.00. Be particular and 
state what kind of Tea you want, Greatest 
inducement ever offered to get orders for 
our celebrated Teas, Coffees, and Baking 
Powder. Pa4 full ball partigulare address 
EAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Bowe 1 and 83 — St., New York, 








ESTERBROOK’S 


PENS. 





Standard and A Nos, 048, 14, 180, 289, 318, 388. All Stationers 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John Street. New York 





SHORTHAND in 10 lessons, Celebrated Pernir. 
Method. No shuding, ro position, Trial lessons free. 
Write Pernin SHorTHANL InstITUTE, Detroit, Mich. 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, D. C. 
Patent: No atty’s fee until Patent obtained, 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


GARD FINEST T. SAMPLE We "bom Maen iden Nemes 
BOUTFIT ford CENTS. 
National ai Oard So. SOl0, OHIO, 


FRE SAMPLE CARD Dag, LOW PACS ed la 
FIT FRER. SEND 2-CENT STAMP FOR POSTAGE, 
D. 8. CARD 00, CADIZ, OHIO. 


END for our offer in GOLD for the best Story or Essay 
on the benefits of Life Insurance. Every contribution 
paid for. Address LEW REPLOGLE, 

Sec’y of the Howard, Indianapolis, Ind. 


makes attractive homes, 
A LL PA PE pad nd low peices, enormous 
it of ‘euiee and 
honorable treatment cases aa pm nk n all 
U.8.to recommend us. Lustres 6c.a roll. WandsomeColds 12c. 
Felts 20c. +r 4 poise 35c. cer Se. —- 
will send t dress sam borders 


with 
A. L. 01 iAMENT a CO,, 1206 fo Market St. PHILADELPHIA. PA 




















LOVELY WOMAN! 


Beautiful form, brilliant eyes, _ pearly white, 
rfect heath. Lite worth the living to all who use 
r. Ammett’s French Arsenic Complexion Wafers. 

per box by mail to any add 


FULTON MFG CO.,18 Cortlandt St., New York. 








VICTORY AT LAST! 
Self-Threading Sewing Necdles. 


The Blind can use them. Invaluable for fail- 
ing sight. Finest needle made. Millward’s 
Gold Eyes; do not cut the thread. Sample 
paper lWc., 3 for 25c., 12 for 80c. 
New ENGLAND Novetty M’r’G Co., 
24 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 


50° PRINTING! AUT 








Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. Address ' 
INGERSOLL & BRO.,45 Fulton 8t, NX. ¥.Cuy 








Tuos. A. Witmurt & Son, 


FINE PICTURE FRAMES, 


54 E. THIRTEENTH STREET, 


Tuirpv Door West or 


Broapway, NEW YORK, 


REPAIRING AND REGILDING 
NEATLY DONE, 





And the best medical 
treatment for tired 
at “THe Nervine,” 
BURLINGTON, Vanonr. 
. WILLARD os e, $3). Supt., is pleased to refer to 


| Bi Re Fiisvell (Vt.), 
} (U.V.M,). 


Hair 


Dwight (Yale), Pres. Buckham 





ES Giroular free. Gives pamese eee 
Bera Titeot'd Modinal Sour 


AT@FOLKS® 


using *‘ Anti-Corpulene ” lose 15 * 
They canse no sickness, contain no poison and meve® 
Particulars (sealed) 40. W cox Spesitic Cory PhilagPae 


for free Catalogue of Books of Amusements, Speak- 
ers, Dialogues, Gymnastics, Calisthenics, Fortune 


















ers, Dream Books, Debates, Letter Writers. 
DICK & FITZGERALD, 18 Ann St., N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED—ALSO MEN. Two im- 
mense new specialties; 1 lady made $27 
before dinner, another $16 the first hour; 


extraordinary opportunity; proof free. 
LITTLE & CO., 214 Clark St., Chicago, TL. 


CHANCE FOR ALL 
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ISCHER 


RABILITY 
MODPDRATE PRICHS 
BASY TESMS, BICHANGED. 


DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


{10 Fifth Ave., cor. (6th Street, 


NEW YORE CITY. 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADA. | 


Nos, 921 and 323 Chestnut Street. 
ASSETS . $14,630,744.00 
SURPLUS.. 23251, 549. 00 


“A SOLID bdediies in aSOLID company is a SOLID com- 
fort in any situation of life.” 





HAVE YOU CATARRH? 


Do You Have Asthma? 
i By means of the Prttow- 
Hii: INHALER, Sufferers in every 
ii part of the land have been 
' cured of the above diseases, 
ij and many who were for years 
} afflicted are now strong and 
‘well. The Pr_ttow-INHALER 
=— is apparently only a pillow, 
—_—sS but from liquid ae 

thatare : harmless (tar, carbolic acid, iodine, etc.) it 
off an atmosphere which you breathe a// ‘night (ora or 
eight ape om whilst taking ordinary rest in sleep. There 
are no $ or tubes, as the medicine is contained in 
concealed reservoirs, and the healing atmosphere arising 
pan it ——- the head. It is perfectly simple in its 
work ing? sae can be used by a child with absolute 


safety edicine for the reservoirs goes with each 
power of the Prttow-In#Aaxer is in the long-continued 
application. You breathe the 
healing vapor continuously 

CATARRH. & and at a time when ordina- 

BRONCHITIS. rily the cavities of the nose 

engorged with mucus, and 

CONSUMPTION, § cath, throat and lung dis- 

eases make greatest progress. 
From the very first night the 
passages are clearer and the inflammation is less. The 

“ Rev. Dr. J. T. Donyvea, of Boston, writes: ‘I really think the 
Pritow-Ivaarer is a very great hit, aud the man who made it 
deserves the gratitude of all sufferers. I never slept more soundly, 
and my voice is better since using it.” 

Rev. J. R. Daxvorru, 2030 Wallace St., Philadelphia, says 
for Bronchial troubles, and cordially recommends it. 

Ws. ©. Canrzn, M.D., Norfolk, Va.,a physician in regular 
practice, says: ‘IT Delieve the Prizow-Inuater to be the best 
thing for the relief and cure of Lung Troubles that I have ever 
seen or heard of.” 

Ma. 

Miners and Shippers, Logan, _, ween “TI suffered fifteen 

years with Catarrh of of the throat. ght a Pittow-Innacer, 
and after four months’ use of it “i teres is entirely cured.” 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and Testimonials. 
THE ea co. 


INHALER, ready for use. The wonderful and simple 
and bronchial tubes become 

cure is sure, and reasonably rapid. 
he received great benefit from the use of the Pittow-l water 
R. D. McMamteat, of the firm of McManigal & Morley, 
620 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 





| 77 Nassau St., New York. 
| t98 La Salle St., Chicago. 


“HAMMOND” 





TYPEWRITER. 


Awarded the First Prize, 


GOLD MEDAL, 


Paris Exposition, 1889. 


At a grand concours of t writers in Paris, called b 
several prominent scientists al ieeaes at the Mayoralty Hall, 
Second Arrondissement, the HAMMOND made a record of 
one hundred and seventy words p¢gr minute, but the others, 


| although present, declined to compete. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
447 and 449 East 52d St., New York. 


116 S. 6th St., Philadelphia. 
300 WashingtonSt., Boston. 





OUR NEW 1890 FLOWER SEED OFFER. 


A Magnificent FLOWER oF 


Collection of 


is a mammoth 16-page, “end 

umn illustrated paper for ladies 

and the family circie, It is de- 

voted to stories, poems, ladies’ 

fancy work, artistic needlework, 

home decoration, housekeeping, 

fashions, hygiene, juvenile read- 

ing, etiquetie, etc. To intro- 

duce this charming ladies’ paper 

into 100,000 homes where it is not 

already taken, we now make the fol- 

lowing colossal offer: Upon receipt 

only 12 Cents in silver or stamps, we will send 

The Ladies’ Werld for Three Months, and to 

each subser og we will also & ree and post paid, a large 
and magnificent Collection or Cholee Flower Seeda, two 
hundred varieties, including Pansies, Verbenas, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Asters, Phiox Drummondii, Balsam, Cypress Vine, 
Digitalis, Double Zinnia, Pinks, etc., etc. emember, twelve 
cents pays for the paper three months and this entire magnifi- 
cent collection of Choice Flower Seeds, put up by a first-class 
Seed House and warranted fresh and reliable. No lady can 
afford to mise this wonderful opportunity. We guarantee every 
subscriber many times the value of money sent, and will refund 
your money and make you a present of both ‘seeds and paper 
if you are not entirely satisfied. Ours isan old-established and 

reliable publishing house, endorsed by all leading Bewspa 
Do not confound this offer eae the catchpenny schemes of un- 
ae persons. Write to-da on’t put it off! Six sub- 
riptions i'0 FF Seed © we Reroen 4 sent for 60 cents. 
SPECIAL FER! To any lady answering ~~ ove, 
eg oee4 and namin paper 

which HA Lt OF we will send e, in ey to all the eng 

oe package of the celebrated mace habe 0 Chilian Foliage 
et Seeda, one of the moat beautiful foliage plants known, 

the leaves sometimes growing 3 feet long by 1 foot wide, in varie- 
gated colors. It is perfectly hardy, continuing an object of beauty 
— as Coleus and Canna have succumbed to frost, Address: 
i. MOORE & O0., 27 Park Place, New York. 




















ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 





13,000 Pages, 
15 Large Royal Octavo Volumes, 
Latest and Best. 
‘se135L 000°09 


‘sdeyy oSevd-oqnog Oo 
‘suoryerysnt] eSed-ojqnog OCT 









The Ssiteniesdiaanilh iecbibiciin. 
The Best for Ready-reference. 


YOU NEED IT IN YOUR HOME. 
It is a complete, comprehensive, ready-reference cyclopedia, published four years ago at the lowest cost consistent 
with good paper, good type, good binding and good editing, and is better to-day because of careful revision. 


NO OTHER CYCLOPEDIA APPROACHING IT IN SIZE (15 volumes with 50,000 titles) is sold 


at so low a price, and no other so generally contains the latest information and statistics. Yet its cost is moderate an 
terms of payment easy, if you wish. Delivered free of expense, Correspondence solicited. 
Salesmen wanted. Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 753 & 755 Broadway, N.Y. 


The Singer Manufacturing Company 


(THE SEWING-MACHINE MAKERS OF THE WORLD) 








HAVE JUST PRODUCED 
ms Three Entirely Different New Family Sewing Machines, 


OSCILLATOR, VIBRATOR, 
AUTOMATIC (thread. )» 


THE BEST 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE FOR ALL PURPOSES IS ONE 
OF THESE LATEST LIGHT-RUNNING SINGERS. 





In Elegant, Convenient, and Artistic Cabinet Work. 
WITH OUR NEW (PATENTED) STAND, 


And all the Latest Attachments and Modern Improvements. 








Directly Represented THE SINCER MANUFACTURING co., 
in every City in the World, 4th Ave., cor. 16th St., New York. 
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LOWELL 


For nearly half a century, Lowell Carpets have been 
acknowledged by all to be 
trade-mark. The 


The word 
**LOWELL” AP- 

stick is in two solid 
pieces, with thename 
of the 
LOWELL 


PEARS IN CAPI- 
TAL [LETTERS 

COMPANY 
stamped within. 


in the back of 
Lowell, Wilton, 

BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS. 


The LOWELL 
INGRAINS are 
wound upon a hol- 
low stick, which the 
United States Court 
decided to be a valid 
and Body Brussels 
at every repeat of 
the pattern. LOOK 
CAREFULLY to 
the trade-marks, and 
be sure you get the 
genuine 

LOWELL 

CARPETS. 


These goods are invariably full width, and may be had in 
a large variety of designs, which for technique and coloring 
are unequaled, rendering them especially appropriate for 
artistic homes, 


For Sale by all First-class Dealers. 


CARPETS 





eae TS, 1 


| CAUTION Ses =sseee 


pe ge a Ro aed + omaeey a ceeee direct to 
verti 


Ss 
$3 $s H @) E CENTLEMEN. 


Fine Calif Laced Grain andCreedmore Water- 
roof. oa claims for this Shoe over all other 


It contains better material. It is more stylish, better 
fitting and durable. It gives better general satisfaction. 
Its great success is due to merit. It cannot be duplicated 
by ay other manufacturer. It is the bestin the world, 
has alargerdemand than any other $3Shoeadvertised. 
willb paid to any person who will prove the 
tee statements to be untrue. 
ry sets $2.50. , FNS. SO choos ee 
wake RTE bet 2 oes for and $2 
tees and and 81-35 8 75 Ly 
LAS, Brockton, 





PTL) 7 YP yf 


A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT. 
it Supperts Stock- 
4 nderclotheafrom the 


WHY ait 
B cords, f ease and 


ts Withee rfect 
freedom, For sale by leading dealers. 
Send for illustrated price list. 
FOXY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 











Graceful Form, 
HEALTH 


“ayo ou seom ued Koy} 
kes Kuew {poaisoos Aqueysuoo 
syuow $s}! 0} pseBou ul speluoWse | 


MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the most popular iat = market and for 
sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.40. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 























Deliciously Flavored. A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice. 

Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. Heals and 
hardens the gums. Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
the mouth. Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 
breath. Beautifully put up. 


Convenient to use. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 


Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM mailed Free to any Addresc. 





DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 





ART STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 





WEDDING INVITATIONS A SPECIALTY. 








PIiSO’S CURE FOR 


if 


CONSUMPTION 
















paid us for the plans. 


as to changes either in design or material withent oh 


price of this Atias is 
AROHITEOCTY 








Ld 4 
and specifications for this 
necessary for you to make a clear and satisfactory contract with 
your builder, Our Atlas of “Semail 
& portfolio 11 x 14 inches, 
criptions of this house and 54 others, ranging in price from $800 to 
$7200. In itare given prices for plans, specifications, and details 
from which they can be built. We tee all of our houses 
ean be built at our cost, or we somnen He money 

an 





plans, details 
design 13 $18.00. We give everything 


ible Low-Cost Houses,” is 
fine i and full des- 





We give complete 








1.00 by mail. Address 


The 
TIONAL 
NION, 927 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa | 
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SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


We believe that most people prefer 
safety in an investment, rather than a 
high rate of interest without safety. 

Our Company has had an experience 
of twenty years, and has loaned nearly 


TWENTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


without loss to any customer. 

We can do the same for you, and at 
the same time pay you a good rate of 
interest, and shall be glad to tell you 
it is done. 


Our Assets, Dec. 31, 1889, $2,985,592. 








American Investment Company, 
150 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 


E. 8. Onmssy, President. 
A. L. Onmasy, H. E. Simons, Vice-Presidents, 





GALIGRAPH 


GREATEST SPEED! 
BEST FOR MANIFOLDING. 


100,000 Daily users. 





THE MOST DURABLE. 
PRICE, - EIGHTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


For account of speed contests and 
Circulars, address, 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRANCH OFFICES:—237 Broaowav. New Youre. 
14. West 4TH ‘SracetT, Cincinnati, O. 
1003 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





This would not have occurred with the use of 


WALTER'S PATENT SHINGLES. 


COOPER'S PATENT 


Made from Tin and Steel Plate. For public and 
private buildings. Absolutely rain, storm and fire 
proof ; easily applied, artistic in finish, without any 
exceptions the BEST IN THE WORLD. 

National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 

510 East 20th Street, New Yook City. 

PRACTICAL HINTS A LITTLE BOOK of 100 pages, 

containing solid facts that every 

. man contemplating BUILDING 

To Builders. should know before letting his 

contracts. Short chapters on the 

kitchen, chimney, cistern, foundation, brick-work, mortar, 

cellar, heating, ventilation, the roof, and many items of in- 

terest to builders. Mailed free on receipt of 10 cents in 
postal stamps. Address 

National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 

510 East 20th Street, New York City. 

Mention Tue Cosmopo.itan. 





TRADE MARK 
TARs. A. PLETCHER, 


19 W. Forty-second Street, New York. 
UNION SUITS (Vests and Drawers in one), in Silk, Silk 
and Wool, Jaeger Wool, Balbriggan, Merino, etc, 

Equipoise Waists and Health Waists of all kinds, Skirt 
Sagqemess, Stocking Supporters. Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free, 
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W* manufacture Carriages of the highest grade, and sell them 


from the warerooms, connected with our works, direct to the 





user, at moderate prices. These prices are not increased by inter- 
mediate profits and expenses, but are based only upon a single 
minimum profit on the cost of the best skill, materials and finish. 
Accurate drawings, with description and prices, will be sent on 
inquiry, 
Orders are solicited for the best class of Vehicles, suitable for 


City and Country, Park or Road. 





Special requirements will receive prompt attention. 











HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


New, Rare, and 
Beautiful Plants. 


New Catalogue of 208 pages 
Now Ready. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


- 2 CENTS PER COPY, 


which amount will be allowed on 
first order. 











SJEBRECHT& WADLEY, 409 Fifth Ave., New York. 
A PLAIN STATEMENT. 


Not all diseases can be cured. Those claiming to cure every disease are 

quacks, and unworthy of belief. Medicines alleged to be specific remedies for all 
ailments are nostrums. We profess to cure 
curable diseases; to make more comfortable 
many suffering from zucuradble diseases; to deal 
honestly with those whom we cannot help. 

Our Theory: That all sufferers from chronic dis- 
eases should be treated skillfully by the best 
known methods and at reasonable prices. 

Our Method: firs, Free consultation at the 
office or by mail. 

Second, Thorough examination and careful 

diagnosis. 

Third, To place each patient under the care 

of a physician who has made a specialty of 

his particular disease. 

Fourth, Moderate charges and easy terms ~ 

of payment. 

Write for fuller information. Valuable medical ~ 

treatises free. It costs nothing to investigate. — 


DESLON-DUPRE MEDICAL CO., 
165 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
(Incorporated under Massachusetts State Laws.) 
S3- Tuos. P. Toomey, M.D., Pres. Wm. Hutcuinson, M.D., Sec. 





















































; FIDELITY and CASUALTY COMPANY. 


Assets, = $1,017,315.74 


INS URAN OC B. 
FIDELITY.—Bonds of Suretyship for persons 
in positions of trust. 
CASUALTY.—Personal Accident, Plate Glass, 


Boiler, Employer’s and Land- 
lord’s Liability. 











OFFICERS. 
WM. M. RICHARDS, GEO, F. SEWARD, ROB'T J. HILLAS, 


EDW’'D L. SHAW, 
President, Vice-President, 


Secretary. Ass’t Secretary, 





DIRECTORS, 
no. S. Con, - Pres’t American Exch, National Bank, Toun L,Rixgr, +» + « OfJ.L. & DS. Riker. 
. S. T. SrRANAHAN, - Pres’t Atlantic Dock Co, Wa. H.Matz,- « «+ Pres’t Atlantic Trust Co, 
E.Orr, +  Pres’t Produce Exchange, N.Y. j.G.McCuttovcn, - N.Y.,L.E,& W.RyCo. 
. G. WittiaMs, - Pres’t Chemical Nat’l Bank, T.S.Moorz, - + «+ « Of€Moore & Wallace. 
ce, < -<e - e ie + Retired Merchant, J. Rocers Maxwe11, - Pres’tC. R.R. of N.J. 
. A, Hurzsvrt, - «  « Retired Merchant, Wa, M, Ricuarps, o> tee President, 
. Vermitye,- =~ Pres’t Merchants’ Nat'l Bank. Gro, F, Sewarp, + Vice-President, 
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~ SF Say, When the wind blows your 
as) et is useless to tire yourself 
ae ynbout half of yourtoilcan be 
~=xa- v= avoided by the use of 

It doesn’t make us tired to tell cheat ths merits of SAPOLIO. Thousands of women in 


the United States thank us every hour of their lives for having told them of SAPOLIO, 
Its use sayes many weary hours of toil in house-cleaning. 


‘BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for SAPOLIO to make a better profit. Send back 
such articles, and insist upon having just what you ordered. 
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ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK. 














Press of J. Wusow Brown, 39-43 Gold St., N. Y. 
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These two new styles are made 
of fine French Satteen, patterned 
after the finest French Corsets. 

They are superior to imported 
Corsets in being boned with Cor- : 
aline, which will neither wrinkle 
nor break. All other Corsets are 


boned with horn or reed, which 
will break, or with cord, which 


will not give proper support. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE AT POPULAR PRICES. 


WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. ¥. 
203 and 208 Jackson St.. Chicago, 


Stop that 
Curonic Couey Now! 


For if you do not it may become con- 
yn al Es - For 


day. oak Wading Mocaean 
an 
there is none Wy nocd ine = 


SCOTT'S 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Iciemcce and Soda. 


bet is almost x Pecaied . Far 
titer than 0! or Bae ulsions. 
Ne es 


Scott's Emulsion 


There are poor imitations. Get the 
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